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PREFACE 


The importance of forest as preserver of cco-systcnis and supplier of wood, timber and 
other forest products is universally recognised. In India, out of 329 million hects. of total gco- 
graphical VS million hects., about >23 per cent, is under recorded forest area. According to the 
National Forest Policy, one-third of the total geographical area should be under forest cover. 
Even'the existing forests have been greatly denuded and rendered poorer in quality over the last 
three decades due to encroachment and wanton exploitation of resources without natural regene¬ 
ration. This has not only seriously affected ecological balance in the country but has also result¬ 
ed in soil erosion, floods, droughts and heavy siltation in lakes and water reservoirs. The large 
scale denuding of forests has also created wide gaps between demand and supply of forest pro¬ 
ducts, especially fuelwood, the most important fuel for rural and urban poor. 

2. The existing forest being in no' way capable of meeting the huge fuclwcxtd deficit in the 
country, Social Forestry Programmei was conceived as the most clfective means- of raising planta¬ 
tions of quick growing species on oH 'avaihible private and community wasteland outside the forest 
areas. This would also ensure environmental protection by improving the life support systems 
of laad, water and vegttations. The scope and concept of Social Forestry were elaborated by 
the National Commissipn on Agriculture which also enunciated detailed guidelines for implemen¬ 
tation of the Programme. 


3. The strategy adopted in implementing Social Forestry Programme was to grow fuelwood 
as near as possible to the-consumption points-so that other major energy inputs were not 
required ito transport it to the area of consumption. Accordingly, the Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme of SOoial RM’estry including RttraFFuelwood Plantation Programme was launched during 
the Sixth Plan (IQSO-SS) in 101 selected districts in the country having acute fuelwood short¬ 
age. Later on, the Programme was extended to another 56 districts to ensure a wider coverage. 
I^iang of block plantations or community forestry on community land, degraded forests, waste¬ 
lands and strip, pkntations alongside roads, rails and canals formed about 70 per cent of the 
total efforts -under the Pfogrtunmei Farm Forestry-in the form of plantation in and around indi¬ 
vidual farms in the backyards of homestead etc. was another important component of flic Prog¬ 
ramme comprising about 30 per cent of the total efforts. The Programme received further fillip 
with its inclusion in the New 20-Point Programme in 1982. 


4. At the instance of the Advisoty Board on Energy tlic Programme Evaluation Organisa¬ 
tion (PEO) took'ups an evaluation of Social Forestry Programme in 16 States in the country 
dw4i>g ,1984-85. The objectives of the study were— 

(a) to study the process of implementation of the Programme including preparatory 
steps laid down'and actually followed and the extension efforts to motivate the rural 
community to adopt the Programme, 

(b) to assess the organisation and administrative infrastructure for Programme imple¬ 
mentation, 

(c) to study the area covered, species planted, system of distribution of produce, if any, 
to the rural poor, and 

(d) to study the economic and'ecological impact on the local population, particularly 
the riiral poor. 

5. The sampling design and coverage of the study arc given in Chapter If. Depending on 
the size^of the studies and number of PEO field- units in the State; one to three Forest Divisions 
per State were purposively selected on the.basis of highest achievements in terms of seedling dis¬ 
tributed during 1981-82 or 1982-83, sO as to study at least some aspects of Programme implemen¬ 
tation, including its impact in the areas where the Programme had made some progress. Since 
purposive sampling has been used for the selection of the forest divisions studied, the findings of 
the-surv'cy cannot be generalised as being representative of the general situation in the country. 
The survey, however, can be-taken -to reflect the individual situation prevailing.in each of the 16 
States covered. 

(iii) 
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6. The findings of the Evaluation study and the suggestions emanating out of the findings 
are set out in Chapter VII. However, the main findings of the study are listed below : 

(i) In half the selected Forest Divisions Social Forestry was implemented by regular 
Forest Department officials who were otherwise overburdened with normal regula¬ 
tory functions of forest management. Only in a few cases, extra staff were sanc¬ 
tioned for implementing specific schemes. It was hardly possible for the regular 
departmental officials to implement Stocial Forestry in addition to theife normal 
workload without additional staff support. No extension and motivation staff at the 
grass-root level were appointed in six States, whereas in other States such posts 
were filled up partially. The regular Forest Department set up at the grass-root 
level, on account of the very nature of their work, perhaps could not be regarded 
as an ideal agency to motivate farmers to Social Forestry. It was further observed 
that the Forest Department officials, by and large, did not prefer posting in Social 
Forestry Organisations. 

(ii) The size of some of the selected Nurseries, each of which covered a very wide area 
in terms of number of villages, was quite small. That such Nurseries reportedly 
met requirement of seedlings in full only reflected lack of adequate demand for seed¬ 
lings from the farmers in the area. In a few States, the beneficiaries under Farm 
Forestry were, by and large, big farmers as far the selected Nurseries are concerned, 
whereas the Programme was primarily intended for small, marginal farmers and 
other weaker sections of the community. 

(iii) The implementation of Social Forestry at the grass-root level was greatly hamstrung 
by the absence of a strong and efficient organisations to motivate people. The Block 
agency played a minimal role in this regard in most of the States. The Programme 
was primarily implemented by the Forest Department/Social Forestry Organisa¬ 
tions alone which had very little functional linkage and coordination with IHstrict 
Rural Development Agency (DRDA). 

(iv) The study revealed that raising of block plantations on village common land, which 
was one of the prime components of the Programme was attempted in only nine per 
cent of the selected villages, mainly through the efforts of the Forest Department. 
The local panchayats practically did not evince any interest, let alone taking initia¬ 
tive, in this regard. 

(v) A little over 50 per cent of the area brought under farm forestry were earlier used 
for raising agricultural crops. A tendency was discernible on the part of the 
selected beneficiaries to divert cropped area to more remunerative uses of raising 
Eucalyptus without any risk of damage inherent in the cultivation of agricultural 
crops. In ten States, 70 to 100 per cent of the selected beneficiaries planted 
Eucalyptus for its being commercially most suitable. However, the trees planted 
were yet to mature in most cases to start giving produce. 

(vi) The Forest Department played the principal role in spreading the konwiedge of 
Social Forestry in as much as two-thirds of the selected beneficiaries learnt about 
the Programme through them. 

(vii) Since the trees .planted under the Programme were only 2/3 years old, the ecologi¬ 
cal impact of the Programme which was one of the objectives of the study, could 
not be assessed. 


7. In the light of the findings of the stiidv certain action plans have been suggested in 
Chapter VIT for the concerned Departments/Organisations. 


8. The Project Director of the studv was Shri A. K. Chakravorty, Dy. Adviser, who assumed 
charge of the study when its earlier Project Director, Shri S. B. Saharya, superannuated. Shri 
Chakravorty took the onerous task of analysis and interpretation of the large volume of the 
secondary and primary level data collected and the preparation of the draft report. He was ahiv 
assisted in this task by Shri S. S. .Tain, Senior Research Officer, S/Shri Ghanshiam Singh & M.T. 
Farooqui, Senior Economic Investigators and other staff attached to the Division. Smt. Mridula 
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Krishna, forinerly Jt. Adviser (PEO), provided valuable guidance and advice in the finalisation 
of study design and training of field start'. Stcnographical assistance was provided by Shri K. K. 
Arya. The Computer Services Division ol the Planning Commission lent their cooperaiion and 
support in tlie processing of primary data. The linal version of the report was prepared under 
my overall guidance and supervision. The help and assistance received from the Central and 
State Government Organisations in collecting the background and other information is grate¬ 
fully acknowledged. 

9. The report is presented in the expectation that the finding.s of the study and the sugges¬ 
tions flowing out of such findings would be of special interest to the concerned departments/ 
organisations and received due consideration in bringing about necessary modifications in the 
Programme contents. 

28th August. 1987 
New Delhi. 

K. C. SEAL 

.. Adviser, Statistics & Evaluation 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The Programme Evaluation Organisation (P.E.O.), 
at the instance of the Advisory Board on Energy, 
conducted in 1984-85 an All-India Study of Social 
Forestry Programme. A Technical Advisory Com¬ 
mittee was formed under the Chairmanship of Prof, 
A. M. Khusro, the then Member, Planning Commis¬ 
sion, to provide guidance to the PEO in finalising the 
scope, objectives and design of the study. The com¬ 
position of the Technical Advisory Committee is given 
at Annex 1.1 to this Chapter. Before describing the 
objectives, scope and design of the study, it would be 
helpful to give a brief sketch of the background against 
which the Social Forestry Programme was conceived 
in the country, and some important strategies of the 
Programme. 

1.2 Out of 329 million hectares of the total geo¬ 
graphical area in the country, 75 m. hect. (22 per 
cent) is under forest cover with per capita forest area 
of around 0.11 hectare. The National Forest Policy 
(1952) recommended that an optimum of 60 per cent 
in the hills and 20 per cent in the plains and in all 
one-third of the total geographical area should be under 
forest cover. Thus, against an expected 108 m. hect. 
under forest cover we have a shortfall of about 33 m. 
hect. Even the existing forest area was substantially 
deouded over the last three decades due to population 
pressure, improper land use and mindless exploitation 
of forest resources without natural regeneration. A 
recent study by the United Nations Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP) 
described the destruction of tropical forests in South 
East Asia and India with “Incalculable consequences” 
for the ecological balance of our planet as one of the 
greatest tragedies of our time. 

1.3 According to the estimates made by the 
National Remote Sensing Agency, as indicated in the 
table at Annex 1.2 to this Chapter, the aggregate 
forest area in the country shrunk by 16.4 per cent 
from 55 to 46 m. hect. between the mapping cycle 
1972-75 and 1980-82, due to large-scale deforestation. 
Statewise percentages of decrease/increase in forest 
area over the same period are given in the Graph on 
next page. 

1.4 The graph shows that except in Arunachal 
Pradesh and Sikkim, wherein forest area had increased 
considerably, in all other States and UTs, forest area 
had substantially shrunk during the same period. The 
decrease was more than 40% in case of Punjab and 
Chandigarh, Rajasthan, Haryana, Gujarat and Delhi 
each. In terms of total area Madhya Pradesh 
accounted for highest fall of 1.8 m. hect. in forest 
areas, followed by 1.0 m. hect. in Maharashtra, 0.9 m. 
hect,, in Andhra Pradesh and Orissa each, and Jammu 
& Kashmir 0.8 m. hect. over the same period. The 
late.st .satellite survey shows that about 1.3 m, hect. 
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of forest land and a million hect. of good agricultura 
land is lost by degradation every year. There is nc 
getting away from the fact that the problem of degra¬ 
dation of good forest and agricultural land turning 
into wasteland has reached alarming proportions. Al 
this rate a large part of the country would degenerate 
into degraded wasteland by the turn of the century il 
no concerted efforts were made to undertake a large- 
scale plantation programme. According to a conser¬ 
vative estimate, out of 143 m. hect. under cultivation, 
66 to 80 m. hect., and in forestry, out of 75 m. hect., 
40 m. hect., mostly in close proximity to human habi¬ 
tations, are already degraded on account of large-scale 
denudation and continuing loss of top soil. Rajasthan 
has the largest share of degraded land, followed b> 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh. 

1.5 This has not only seriously affected the ecolo¬ 
gical balance in the country but has also resulted in 
soil erosion, floods, droughts and heavy siltation in 
lakes and dams. Cherrapunji in the north-eastern 
region, recording a very high rainfall every year, bears 
eloquent testimony to what disaster indiscriminate 
felling of trees without natural replantation can cause. 
The area is fast becoming a desert as there is shortage 
of even adequate drinking water. Heavy rainfall 
without adequate tree cover causes top soil run-off at 
a faster rate, so much so that at places the top soil 
layer is too thin to sustain any vegetation. 

1.6 The large scale denudation of forest area has 
created a wide gap between demand and supply of 
forest produce, especially fuelwood, the most impor¬ 
tant fuel for rural and urban poor. The problem of 
availability of fuelwood is more pronounced in India 
where two per cent of the world forest area has to 
sustain 15 per cent of the world population. Accord¬ 
ing to the sub-group on Social Forestry for the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan 1985-90, 80 per cent of India’s 
population depends on fuelwood as the most impor¬ 
tant source of traditional energy for domestic use. As 
the Working Group on Energy Policy, 1979, had 
observed, the share of non-commercial fuel in rural 
areas is 80 per cent of total energy consumption. The 
purchased part of the energy in rural areas is only 
12.7 per cent in firewood, 5.1 per cent in cattle dung 
and 8.9 per cent in others. The above figures as well 
as the data collected in the twenty-eighth round of 
National Sample Survey and the recently published 
NCAER Study on fuel-use show that most of the 
fuelwood required in rural areas is either homegrown 
or collected from non-commercial sources viz., from 
firewood pickings, and therefore, do not form part of 
the monetised economy. It is mainly through the in¬ 
discreet firewood pickings from the forest area in 
close proximity to human habitations, almost 40 m. 
hect. out of total forest area of 75 m. hect., in the 
country has already turned into degraded wasteland. 
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1.7 According lo the Nation;il Coinmi.ssioii on Agri¬ 
culture the domestic requirement of wood and timber 
in 1980 was a.ssc.sscd at 209 to 211 million m’-184 
million m" as fuelwood and 25 to 27 million m" of 
industrial wood, while it is recognised that the re¬ 
corded production is hardly ten per cent of the total 
requirement. The acute shortage of fuelwood in rural 
areas led to the indiscriminate use of cattle dung as 
fuel whieh otherwise would have been used as manure 
for restoring soil fertility and increasing productivity. 
According to the demand projections made by the 
Advisory Board on Energy, the present annual require¬ 
ment of firewood to the tune of 120-130 million tonnes 
would increase to about 300-330 million tonnes in 
another 20 years around 2004-5 A.D. During the 
same period, demand for air-dry cattle dung cakes used 
as fuel will .soar from the present level of annual re¬ 
quirement of 73 million tonnes which is more than 
the total fertiliser consumed every year in agricultural 
production, according to the estimate made by the 
Fuelwood Study Committee of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. 

1.8 Against this background of huge fuelwood 
scarcity—the existing forests being in no way capable 
of meeting the fuelwood requirement and the ecologi¬ 
cal imperatives, the Social Forestry Programme was 
conceived as the most effective means of raising plan¬ 
tation on all available private and community waste¬ 
land outside the forests viz. along farm bunds, waste¬ 
lands, strips along roads, rails and canals, compounds 
of industrial,, educational and social institutions, pri¬ 
vate households etc., through active participation of 
the whole community. The Fuelwood Study Com¬ 
mittee of the Planning Commission had estimated that 
to meet the demand for fuelwood it would be neces¬ 
sary to raise fuelwood plantation at the rate of 1.5 
million hectares annually and to distribute 800 million 
seedlings per year to the public. The scope of the 
Social Forestry Programme according to the National 
Commission on Agriculture (1976), covered (a) 
farm forestry, (b) extension forestry, (c) reforestation 
in degraded forests and (d) recreation forestry. 

1.9 Under the farm forestry, it was envisaged ^ to 
organise a substantial programme of tree plantation 
on bunds and boundaries of the fields and the farms 
and on homestead lands to be taken up by the farmers 
themselves. As regards extension forestry, the 
National Commission on Agriculture h.ad recom¬ 
mended (a) mixed forestry on wastelands, panchayaf 
and village community lands, (b) raising shelter heirs 
in dry and arid regions and (c) raising of plantation 
of quick growing species on lands alongside roads, 
canal banks and railwaylines. The strategy devised 
for reforestation in degraded forests was to integrate 
the selection of degraded forests for reforestation with 
the survey of wastelands for planning mixed forestry. 
The recreation forestry, besides improving the quality 
of life in the cities, would contribute both towards 
social development and education in environmental 
matters. 

T.10 The main thrust of the forestry programme 
during the Sixth Plan period was to meet the three 
.sets of objectives : (a) ecological security, (b) fuel, 
fqdder and other domestic needs of the population and 


(c) the needs of village, small and large-scale indus¬ 
tries. Aiiothcr important aspect that also received 
adequate attention was the possibility of creation of 
additional employment tluoiigh forestry activities. 
It was estimated that during the Sixth Plan period pri¬ 
mary and secondary sectors forestry activities would 
generate about 240 million mandays of employment 
every year. Keeping these objectives in view it was 
decided that the main thrust in the programme would 
be on promotion of a peoples’ forestry programme. 

1.11 The States were already implementing peoples’ 
forestry programme under production forestry as a 
part of the State Plan Schemes. It was, therefore, 
considered necessary during the Sixth Five Year Plan 
to supplement the efforts of State Governments. 
Accordingly, the Centrally-Sponsored Schemes of 
Social Forestry including Rural Fuelwood Plantation 
Programme (RFWP), was launched during the Sixth 
Plan period (1980-85) in 101 selected districts, having 
acute shortage of fuelwood on the basis of the reports 
received from the States. Funds were released during 
1980-81 to carry out advance soil work. Detailed 
guidelines were issued to the States for working out 
their requirement and availability of fuelwood, fodder 
and small timber. At the beginning of the Sixth Five 
Year Plan some of the States experienced difficulty in 
identifying adequate area in the selected districts for 
implementation of the programme, The programme 
wa.s, therefore, extended in 1982-83 to another 56 
districts to ensure a wider coverage of area. Accord¬ 
ingly, 157 districts from various States and four 
Union Territories of Arunachal Pradesh, Mizoram, 
Delhi and Goa, Daman & Diu were finally selected for 
implementation of the Centrally-Sponsored Social 
Forestry Programme. 

1.12 The cardinal objective of the Social Forestry 
Programme was to meet fuelwood, fodder and small 
timber lequiremcnts of the rural people. The stra¬ 
tegy to be adopted in this regard would be to grow 
fuelwood as near as possible to the consumption 
points so that other energy inputs were not required 
to transport it to the area of consumption. This 
would, besides lessening pressure on the existing 
forests, be conducive to restoring the ecological 
balance in the form of conservation of soil and water, 
flood control through regulation of stream flow, pro¬ 
longing the life of irrigation lakes and dams by reduc¬ 
ing the rate of siltation, increasing productivity in 
agricultural lands through retention of moisture and 
moderation of climate. The programme would also 
increase the scope of rural employment by creating 
durable assets in the form of wood lots. 

t.l3 Raising of block plantation in the form of 
village wood lots, in community lands, degraded 
forests, wastelands, coastal areas, alongside roads, 
rails, canals, and other available lands, formed about 
70 per cent of the total efforts under the Programme. 
Such plantations raised within the easy reach of the 
rural communities would greatly save wastage of 
hunian energy by mitigating hardship of women and 
children who have to traverse long distance daily in 
search of twigs, branches, other firewood and fodder. 
Raising of seedlings in the nurseries for free supply 
to farmers arid children under the programme “A 
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Tree For Every Child”, for plantations in and around 
individual fnrms and in the backyards of homesteads 
etc. was another important component of the Pro¬ 
gramme which formed about 30 per cent of the total 
efforts. Children were to be encouraged to raise 
nurseries in school premises under the technical 
guidance of the forest staff which regard to preparation 
of sites, choice of species, planting and after care, 
through their extension organisations. The Forest 
Department would provide inputs free of cost. The 
seedlings raised would be purchased by the Forest 
Department and at the rate of 20 to 25 paise per seed¬ 
ling after deducting the cost of inputs. Kisan nurse¬ 
ries on the pattern of school nurseries to be raised by 
the poor farmers belonging to SC/ST and other weaker 
sections was another feature under the Programme. 
These nurseries were expected to meet the huge re¬ 
quirement of seedlings under the Programme within 
convenient reach of the rural communities. 

1.14 The seedlings supplied to the farmers would 
be of such species as would provide fuel, small timber 
and fodder. Depending upon the suitability of sites, 
seedlings of commercial species like Eucalyptus, Poplar, 
Bamboo, etc. would also be supplied to the fanners. 
Children were to be given fruit trees species to imbibe 
in them interest in tree plantation through quick 
returns. The States were asked to plant atleast 20 
per cent fruit trees under the Social Forestry Pro¬ 
gramme. 

1.15 The States were given Central assistance under 
the scheme to the extent of 50 per cent, subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 1000/- per hect. for plantation and 
Rs. 250/- per 1000 seedlings. Central assistance to 
the Union Territories was 100 per cent. To ensure 
satisfactory implementation of the Programme, Central 


Finaincial Agency 

States 

1 

2 

I. WORLD BANK 

Uttar Pradesh 
Gujarat . 

West Bengal 

Jammu & Kashmir 


Haryana . 
Karnataka 

11. U. S. AID .... 

. Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 

Til, STDA (Sweden) 

Tamil Nadu 

Orissa 

TV. CTDA (Canada) ... 

Andhra Pradesh 


assistance was also available for setting up a Monitor¬ 
ing ami Evaluation Cell under the Programme or for 
strengthening the existing ones, subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 50,000 per annum per State. For the Union 
Territories the central assistance was 100 per cent 
but the unit should be smaller. The States and the 
UTs would work out the details of the staff to be 
appointed for Monitoring and Evaluation according to 
the norms prescribed. 

1.16 The Sixth Five Year Plan targetted raising of 
fuelwood plantation over 2.60 lakh hects. and supply 
of 580 million seedlings to the farmers and chilmen 
under “A Tree for Every Child Programme”. The 
outlay under the Social Forestry Programme was 97.21 
crores out of which central grant was Rs. 50 crores. 
The achievements under the programme during the 
Sixth Five Year Plan were 3 lakh hects. of plantation 
and distribution of 740 million seedlings. The Social 
Forestry Programme took a great stride, especially 
from 1982-83 onwards, when afforestation was in¬ 
cluded in the New 20 Point Programme. 

1.17 The Externally Aided Social Forestry Projects 
were commissioned under State Sector Programme in 
eleven States viz., Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal at the time of the launching of the Evalua¬ 
tion study. These eleven Foreign-aided Social 
Forestry Projects were implemented with a view to 
raising community forestry over 9.4 lakh hect. and 
strip plantations over 6075 kms. These projects also 
envisaged supply of 56,92 crores seedlings to the 
farmers. The details regarding years of operation, 
total cost and financial assistance under these Pro¬ 
grammes are as follows ; 


Year of the Estimated Cost Estimated Foreig 

Project SM Assistance SM 

3 4 5 


1979—84 

"40 

23 

1980—85 

67 

37 

1981—87 

24 

29 

1982—87 

28 

13 

1982—87 

33 

20 

19S3—88 

552 

(Million Rs.) 

27 

1981—82 

40 

25 

1982—87 

56 

30 

1981—86 

47 

33 

1983—88 

23 

18 

1983—88 

400 

(Million Rs.) 

44 


As per the Ministry’s progress report, till 1983-84, 
2.76 kikh hect. of community plantations were raised 
and about 80 crores seedlings distributed. 

1.18 Strategy laid down in the Seventh Five Year Plan 

The Evaluation Study of Social Forestry covered 
four yeais from 1980-81, when the Programme was 


initiated, to 1983-84. However, in view of the 
importance of the Programme it would not be out of 
place to give a brief account of the strategy laid down 
in the Seventh Five Year Plan 1985-90 for a country¬ 
wide afforestation and Social Forestry Programwe. 
The Central Sector Programme of Social Forestry 
would cover all fuclwoold deffeit areas during the 



Seventh i*lan period. Suitable indigenous species 
with fast growth rate and capable of bringing environ¬ 
mental improvement including improvement in Soil 
& moisture regime should be identified for the specific 
climatic and edaphic conditions. Nurseries should be 
set up in a decentralised manner with involvement of 
the people in school nurseries, kisan nurseries and 


nurseries run on a cooperative basis. The Seventh 
Plan also provided for enrolling suitable management 
model in agreement with panchayats, local bodies and 
individuals for fair sharing of benefits amongst the 
villagers. Use of mass media should be made to raise 
peoples’ awareness of the Programme so as to ensure 
their active participation. 
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Annex 1.2 


Total Forest Area in India 


(Area in Sq. Km.) 


State/Union Territaries 


1972-75 

1980-82 1 

Percentage change 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Andhra Pradesh .... 


49049 

40435 

—17.6 

Anain. 


21055 

19796 

-6.0 

Bihar . 


22687 

20139 

-11.2 

Gujarat. 


9459 

5057 

-46 .5 

Haryana. 


757 

491 

-47 .0 

Himachal Pradesh .... 


15075 

9130 

—39 .4 

Jammu & Kashmir .... 


22335 

14361 

—35 .7 

Karnataka. 


29480 

25655 

—13.0 

Kerala. 


8611 

7376 

—14.3 

Madhya Pradesh .... 


10S56S 

90215 

—16.9 

Maharashtra. 


40682 

30350 

—25.4 

Manipur. 


15090 

13572 

-10.1 

Meghalaya. 


14390 

12458 

-13.4 

Nagaland. 


8154 

8095 

“™0 *7 

Tripura. 


6330 

5138 

—18.8 

Orissa -. 


48383 

39425 

- 18.5 

Punjab & Chandigarh .... 


1120 

499 

—55-4 

Rajasthan. 


11294 

5972 

-47 .1 

Tamil Nadu. 


16676 

13187 

—20.9 

Uttar Pradesh .... 


25869 

21022 

-18.7 

West Bengal. 


8347 

6483 

—22.3 

Sikkim. 


1761 

2883 

+63 .7 

Arunadtal Pradesh .... 


51438 

58104 

+ 13.0 

Delhi. 


18 

10 

—44,4 

Goa. Daman & Diu. 


1221 

1139 

-6.7 

Mizoram. 

. 

13860 

11971 

-13.6 

Total. 

. , , 

551709 

462873 

-16.1 


Source : National Remote Sensing Agency. 
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CHAPTER II 


STUDY DESIGN AND COVERAGE 


Objectives : The objectives of the Evaluation study 
oi the Social Forestry Programme conducted during 
1984-85 were as follows: 

(i) to study (a) the process of implementation of 
the programme including preparatory steps 
laid down and actually followed at the State/ 
Division Range and Village levels and (b) 
the extension efforts to motivate the rural 
community to adopt the Programme; 

(ii) to assess the organisational and administra¬ 
tive infrastructure for programme implemen¬ 
tation; 

(ivi) to study the area covered, species planted 
along with survival rate and distribution of 
the produce viz, fuelwood, fodder, small 
timber etc to the rural poor; 

(iv) to study the economic and ecological impact 
on the local population, particularly the 
rural poor. 

Coverage 

2.2 The study which covered four years from 1980- 
81 to 1983-84 was taken up in 16 States viz : Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, 


Number of 

Division 

Selected 


Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. The 
study was conducted at five levels namely (a) Forest 
Division, (b) Range, (c) Village, (d) Beneficiaries 
and (e) Nursery. The procedure followed for selec¬ 
tion of samples at each level was as follows: 

(a) Selection of Forest Divisions : The reference 
period for selection at all levels was the year 1981-82. 
In case the Programme was not taken up in the state in 
1981-82 the reference year was 1982-83. The cri¬ 
terion for selection at all levels was the absolute num¬ 
ber of seedlings distributed through all sources during 
1981-82 or 1982-83, as the case may be. In case both 
the Centrally-Sponsored Programmes and the Exter¬ 
nally Aided Projects were implemented during the re¬ 
ference year, the total seedlings distributed under both 
programmes were taken into account. As indicated 
in the earlier chapter, the Centrally Sponsored Pko-. 
gramme of social Forestry was implemented in 157 
identified districts. It was accordingly decided to select 
District as the second stage of sampling for the pur¬ 
pose of the study. However, it was observed that in 
some of the States, the District was smaller than a 
Forest Division while in others the District was bigger 
than a Forest Division. It was, therefore, decided to 
select the Forest Division in place of the Revenue 
District. Depending upon the size of the Stales and the 
number of PEG field units in different States, 32 Forest 
Divisions were selected as follows: 


No. of Stiites 


N.ims of States 


Total 

nnmber 

Selected 


1 


2 



4 


One 3 Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu <& Kashmir. ........ 3 


Two 10 4n:llira Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Ouiarat,Karnataka, Kerala, Orissa. Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, West 

Bengal. 20 


Three 3 Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh. ......... 9 


The Division were selected on the basis of highest 
achievements in terms of seedlings distributed during 
the reference year. The selection was done without 
applying any statistical methods. Since the Programme 
was not very old in the field, it was decided to select 
the Division purposively, showing highest achievement’s 
so that at least some aspects of the programme imple¬ 
mentation, including its impact in terms of income 
and employment generation and peoples’ reactions to 
the Proj^amme, could be assessed. In the States 
where more tha none Division was selected, selection 
was done to ensure representation of different Agro- 
climatic regions among the selected Divisions. For 
that purpose, all Forest Divisions implementing Social 


Forestry Programme in the State were listed under 
different Agro-climatic regions and the Division from 
each of these lists indicating best performance in 
terms of maximum number of seedlings distributed 
was selected. 

(b) Selection of Ranges : In the selected Divisions 
all the Ranges were arranged in descending order of 
their performance in terms of seedlings distributed. A 
purposive sample of two Ranges from each selected 
Division were selected for the study. One Range 
showing the best performance and the other the per¬ 
formance of which was nearest to the average were 
selected, the idea being to study the working of the 
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Programme in such Ranges where atleast the Pro¬ 
gramme attracted the imagiuatioii of the people to 
some extent. The number of Ranges selected were 64. 

(c) Selection of Villages : In each selected Range 
lour villages were selected. AU villages in the Range 
where seedlings were distributed to the farmers as per 
distribution registers maintained by the implementing 
agency, were arrang^ in descending order of the 
number of beneficiaries under Farm Forestry during 
1981-82 or 1982-83, as the case may be. The villages 
were stratified into three groups according to the 
number of beneficiaries viz. (ij live or more than 
five beneficiaries, (ii) four or three beneficiaries and 
(iii) two or one beneficiary. In case the number of 
villages in the first stratum was more than four, four 
villages were selected at random from the first 
stratum. In case the number was less than four the 
shortfall was made up by selecting villages from the 
next lower stratum, bj^ applying random numbers. The 
number of villages selcted were 256. 

(d) Selection of Beneficiaries ; From each of 
the selected villages, five beneficiaries under farm 
forestory and five landless labourers who had worked 
on block plantation on Panchayat and public land w'ere 
selected at random. As the Technical Advisory Com¬ 
mittee had advised that a larger representation needed 
to be given to women in the selected viljages, it was 
decided that out of five Farm Forestry beneficiary 
households, wherever possible, two households should 
be such which were headed by women. Similarly, the 
oflorts should be to select two female out of the five 
wage earners, who had worked on plantations on 
panchayat and public land. For this purpose two 
separate lists of beneficiaries headed by men and 
women as collected from the records maintained by 
the implementing agency were arranged alphabetically, 
and the required number selected at random. 

Against the estimated sample size of 1280 
beneficiaries under Farm Forestry at the rate of five 
per village for 256 villages, actual number of the 
beneficiaries selected was 989 i.c. 77 per cent of the 
estimated sample size. In as many as 86 villages, 
about 34 per cent of total number of the selected 
villages, minimum number of the beneficiaries to be 
selected per village was not available which indicated 
that the Programme failed to take off in those areas. 
Actual number of the beneficiaries who were available 
in the selected villages at the time of the study, from 
whom the data were collected, was however, 907, a 
shortfall of 8.3 per cent in the total number of bene¬ 
ficiaries selected for the study, fhe shortfall in the 
number of beneficiaries from whom data were to be 
collected was due to fictitious names appearing ip the 
records maintained at the Nursery and Range levels. 
In a few cases the selected beneficiaries were reported 
to have migrated from the selected villages, whereas 
in a few States like Gujarat, Kerala and Madhyai 
Pradesh a good number of the selected farmers whose 
name appeared in the seedlings distribution registers, 
on field investigations, were found to have not received 
any benefits under the Programme. Although it was 
decided at the beginning tO' select 40 per cent of the 


samples out of women beneficiaries under the pro- 
granmie, the number of women beneficiaries that could 
be actually selected for the purpose of the study 
abysmally low, only 42(4.6 per cent) in a sample size 
of 907, trom whom the data were collected. A sample 
size ot 1280 landless labourers at the rate of five per 
selcctcil villages, who had worked on panchayat/ 
public plantations were to be selected. In case the 
required number of Imidless labour beneficiaries were 
not available in the selected villages efforts were made 
to find out such beneficiaries within a radius of five to 
eight kins, from die selected villages. Failing this 
efforts were also made to include small and marginal 
larmcrs engaged in wage employment or panchayat/ 
public plantation, provided they were not the benefi¬ 
ciaries under Farm Forestry. However, the number of 
landless labour beneficiaries that could be selected was 
445, about 35 per cent of the estimated sample size. 
The beneficiaries lists were arranged alphabetically and 
selection was done at random, wharever necessary. 

1 he actual beneficiaries available at the time of colle^ 
tion of data was 440 out of which only 50 (11.4 per 
cent) were female. The shortfall in case of the landless 
labour beneficiaries was mainly due to the fact that out 
of 256 selected villages only in 23 cases, about nine 
per cent, block plantations were raised on community/I 
public land. 


(c) Selection of Nurseries ; One Nursery out of the 
list of all Nurseries in the selecletl Range having 
distributed maximum number of seedlings during 
1983-84 was selected. In one of the selected Ranges 
ill Nasik Division no Nmsery existed at the time of 
the study. Total number of the Nurseries selected for 
the purpose of the Evaluation study was 63. Statewisa 
list of the selected Divisions, Ranges ttnd the number 
of beneficiary households actually canvassed are given 
at Annex 2.1. 

2.3 liistniments of Observation 

(a) Slate Level : Guidepoints were designed for 
discussions with officials at the Slate level concerned 
with tlic planning and implementation of the pro¬ 
gramme. 

(b) Division and Range Level : Guide points w;ere 
designed for discussions with officials connected with 
the implcmcniation of the Programme at the Division 
and Range level. 

(c) Nursery Level : Schedule-cuin-questionnaire 
was framed for collection of data at the Nursery level 
from any Government functionaries connected with 
the running of the Nurseries. 

(d) Panchayat Level : Schedule-cum-questioimaire 
was devised for collection of data from the head of the 
Panchayat relating to public plantations on panchayat 
land in the selected villages. 

(c) Beneficiary Level : Separate schedule-cumrques- 
tionnairc was prepared for collection of data from the 
beneficiaries under Farm Forestry and land-less 
labourers to assess the extent of participation as well 
as impact of the Proglramme. 
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2.4 TrUnHting of field Staff : Orientatiott training 
for the PBO field teams were organised on 
tt^onal basis at New Delhi, Rajgir (Bihar), Madras 
during Auoist-September 1984. The ofl^ials 
from me PEO Hea^uarters and from the concea:ned 
D^aitments of the State Governments also attended 
the Training Seminars. 


2.5 The field work incidental to the Evaluation 
study was taken up in most of the States in March 
1985. In a few States, notably Assam and Madhya 
Pradesh, where field work could not be taken up tdong 
with other States due to operational ^^lems, the 
study was taken up during 1985-86 and was com¬ 
pleted by December 1985. 



Annex. 2 •! 


List of Seleckxl Slates, Diviskms, Ranges and ndinber df benefleiaries Actually canvassed under forestry and landless labour 


SI. No. 

Star; 

Division 

Range 

Beneficiary 






A, —— ^ - 



Farm Landless 
Forestry labour 


1 2 



. 3 


4 


5 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh 



. J. Nellore. 


. 1. Atmakur 


5 

_ 






2. Kavali. 


■- 

— 






Divisional Total 


5 

— 




2. Sangareddy 


1. Medak 


18 

10 






2. Sadasivapet 


19 

10 






Divisional Total. 


37 

20 






STATE TOTAL 


42 

20 

2. Assam 



. 1. North Kamrup . 


. 1. Batabari 


II 

__ 






2. Manas 



— 






Divisional Total 


11 

— 




2. Sibsagar 


. 1. Sibsagar 


16 

_ 






2. Sonari 

• 

8 

— 






Divisional Total 


24 

— 






STATE TOTAL 


35 

- 

3. Bihar 



1. Oumka 


1. Godda 


20 

20 






2. Hizla West 


20 

20 






Divisional Total 

• 

40 

40 




2. Gaya. . • 


. 1. Aurangabad , . 


11 

. , 






2. Rajgir 


20 

— 






Divisional Total 


31 

— 






STATE TOTAL 


71 

— 

4. Gujarat 



. 1. Baroda 


, 1. Sankheda 


17 







2, Saveli 


M 

~ 






Divisional Total 

• 

28 

— 




2. Kutch . 


. 1. fihuj 


17 

20 






2. Gadhshisha 


13 

19 






Divisional Total 

* 

30 

39~ 






STATE TOTAL 

• 

58 

39” 

5, Haryana . 

• 

. 

, 1. Kurukshetra 


. 1. Kaithal 


20 

20 






2. Thanesar 

. 

20 

20 




’ 


STATE TOTAL 


40 

40 

6. Himachal Pradesh 



. I. Nurpur 


. 1. Indora 

• 

19 

15 






2. Jawali 

• 

14 

12 






STATE TOTAL 

• 

33 

27 


11 
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7. Jammu & Kashmir . . .1. Anantnag 


8. Karnataka.I. Gulbarga 


2. Mandya 


9, Kerala .1. Caananorc 


2 . Trivandrum 


10. Madhya Pradesh . 1. Jabalpur 


2, Raipur 


3. Ratlam 


II. Maharashtra.1. Ahmjdttagar. . 


2. Nasik 


3. Osmaoabad 


12. Orissa .1. Bolangir 


4 5 6 


I. Anantnag 

20 

10 

2. Qazigund 

20 

18 

STATE TOTAL 

40 

28 

1. Sedam 

17 

10 

2. Yadgir 

19 


Divisional Total 

36 

10 

1. Mandya 

19 

5 

2. Nagamangla 

20 

20 

Divisional Total. 

39 

25 

STATE TOTAL 

75 

35 

1. Cannanorc 

7 

_ 

2. Kasargode 

6 

— 

Divisional Total 

13 

— 

1. Attingal 

IS 

_ 

2. Trivardium 

6 

— 

Divisional Total 

21 

— 

STATE TOTAL 

34 

— 

1 , Barhi 

20 


2. Jabalpur 

20 

— 

Divisional Total. 

40 

~ 

1. Birgudi 

18 


2. Sirigpur 

7 

— 

Divisional Total 

25 

— 

1. Bajna 

20 

~r 

2. Ratlam 

20 

— 

Divisional Total 

40 

— 

STATE TOTAL . 

105 

— 

1. Akola 

5 


2. Rahuri 

1 

— 

Divisional Total 

6 

— 

1. Nasik. . , . 

16 


2. Sinnar 

1 

— 

Divisional Total 

17 

— 

1. Bhoom 

20 

15 

2. Osmanabad 

18 

8 

Divisional Total. 

38 

23 

STATE TOTAL 

61 

23 

1. Bangomunda . 

19 


2. Loisinga 

20 

— 

Divisional Total 

39 

_ 
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Annex. 2 . 1 (Conid.) 


1 2 

3 

4 5 


6 


2. Cuttack . 

1 . Keodrapada 

17 




2 . Kujanga .... 

20 

2 



Divisional Total 

37 

2 



STATE TOTAL 

76 

2 

13, Rajasthan .... 

1. Bharatpur . • 

1. Alwar . . . 

17 




2. Bharatpur ... 

20 

— 



Divisional Total 

37 

-- 


2 . Ud.iipur 

1. Bhilwara (SF) . 

17 

12 



2. Parashad (SF) . 

17 

20 



Divisional Total 

34 

32 



STATE TOTAL . 

71 

32 

14. Tamil Nadu .... 

1 . Ciiinglepuf 

1 . Chinglepui 

It 

9 



2 . Kanchipuram . 

17 ■ 

— 



Divisional Total 

28 

9 


2 . Krishnagiri 

1. Dharmapuri 

13 

10 



2. Uthangarai 

4 

IS 



Divisional Total 

17 

25 



STATE TOTAL . 

45 

34 

15. Uttar pradesh . 

1 . Almora (West) 

1. Atnlora 


20 



2, Someshwar 

5 

20 



Divisional Total 

5 

40 


2. Jhansi 

1 . Mauranipur 

8 

5 



2. Moth . • . . 

11 

20 



Divisional Total 

19 

25 


3. Lakhimpur Kheri (South) 

. 1. Cola .... 

19 




2. Mohamraadi • , . 

20 

20 



Divisional Total . 

39 

20 



STATE TOTAL . 

63 

85 

16. West Bengal ... 

1. Bankura (South) . 

1 . Motgoda .... 

20 

15 



2. Taldangra .... 

14 

20 



Divisional Total 

34 

35 


2. Midnapore (East) . 

1. Garbeta .... 

19 




2. Midnapore Sadar . 

5 

~ 



Divisional Total . 

24. 

— 



STATE TOTAL . 

58 

35 



ALL INDIA TOTAL 

907 

440 










CHAPTER III 


prograimme implementation 


Organisational Setup 

3.1 For successful implementation of the Social 
Forestry Programme with effective peoples’ participa- 
/tion it is but imperative that efficient administrative 
organisations exist in the States with adequate trained 
staff at different levels. The Government of India 
provided recurrent expenditure in terms of the pattern 
of the Central assistance for the Programme on staff, 
plantations, and material. Non-recurrent expenditure 
under Central assistance was confined to the purchase 
of vehicles, water tankers, office equipments of a dur¬ 
able nature and construction of essential structures. 
Keeping in view the requirements of the programme, an 
attempt has been made in this Chapter to study the 
organisational set up at the State, Divisional and Range 
levels, its adequacy and professional skill of planning 
and implementation of the Programme. 

3.2 State Level: The table at Annex 3.1 to this 
Chapter gives an account of the organisational set-up 
for implementation of the Social Forestry Programme 
in the States. In four States—Andhra Pradesh, 
Kerala, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu—separate Social 
Forestry Wing was created, either within or outside the 
Forest Department, for implementing Externally- 
Aided Social Forestry Programme (SF Programme) 
and other Centrally-sponsored Schemes of Social Fores¬ 
try including Rural Fuelwood Plantation Programme 
(RFWP). Additional staff under the specific schemes 
were sanctioned and posted at various levels in some 
of the States. In Assam and Bihar separate Social 
Forestry Wing was created for implementing Cen¬ 
trally-Sponsored Scheme of Rural Fuelwood Planta¬ 
tion and other State-sponsored Social Forestry 
Schemes. In seven States—Gujarat, Jammu & Kash¬ 
mir, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh and West Bengal—separate organisations were 
created within or outside the Forest Depart¬ 


ment for implementing Externally-Aided Social 
Forestry Project. In Haryana the Forest Department 
with separate staff implemented the World Bank- 
Aided Social Forestry Project, started in 1982 and 
covered the whole State. In two States—^Himachal 
Pradesh & Rajasthan the Forest Department imple¬ 
mented all Social Forestry Programmes including Cen¬ 
trally-Sponsored Rural Fuelwood Plantation Pro¬ 
gramme through regular territorial Forest Divisions, 

3.3 The table at Annex 3.2 to this chapter pre¬ 
sents organisational strength of the staff sanctioned 
and in position as far as available at various levels in 
the States, at the time of the study. The staff were 
sanctioned and posted under Social Forestry and 
other allied programmes. For Rajasthan, those per¬ 
sonnel of the regular Forest Department who were 
involved in Social Forestry (SF) programme in addi¬ 
tion to normal forestry operations have been includ¬ 
ed in the table. The table reveals that while at the 
higher levels, up to the Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, sanctioned posts were, by and large, filled 
up. a good number of posts at the lower levels re¬ 
mained vacant. For two States, Haryana and Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh the information was not available. 

3.4 Divisional level : In eight States namely Bihar, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, 
SF programmes in the 16 selected Divisions were 
implemented by the regular staff of territorial/affore¬ 
stations Divisions of the Forest Department. In some 
cases extra staff under specific schemes like RFWP, 
Minimum Needs Programme (MNP), National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP), Drought Prone 
Area Programme (DPAP), etc. were sanctioned and 
posted at different levels within the Division, in addi¬ 
tion to the territorial staff for normal forestry opera¬ 
tions. The statewise .status of the .selected Divisions 
are as follows : 



Table 3.1 : Status of the Selected Divisions 


State 

Selected Division 

Major functions 

1 

2 

3 

1 , Andhra Pradesh 

• • . 1. Nellore SF Division. 

2. Sangaraddy SF Div. 

SF Programmes 

SF Programmes 

2. Assam. 

. 1. Sibsagar SF Div. 

2. North Kamrup SF Div. 

SF Programmes 

SF Programmes 

3. Bihar 

• 1. Duinka Territorial Division. 

2. Gaya afforestation Division 

Regular Forestry operations including SF 
Programmes -do- 

4. Oujarat 

1. Baroda extension Div. 

SF Programmes 


2 , Kutch extensiau Div. 

-do- 


14 





15 


1 

2 

3 

5. Haryana 

. 1. Kurukshtra territorial Division 

Regular forestry operations including SF 
Programmes. 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

. 1. Nurpur Forest Division 

Regular forestry operations including SF 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

. 1. Anantnag SF Div. 

S. F. Programmes. 

8 . Karnataka . 

1. Mandya territorial Division 

Regular forestry operations including SF 
Programmes. 


2. Gulburga Forestry Division 

“do- 

9. Kerala 

1. Cannanpre SF Div. 

SF Programmes 


2. Trivandrum SF Div. 

-do- 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

1. Jabalpur territorial Division 

Regular forestry operations including SF 


2. Raipur -do- 

-do- 


3. Ratlam plantation Division 

-do- 

11, Maharashtra 

1. Ahmednagar SF Div. 

SF Programmes. 


2. Nasik SF Div. 

-do- 


3. Osmanabad -do- 

-do- 

12. Orissa . . 

. . 1. Bolangir RFWP Div. 

SF Programmes. 


2. Cuttak Coastal shelter belt affores¬ 
tation Division. 

SF and other afforestations programmss 

13. Rajasthan 

, . 1. Bhiratpur territorial Division 

Regular forestry operations including SF 
Programmes 


2. Udaipur -do- 

-do- 

14. Tamil Nadu 

. . 1. Chingleput RFWP Div. 

SF Programmes 


2. Krishnagiri -do- 

-do- 

15. Uttar Pradesh . 

. 1. Amlora Forest Div. 

Regular forestry operations including SF 
Programme 


2. Jhansi. -do- 

•do- 


3. Kheri. -do- 

-do- 

16. West Bengal 

. 1. Bankura territorial Division 

-do- 


2. Midnapur -do-. 

-do- 


3.5 The table at Anne-x, 3.3 to this Chapter depicts 
total number of staff at different levels sanctioned 
and posted in the selected Divisions in so far as data 
were available at the time of the study. The staff^ at 

the Divisional level were posted on regular basis, 
except for a few officials in Nellore (Andhra Pradesh), 
Dumka (.Bihar) and Anantnag (Jammu & Kashmir) 
Divisions, who were posted on deputation. As regards 
turnover of staff posted in most of the States, staff 
turnover, especially at the lower levels, is reported to 
be based on the exigency of work, rather than on a 
fixed tenure. The turnover was quite high in Chingle- 
put Division (Tamil Nadu) about 20 for four Range 
Forest Officers and five for Divisiomd Forest Officer 
during 1981-85. 

3.6 Range Level : In eight States—Bihar, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh. 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West_ Bengal—one 
Range Officer per Range was posted in the selected 
Ranges to look after Social Forestry Programme in 
addition l;o normal forestry operations. In Assam, 
the work of Range Officer was assigned to Dy. 
Range Officer in three selected Ranges. In Gujarat 
two Ranitp Officers, one each for extension and pro¬ 
gramme implementation were posted in the selected 
Ranges. In Madhya Pradesh, additional staff support 
was giveii as and when required, mainly to handle 
extra workload under normal forestry operations. In 
Maharasftra the work at the Range level was looked 
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after by the Plantation Officer. In Bolangir Division of 
Orissa extra Forestry Extension Officer was posted at 
the Range level, under education & training pro¬ 
gramme in addition to one Forest Extension Super¬ 
visor in the whole Division, whereas in Cuttack Divi¬ 
sion regular Range Officer, Foresters and Forest 
Guards were posted. The number of functionaries 
posted at the Range level varied from State to Stqtc. 
Watchmen were appointed only in nine out of 64 
selected Ranges for protecting public plantations. 

Adequacy of Staff Strength 

3.7 Eleven States—Assam, Haryana, Himachal Pra¬ 
desh, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal—reported that the xisting set up, especially 
the staff at the lower lelvels, was not sufficient for 
successful implementation of Social Forestry program¬ 
mes, whereas five states viz.—Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Jammu & Kashnrir and Madhya Pradesh re¬ 
ported that the present set up, at least the sanctioned 
strength, was adequate. In Himachal Pradesh th^ 
programme reportedly suffered for want of research 
staff to evolve suitable species for different climates 
and elevations to suit the needs of people. In Karna¬ 
taka one Assistant Conservator of Forest for each 
of the districts where the programme was taken up 
needed to be posted for coordinating with the District 
Rural Development Agency (DRDA). In Kerala, 
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only one Range Officer was posted to look after the 
implementation of Social Forestry Programme in the 
whole selected Division, Cannanore, whereas the 
Range Officers posted in other parts of the State were 
allotted smaller area of operation. At further lower 
levels, the staff posted were also inadequate to cover 
the whole area effectively. In Maharashtra posting 
of one Plantation Officer in each Block was considered 
absolutely necessary, since the Block was taken as 
the unit for selection of villages for the programme. In 
Orissa, full contingent of the staff was not posted in 
the Social Forestry Directorate set up recently. The 
strength of the Directorate was also considered inade¬ 
quate for implementing Social Forestry Programmes 
throughout the State. 

3.8 In the States where Social Forestry Programme 
was implemented by the regular Forest Department 
without any additional staff support, the existing staff 
of the Forest Department, especially at the Range & 
further lower levels, was throughly encumbered with 
normal forestry and other regulatory functions, so 
much so that they could not do full justice to the 
Social Forestry work. Moreover, since the regular 
Forest Officials were required to enforce punitive and 
other unpleasant measures against the villagers in case 
of illegal felling and theft of forest produce, perhaps 
they could_ not be regarded as the ideal agencies to 
motivate villagers to take to Social Forestry. In gene¬ 
ral, there was no love lost between the forest officials, 
especially at the lower echelons of the hierarchy, and 
the villagers. In Tamil Nadu, the staff strength at 
the lower levels was considered inadequate to achive 
the high targets laid down as well as for effective ex¬ 
tension work. In West Bengal, the Programme suffer¬ 
ed due to non-fulfilment of the sanctioned posts owing 
to financial constraints. Even in the States where 
administrative set up for SF Programme was consider¬ 
ed adequate, the process of recruitment of staff at 
the lower levels, for example in Andhra Pradesh and 
Jammu & Kashmir, was very tardy. 

Adequacy of extension and motivation staff at the 

grass-roots 

3.9 The extension and motivation staff at grass- 
root levels who were the Ivnchpin of Social Forestry 
Programme for its successful implementation, were 
conspicuous by their absence in Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar, Haryana, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. 
Such posts were created and filled-up, albiet partially, 
in other States. In Assam, school and college stu¬ 
dents, teachers a_nd_ women promoters were appointed 
on part-time basis in the selected pockets for motiva¬ 
tion work. In Gujarat, the role of the extension fores¬ 
try wing created within the Forest Department was to 
make people conscious of the seriousness of the prob¬ 
lem and to oropasrate extension methods, apart from 
actually imolementinn the Programme. In the State 
one post of Ladv Social Welfare Worker was filled-up 
out of four sanctioned. In Jammu Si Kashmir sepa¬ 
rate extension set un was created and extension work 
done mostly through sehool seminars and farmers’ 
camp. In Kerala the Programme at erass-root levels 
^ffered for lack of motivation and extension staff. 
Ifie work was entrusted to the voluntary agencies, fof 


it was considered that with high literacy rate in the 
state such arrangements would be more conducive to 
proper extension and motivation work among the 
villagers. 

3.10 In Madhya Pradesh the extension set up was 
created under Externally-Aided SF Project with three 
levels of extension workers viz.. Van Vistar Adhikari, 
Van Vistar Sahayak and Van '^wak. Many posts of 
the last two categories remained vacant. In 
Maharashtra extension work was proposed to be 
carried out by. the Assistant Plantation Officers with¬ 
out any elaborate extension set up. In Orissa, though 
the SF extension Supervisors of the rank of Range 
Officer were appointed the system proved to be not 
effective for lack of training in extension methods. In 
West Bengal, local youth, besides the forest extension 
workers, were appointed at the forest beat level for 
motivation work. The toal number of motivators and 
extension workers appointed was, however, abysmally 
low. Out of 1236 posts sanctioned, 828 or 67 per 
cent remained vacant. 

Training of staff 

3.11 In addition to in-service training for the re¬ 
gular Forest Department officials, short-term orienta¬ 
tion training was organised for the SF staff on exten¬ 
sion and afforestation techniques. However, as indi¬ 
cated in the table at Annex 3.3, no officials at any 
levels in 16 out of 32 selected Divisions were trained 
in Social Forestry, whereas for other three Divisions, 
details of staff deployment and their training were not 
available. The period of trainings varied widely from 
State to State. While orientation training of three 
months duration for the Social Forestry workers and 
other functionaries at the lower levels was organised 
in Madhya Pradesh, such training lasted for 2 to 3 
days^ in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. Besides, 
training programmes in Social Forestry for the con¬ 
ventional forest officials at the higher levels were or¬ 
ganised in Gujarat and Haryana at different research 
institutions in and out side the State. In Madhya 
Pradesh, Kerala and Karnataka such training pro¬ 
grammes were organised in collaboration with the 
Agricultural Universities for better understanding of 
the problems of the rural people. In Tamil Nadu, 
to streamline the training Programme for the Social 
Forestry functionaries at the lower levels, a Training 
Board was set up. No permanent arrangements for 
training of Social Forestry Officials were, however, 
created in the Selected Divisions. 

Problems faced in motivating staff at the grass-roots 

3.12 As regards motivation of staff at grass-root 
levels, training in extension methodology and rural 
sociology is essential. In the selected Forest Divisions 
of Gaya, Kutch, Gulbarga, Ratlam, Chingleput and 
Lakhimpur Kheri the staff at the lower levels could 
not be properly motivated for lack of such training. 
In the selected Divisions, Jabalpur, Raipur, Bharatpur, 
Udaipur, Bankura and Midnapur, where no extra staff 
support was provided for implementing Social Forestry 
Programme, the regular forest officials considered 
Social Forestry work additional burden oh them over 
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and above their normal workload. The stall at the 
lower levels had no incentives lor being motivated 
to Social Forestry Programme. In Tamil Nadu, the 
extension workers were appointed temporarily every 
ycai'. Lack of job security affected their morale as 
well as competence. It was also observed that they 
were appointed well after the onset of the planting 
season, whereas they should have been appointed be¬ 
fore the commencement of the season. Late appoint¬ 
ment of the extension workers affected preparatory 
work at grass-root levels. In Maharashtra the Social 
Forestry Project authorities faced certain staff pro¬ 
blems arising out of direct recruitment of the graduate 
Assistant Plantation Officers who had to work under 
the departmentally promoted less qualified Plantation 
Officers, fhe personnel relations problem caused 
misgivings among the staff which affected implemen¬ 
tation of the Programme. 


Steps suggested for motivating staff to Social Forestry 
Work 


3.13 Posting under Social Forestry Programme 
from the regular forestry operations was generally not 
preferred by the staff. Posting in the regular Forest 
Department, especially at middle and lower levels, 
was more attractive due to the various amenities and 
facilities available. Such facilities were, by and large, 
not available to the staff posted in Social Forestry Or¬ 
ganisations. The difference in the service conditions and 
facilities affected morale of the staff at such levels. For 
proper motivation of the staff posted in the Social 
Forestry Organisations extra monetary incentives 
should be given to the staff posted at Range level and 
below. Besides, training in extension methodology 
should be imparted to all the staff upto those levels 
for improving their competence. To increase profes¬ 
sional knowledge, technical skill and competence of 
the Social Forestry Workers, especially at grass-root 
levels, realistic training programmes should be orga¬ 
nised for them. Perhaps it is more a problem of 
changing work culture, from the semi-police and re¬ 
gulatory functions of the forest officials connected 
with the protertion and management of forests as a 
prime source of revenue, to the extension and moti¬ 
vation work, for enlisting participation of rural peo¬ 
ple on a mass scale in Social Forestry and Afforesta¬ 
tion programme. TTie responsibilities for efficient 
implementation of Social Forestry Programme should 
not be left to die Forest Department Officials alone 
engaged in normal forestry operations. Separate 
•iiained staff should be provided at different levels 
alongwith the extension and motivation staff at the 
grass-roots. 


Advance preparatory work 

3.14 Eight States—Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pra¬ 
desh, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Tamil 
Nadu and West Bengal—had sufficient time for prepa¬ 
ratory work before actual launching of the Programme 
in the field. In Kerala, though sufficient time was 


available for preparatory work, since the same 
departmental staff was entrusted with the 
implementation of all Social Forestry Programmes, 
adequate time could not be devoted to advance prepa¬ 
ratory work for all schemes. 

3.15 Other eight States—^Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Haryana, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Maharashtra, 
Orissa and Uttar Pradesh—reported that sufficient 
time was not available for advance preparatory work. 
In Andhra Pradesh, no preparatory work was possible 
due to the implementation of many schemes in haste 
at a time. In Assam, the problem reported was delay¬ 
ed sanction of funds. In Jammu L Kashmir , three 
months’ time was not considered sufficient for identi¬ 
fication of areas for the Programme. In Karnataka, 
due to very late clearance of the Project by World 
Bank, adequate preparatory time for advance action 
was not available. Similarly, since funds under NREP, 
were released on ad-hoc basis, it was not possible to 
form any idea in advance about the quantum of funds 
likely to be made available. Hence no preparatory 
work could be taken up. However, for Centrally— 
Sponsored SF Schemes, no such problem was encoun¬ 
tered. In Maharashtra, expansion of the Horticulture 
and Social Forestry Department was abrupt and left 
not much time for advance preparatory work. In 
Uttar Pradesh, seedlings for distribution under Farm 
Forestry could not be raised in time, as due to shortage 
of time suitable land for raising nurseries could not be 
identified in convenient locations. As a result, the 
Nurseries were raised in remote areas wherever land 
was available. 


Advance action taken 

3.16 Seven Divisions—Gaya, Dumka, Baroda, 
Ahmednagar, Nasik, Mandya and Udaipur had ade¬ 
quate time for site clearance, survey and demarcation 
of areas for plantation, acquisition of public/panchayat 
land, wherever available, and raising of seedlings in 
the Nurseries. In eight Divisions—^North Kamrup, 
Sibsagar, Kurukshetra, Anantnag, Bharatpur, Lakhim- 
pur Kheri, Bankura and Midnapur only publicity 
work among the villagers through meetings and short 
duration training camps were organised as preparatory 
to commencement of the Programme, whereas in an¬ 
other nine Division—Nellore, Sangareddy, Nurpur, 
Almora, Jhansi, Krishnagiri, Gulburga, Bolangir and 
Cuttack—^no preparatory work could be taken up, 
either for lack of sufficient time or for want of ade¬ 
quate funds in advance. In Chingleput Division pre¬ 
paratory work of extension and motivation suffer¬ 
ed due to very late appointment of the Social 
Forestry workers who were engaged on year to year 
basis, after the planting season had start^. In three 
selected Divisions of Madhya Pradesh preparatory 
work was confined to advance action for plantation 
on Government forest land only. In Kutch the Pro¬ 
gramme was launched without any preparatory woric 
on the basis of previous knowledge of the Forest Divi¬ 
sion. No information regarding preparatory vodc 
done was available for Osraanabad, Cannanore and 
Trivandrum Divisions. 
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Steps taken to create awareness of Social Forestry 

3.17 With a view to creating a sense of awarenes.s 
^ong the rural population regarding the basic con¬ 
cept of Social Forestry with particular references to 
site preparation, selection of the right type of species, 
essential inputs and plant protection measures, a few 
steps such as publicity through mass media, distribu¬ 
tion of pamphlets and booklets, organising lectures 
at schools and colleges, block meets of development 
.and extension workers and personal contacts with the 
villagers at weekly markets and at the Nursery levels, 
were taken up at range/bcat and at village levels in 
some of the selected Divisions. In a subsequent chap¬ 
ter, it has been clarified that the Forest Department 
was mainly instrumental in spreading the message 
of Social Forestry in so far as more than two-thirds 
of the selected beneficiaries under Form Forestry 
.reported awareness of the Programme through them. 
In Almora Division—such preparatory work was, 
however, not done, since no programme of Farm 
Forestry was implemented at the village level. In 
Jhansi and Lakhimpur Kheri Divisions adequate pre¬ 
paratory work was also not taken up by the Forest 
Department at grass-root levels to make people aware 
of the benefits under Social Forestry. Farm Forestry 
was mainly confined to peripheral Activities around 
urban and semi-urban areas. The weak extension 
machinery in the absence of the trained staff was res¬ 
ponsible for not being able to persuade the panchayats 
to release gram samaj land for block plantations. In 
most of the cases bKx;k plantations were raised on 
the gram samaj land made available through the efforts 
of the district administration. In Tamil Nadu the 
Forest Department officials and the village level Social 
Forestry workers took the help of the village Social 
Forestry Committees in making the villagers aware 
of the benefits under the Programme. However, in 
one of the selected Divisions Krishnagiri, such com¬ 
mittee existed on paper only. 

Problems faced in the absence of extension and 
motivation staff at the grass-roots 

3.18 In the Selected Forest Divisions where no 
extra extension and motivation staff at the grass-roots 
were appointed, the forest officials engaged in the 
implementation of Social Forestry Programme found 
it extremely difficult to shoulder the additional res¬ 
ponsibility over and above their normal workload. 
Moreover, for lack of proper orientation training, they 
were perhaps not properly attuned to making the rural 
fwople aware of the benefits under Social Forestry 
through extension work. Their role in the Programme 
was essentially confined to distributing seedlings from 
the Nurseries. Lack of coordination between the 
forest officials and Block agencies observed in certain 
States like Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu also affected the implementation of the 
Programme. The Programme, especially Farm Fores¬ 
try % and large, suffered heavily due to lack of follow- 
■up rrieasures. After the seedlings were supplied the 
farmers were left to fend for themselves. No arrange- 
*ents were followed through for getting feed back on 
the implementation of the Programme through regu- 
ter field visits by the implementing staff. 


Special incentive Schemes for the beneficiaries 

3.19 In addition to free distribution of seedlings 
and other inputs in most of the States, special incen¬ 
tive schemes were also implemented in some of the 
States as a measure to popularise Social Forestry on 
community as well as on individual basis. In the 
tribal areas of Gujarat, cash subsidy was given to the 
Iribals for raising minimum plantation of 2500 trees. 
For integiated plantation, either of Eucalyptus or 
Subabul, the State Government offered subsidy per 
hect. ranging from Rs. 800 in second year of planta¬ 
tion to Rs. 700 in the seventh year, subject to maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 2050 for the whole period. Under the 
scheme of reforestation of degraded forest land, small 
and marginal farmers were given cash subsidy of 
Rs. 250 per hect., in addition to other free inputs, 
provided the survival rate was 70 per cent and above, 
in Himachal Pradesh wire and fencing posts were 
supplied free to the farmers raising 1000 and above 
plants. In Madhya Pradesh under Hitgrahi Scheme 
under Social Forestry ten hects. of Government land 
were allotted to each family on which the Forest Depart¬ 
ment planted trees at the rate of one hect. per year. 
The beneficiaries, received Rs. 60 per month for keep¬ 
ing watch on the plantation, while the Forest Depart¬ 
ment incurred all planting and maintenance expenses. 
On harvest the beneficiaries would get full returns from 
the trees. 

3.20 In Maharashtra, cash incentive of Rs. 60 per 
annum per hect. for a period of five years was given 
to the selected SC & ST marginal farmers for taking 
up private plantation of fuel/fruit trees in “project 
villages” only. In Rajasthan the tribals were engaged 
under “Social security through plantation for tribal 
areas”, on a monthly wage of Rs. 250 for plantation 
on two hects. per year for 15 years and for its pro¬ 
tection until harvest. In addition, they were also given 
40 paise and 30 paise per surviving plant at the end 
of second and third year respectively. They would 
also get 20 per cent of the net profit from the harvest. 
About 450 families in the State were benefited under 
the Programme. In Uttar Pradesh a person was 
allowed to plant trees along a specified road length or 
on specified area and reap harvest. Initial wages were 
al-so paid for digging pits for planting trees. No infor¬ 
mation regarding number of the beneficiaries under 
this .scheme was, however, available. In West Bengal, 
the Forest Department encouraged the landless labou¬ 
rers who were allotted vested waste land as patta land 
to grow Farm Forestry on such lands by providing 
incentives in ca.sh and kinds. However, no precise 
information about the use of patta land by the allot¬ 
tees for Form Forestry was available. 

Cash Subsidy on survival percentage of plants 

3.21 To encourage proper upkeep and maintenance 
of plantation, cash subsidy to farmers on the basis of 
survival percentage was also granted in a few States. 
In Ncllore Division the farmers were given incentives 
of 25 paise per plant during the planting season and 
another 25 paise per surviving plant in the .second 
year. In Udaipur, under the scheme of allotment of 
denuded forest land for raising plantation, a cash sub¬ 
sidy of 40 paise and 30 paise were given per surviving 
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plant in second and third year respectively. In this 
Division the tribals were also given 100 or more plants 
for planting on owned holding with cash subsidy of 
rupees two and three per surviving plant at the end of 
first and second year. In Chingleput Division IRDP 
card holders were given special cash incentives subject 
to maximum of Rs. 155 per planting season for 500 
or more seedlings. In Bankura and Midnapur Divi¬ 
sions selected beneficiaries under Externally-.Aided 
Social Forestry Programme were given 40 to 50 grams 
of chemical fertiliser per planted seedling and 1/2 litre 
insecticides per hect. of plantation free of cost. Be¬ 
sides, a cash subsidy of 10 paise and 15 paise per 
surviving plant at the end of second and third year 
respectively was also given, subject to a maximum of 
Rs, 75 each year. 


Arrangements for research and development of species 

3.22 Several States like Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Himachal Pradesh, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh report¬ 
ed that no efforts were made for research and deve¬ 
lopment of species of trees suitable for particular agro- 
climatic zones, keeping in view problems of depletion 
of soil nutrient and fall in water table. In Andhra 
Pradesh, field research in this respect was totally lack¬ 
ing. In Himachal Pradesh the work was being tackl¬ 
ed in day to day working of the Forest Department. 
Moreover, no problem of depletion of soil nutrient or 
fall in water table was perceived. In Uttar Pradesh 
no such efforts made, as Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, had over the years, evolved suitable spe¬ 
cies for different agro-climatic zones in the State. 
Five States—Assam, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra and West Bengal—reported that the Sil¬ 
vicultural Division of the Forest Department was 
seized of the problems and several varieties suitable 
for different agro-climatic zones in the States bad 
been developed by him. In Gujarat Training Research 
and Communication circle in the Forest Department 
set up for identification of suitable varieties for various 
localities carried out research in this regard. 

3..23 In Haryana a research unit under Externally- 
Aided SF Programme was engaged in developing new 
species. Efforts were also made for developing suit¬ 
able species for desert and sandune areas. In Madhya 
Pradesh, preference was given to the local, hardy, 
fast growing varieties which were good coopicers as 
well. In Kerala, development of species had been 
taken up with Central Plantation Crop Research Insti¬ 
tute, Kerala Forest Institute and Agricultural Univer¬ 
sities in the State. In Tamil Nadu, afforestation in 
community land was taken up since 1961 and suitable 
species for different climatic zones had already been 
identified. 


Criteria for selection of districts/ divisions for Social 
Forestry 

3.24 Acute shortage of fuelwood and timber was 
the main consideration for selection of most of the 
districts for Social Forestry Programme. Among 


other criteria, availability of vast stretch of Goverh- 
ment/private waste land was cited as one of the major 
reasons for selection of districts like Nellore in Andhra 
Pradesh, Mandya and Gulburga in Karnataka, Jabal¬ 
pur in Madhya Pradesh, Bolangir in Orissa and Jhansi 
in Uttar Pradesh. High incidence of joblessness among 
the rural poor, especially marginal farmers and land¬ 
less labourers, also led to selection of Dumka in 
Bihar, Mandya and Gulburga in Karnataka and Bolan¬ 
gir in Orissa. In Assam, Social Forestry was taken up 
in the flood affected districts of North Kamrup and 
Sibsagar in the lower Bhrahmputra valley mainly to 
combat soil erosion, 


Arrangements made for distribution of seedlings 

3.25 With a view to studying as to how for the in¬ 
put delivery system was geared to cope with the require¬ 
ments of the massive tree plantation programme, one 
Nursery having distributed maximum number of 
seedlings during 1983-84 was proposed to be selected 
in each of the 64 selected Ranges. In Sinnar range of 
Nasik Division in Maharashtra no Nursery for rais¬ 
ing seedlings under Social Forestry existed at the time 
of the study. Hence, total number of the Nurseries 
selected was 63. Out of 63 Nurseries studied, size of 
31 was less than one hect. in each case, 17 Nurseries 
had one to two hccts. each and another 14 Nurseries 
had more than 2 hects, each, whereas data relating 
to the size of one Nursery were not available. 

Yearwise distribution of Seedlings 

3.26 The table at Annex 3.4 to this Chapter presents 
the number of seedlings of all species distributed to 
different agencies yearwise and percentage share of 
distribution to individual farmers, by each of the 63 
.selected Nurseries, upto 1983-84. Whereas seedlings 
were distributed by the selected Nurseries each year 
to the different agencies such as individual farmers, 
panchayats as well as for departmental plantations on 
roads, along canal banks and railbed, all of them did 
not distribute seedlings to individual farmers under 
Farm Forestry. The relative position is as follows : 

Table 3.2 : Distributed Piants to Difierent Agencies and 
farmers 


Year 


Number 
distributed 
seedlings 
to different 
agencies 

Number 
distributed 
seedlings 
to different 
agencies 
including 
individual 
farmers 

1 


2 

3 

i980-8] 

• ■ 

14 

9 

1981-82 

• 

25 

20 

1982-83 

, • 

50 

44 

1983-84 


62 

56j 
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During 1983-84, 56 out of 63 (89 per cent) selected 
Nurseries distributed seedlings to different agencies 
including individual farmers, while in each of the 
earlier years, the pumber of Nurseries which distri¬ 
buted seedlings to the above agencies was much less. 
However, since the data relating to date of setting 
up of the Selected Nurseries were not available, it 
was not known as to how many amongst them were 
actually functioning in each year. 


distributed on an average 222,000 seedlings out of 
which 86.6 per cent were distributed to individual far¬ 
mers. Thereafter although the volume of seedlings dis¬ 
tribution, both to different agencies as well as to far¬ 
mers increased in each of the next two, years, aver¬ 
age number of seedlings distributed per Nursery to 
individual farmers plummeted below 1981-82 level, 
which indicated lesser involvement of the selected 
Nurseries in Farm Forestry. 


Table 3.3 : Yearwise Distribution of average number of plants 
(000) per Nursery 


Year 


Seedlings 

Seedlings 

Per cent 



distributed 

distributed 

of 

Col 3 



to different 

to indivi- 

to 

Col 4 



agencies 

dual 





including 

farmers 





individual 

only 





farmers 




1 


2 

3 


4 

1980-81 


136.0 

75.1 


55 .2 

1981-82 


222.2 

192.4 


86.6 

1982-83 


164.2 

124.1 


75 .6 

1983-84 


198 .8 

112.9 


56.8 


The above figures are based on the number of 
Nurseries which had distributed plants to differept 
agencies including individual farmers. During 1980- 
81 viz. the initial year of the adoption of the pro¬ 
gramme, each of the nine selected Nurseries distri¬ 
buted on an average 136,000 seedlings to the 
different agencies out of which 55 per cent were 
distributed to individual farmers. Next year there 
was a quantum jump in terms of pumber of seed¬ 
lings distributed to the different agencies including indi¬ 
vidual farmers, as each of the 20 selected Nurseries 


Area coverage by the Selected Nurseries 

3.28 For 34 Nurseries no precise area of jurisdic¬ 
tion had been specified by the authorities. In case 
of the rest 29 Nurseries, area of jurisdiction in terms 
of number of villages as specified by the authorities 
was as follows : 


SI. 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Number of 
Nurseries 


14 

6 

2 

2 

I 

4 


Jurisdiction 

upto 25 villages 
26 to 50 villages 
51 to too villages 
101 to 150 villages 
151 to 200 villages 
above 200 villages 


The above table shows that each of the 29 Nurseries 
for which data were available had a fairly large 
number of villages to cover. Nine Nurseries had 
more than 51 villages each to cover. The details 
of the above nine Nurseries with actual size of each 
Nursery apd number of seedlings raised and distri¬ 
buted to farmers during 1983-84 are summarised in 
the table on the next page to make indepth study as 
to how far the Nurseries were able to perform the 
task effectively. 



Table 3 .4 : 

Plants raised and Distributed in 

1983-84 




State 

Division Range 

Area of 
the Nur¬ 
series 
(Hect.) 

Area of 
jurisdic¬ 
tion (No. 
of villages) 

Plants 

Percentage 
of Col. 7 
to Col. 6 

Whether 
demand 
met in 
full 



( 

Raised 

Distribu¬ 
ted to 
farmers 
1983-84 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Bihar 

Gaya Rajgir 

1.00 

300 

48200 

25671 

53.3 

Yes 


Madhya Pradesh 

(.Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh . 

West Bengal . 


Jabalpur 

Raipur 


Bhiratpar 

Lakhinipur 

Kheri 


MiJnapur 

(East) 


Barai 

Jabalpur 

Birgudi 

Singpur 

Alw.ir 

Gala 

Mohammadi 

Garbct'i 


0-40 

0.50 

2.00 

5.00 

0-90 

2.50 

2,50 

0.10 


73 

150 

80-100 

125-150 

250-303 

210 

200 

321 


32500 

15469 

6699 

1121 

203003 

239303 

284000 

28393 


20419 

14119 

1150 

200 

194041 

224033 

235000 

23393 


62.8 
91.3 
17.2 
17.8 

97.0 

93 .4 

82.7 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No. 


103.0 40% of the 
demand 
could not be 
met. 






31 


3.29 It is evident from the data that the size of 

some of the selected Nurseries was abysmally small, 
whereas they were required to cover a very large 
area. For example, the size of the selected Nursery 
of Garbeta Range in Midnapur Division was only 
0.10 hect., while the Nursery was required to cover 
321 villages. Similarly, the size of the Nurseries 
selected in Bharatpur, Jabalpur and Gaya Divisions 
ranged between 0.40 and 1.00 hect. although most 
of them were supposed to cover on ap average 
more than 150 villages each. The selected Nur¬ 
series in Gaya, Jabalpur and Raipur Divisions had 
also grown much less seedlings for distribution to 
farmers and others. The Nursery at Singpur Range 
having an area of 5.00 hect. had grown only 1121 
plants during 1983-84 out of which only 200 had 
been distributed to farmers. It is thus apparejnt 
from the actual performance vis-a-vis the size of 
the above selected Nurseries that the Nurseries had 
worked much below capacity, probably due to less 
demand for seedlings. The selected Nurseries in 
some other Divisions with almost the same average 
size had grown much more seedlings. For example, 
both the selected Nurseries in Lakhimpur Kheri 
Division with an area of 2.50 hect., each had grown 
more than two lakh plants each during the same 
period. ’’•'It 

3.30 The above nine selected Nurseries, each of 
which, except one, covered more than 100 villages, 
reported to have met, by apd large, the requirement 
of the area in full. Only the selected Nursery in 
Mohammadi Range of Lakhimpur Kheri Division, 
reported that about 40 per cent of the demand for 
seedlings could not be met in full, although no action 
to meet the shortfall in supply was contemplated. 
But if we consider actual performance of the above 
Nurseries in terms of distribution of seedling to the 
iiudividual farmers under Farm Forestry vis-a-vis the 
area of jurisdiction each had to cover, the reply that 
the requirement of the area could be met in full 
pointed only to the lack of sufficient demand for 
seedlings from the farmers of the area. This simply 
reflected the inadequacy of the extension work to 
make the farmers responsive to the programme of 
Social Forestry. Such observation was further 
confirmed by the performance of the selected Nur¬ 
series of Rajeir. Jabalpur, Barhi, Birgudi and Singpur 
Ranges. It is highly improbable that from such 
large areas, as covering more tha,n 100 villages, each 
selected Nursery was required to serve, the demand 
for seedlings from individual farmers could have 
been so low had there been proper extension work 
to. make the people conscious and to enthuse them 
to participate in the programme on an increasing 
scale. Whatever demand for seedlings from the 
limited number of ipdividual farmers had been made 
to the Nurseries, the same could be met. 

Extension of farmers’ participation in the Programme 

3.31 An unusual feature of the Social Forestry 
Programme worthy of consideration, was that even 
tefter four years of operation the programme had failed 
to enlist farmers’ participation in the programme to 
the desired extent, as was evident from the meagre 


off-take of seedlings by these groups. Moreover, as 
the actual physical achievements of the above nine 
selected Nurseries showed, seedlings raised together 
during 1983-84, about 8.5 lakhs, were just sufficient 
for being planted on about 400 hect. only as per the 
average planting norm of 2000 plants per hect. The 
infrastructure available for raising and distribution of 
seedlings was hardly sufficient to cope with the re¬ 
quirement of the massive plantation programme to be 
undertaken under Social Forestry. There is need for 
vigorous extension work, especially at the grass-roots, 
if the Social Forestry Programme has to make con¬ 
siderable stride in the coming years. The manner in 
which seedlings were distributed from the Nurseries to 
individual farmers under Farm Forestry, especially 
where the Nurseries were supposed to cover a very 
wide area, only confirmed that perhaps due import¬ 
ance was not being given to the extension part of the 
Programme by the implementing agencies. 

Distribution of Seedlings to farmers 

3.32 The following table shows number of farmers 
who were distributed plants yearwise by the selected 
Nurseries, according to the number of plants distri¬ 
buted. 


Table 3.5 ; Distribution of Farmers according to No. 
of Plants Distributed 


No. of plants 
distributed 

No. of farmers received plants in 
years 

different 

Range 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

f. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Upto 50 

93 

4467 

27842 

27866 


(8 .4) 

(64.0) 

(68 .2) 

(68 .1) 

51-100 . 

55 

386 

4721 

3850 


(5.0) 

(5.5) 

(11.5) 

(9.4) 

101-500 . 

730 

1233 

4948 

6647 


(66 .3) 

(17.7) 

(12.1) 

(16.3) 

501—1000 . 

147 

395 

2475 

1623 


(13 .4) 

(5.6) 

(6.1) 

(4.0) 

1001—5000 

67 

477 

828 

871 


(6.1) 

(6.8) 

(2.0) 

(2.1) 

5001- 10000 

7 

22 

28 

34 


(0.6) 

(0.3) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

above 10,000 

2 

1 

4 

11 


(0.2) 




Total . 

r 

1101 
(too .0) 

6981 

(100.0) 

40846 

(100.0) 

40902 

(100.0) 


1 (The figures in brackets indicate percentage of total number of 
farmers). 


In the initial year 1980-81 only 13 per cent of the 
farmers were distributed plants upto 100 each, whereas 
r730 farmers (66 per cent) received plants between 
/101 and 500 each. Thereafter, during each of the 
Subsequent years upto 1983-84 about 75 per cent of 
the total farmers on an average had received plants 
Aipto 100 each which apparently indicated that the pro- 
' gramme was gradually catching up with the small and 
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marginal farmers for whom the programme was es¬ 
sentially meant. During 1982-83 and 1983-84, four 
selected Nurseries in Bihar alone had distributed plants 
upto 50 each to 56 per cent and 40 per cent respec¬ 
tively of the total farmers falling within this group. 

3.33 In Kerala, distribution of plants to the farmers 
actually gathered momentum from 1982-83. During 
1983-84, four selected Nurseries in the State alone 
covered more than 33 per cent of the total farmers 
who were distributed plants between 101 and 500 
each by the selected Nurseries. The above data tend 
to point towards distribution of plants to fairly large 
size cultivators in Kerala. In Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka together number of farmers who were dis¬ 
tributed plants between 501 and 1000 each was fairly 
large during 1982-83, viz. 1130 out of 2475 (46 ^r 
cent) falling within this group. In these States Prin¬ 
cipal beneficiaries under Farm Forestry were big far¬ 
mers, whereas the Programme was primarily meant 
for the small and marginal farmers. Limiting the 
maximum number of seedlings to be distributed may 
help check this lopsided achievements. Number of 
big landlord farmers who were distributed plants above 
10,000 each increased from two, in 1980-81 to eleven 
in 1983-84. In respect of the selected Nurseries in 
other states no definite pattern of distribution of plants 
to the farmers of different size-groups was perceived. 

Major species grown by the Selected Nurseries 

3.34 On going through the data collected from the 
selected Nurseries it was observed that a fairly large 
number of species were grown and distributed by these 
Nurseries. As it was diflicult to analyse the data and 
comment on all the species grown some major species 
commonly grown by a good number of the selected 
Nurseries were studied in-depth. The following table 
indicates some of the major species and the number 
of percentage of the Nurseries growing such species ; 


Species 

No. of 
Nurseries 

V 

/o 

I. Albezia Lgbbeck (Siris) 

9 

14,3 

2. Azadirachia Indica (Nesm) 

8 

12.7 

3. Casuarina Equisitifolia (Saras) . 

13 

20.6 

4. Delbergia Sissoo (Shisham) 

22 

34.9 

5. Delonix Regia (Gulmohar) 

8 

12.7 

6. Eucalyptus .... 

45 

71.4 

7, Leucaenea Leucocephala 
(Subabul) .... 

17 

27.0 

8. Fruits. 

22 

34.9 


Eucalyptus was most popular amongst the species 
grown and distributed by as many as 71 per cent of 
the Nurseries studied. The next varieties in terms of 
popularity were Delbergia sissoo (Sishum) and fruits 
species ^own and distributed by 35 per cent of the- 
selected Nurseries. Name of the States & selected 
Divisions growing most popular varieties of the spe¬ 
cies are given at Annex. 3.5 to this Chapter, 


Arrangements for free and priced supply of seedlings 

3.35 Free seedlings were supplied to the farmers by 
the selected Nurseries in 10 out of 16 States in Assam, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh (only two Divisions), Maharashtra, Orissa, 
Rajasthan and West Bengal. In other States supply 
of seedlings were priced, although no uniform policy 
with regard to the priced supply of seedlings was fol¬ 
lowed. In these States details of the differential rates 
of supply of seedlings are indicated below ; 

Stales Rates at which seedlings were 

supplied to farmers & others 

1. Andhra Pradesh In Nellore Division free supply 

upto 2000 plants, above 2000 
@25 paise per plant. 

In Sangareddy Division free sup¬ 
ply upto 500 plants, above 500 
@ 5 paise per plant. 

5 . Haryana . Free supply to small & marginal 

farmers. For others @ 20 to 
30 paise per plant depending 
on type of species. 

3. Himachal Pradesh @ 10 paise per plant to indi¬ 

vidual; supply to the institutions 
& other Department free. 

4. Karnataka . . One selected Nursery in Man- 

dya Division supplied upto 2000 
plants free and charged 25 paise 
per plant beyond that limit. 

5. Madhya Pradesh . In Ratlam Division two selected 

Nurseries supplied free upto 10 
plants per farmer. Supply be¬ 
yond that Varied 50 paise to Rs. 

1.50 per plant depending on age 
and species of plants. 

6. Tamil Nadu . In Chinjleput Division free 

supply to IRDP Cardholders and 
@ 10 paise per plant to others. 

In Krishnagiri Division supply 
free upto 500 plants and there¬ 
after at 15 paise per plant. 

7. Uttar Pradesh . . In Almora Division free supply 

to the’Departments and to others 
at 15 paise per plant with 5 paise 
extra per plant for polythene 
bags. 

In Jhansi Division supply was 
free to army personnel and 10, 
13 & 20 paise per plant to margi¬ 
nal, small farmers and others res¬ 
pectively. 

In Lakhimpur Kheri at 10 to 20 
paise per plant depending upon 
the species planted. 

3.36 In the light of the above observations in diffe¬ 
rent States it is considered that for proper utilisation 
of the seedlings supplied under the Programme and 
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to prevent its wastage to the minimum, it is but im¬ 
perative that the farmers develop interest in the seed¬ 
ling supplied. This would be possible if they are re¬ 
quired to pay for it, however nominal that may be. 
Since small and marginal farmers and other wecker 
sections of the society may not afford to pay for the 
seedlings, the supply to this category of persons may 
be kept free upto a certain limit, say 100 plants per 
person. Supply of seedlings above that limit should 
be priced. 

3.37 Arrangements for carrying seedlings from 
Nurseries : In almost all cases the farmers had to make 
their own arrangements for transporting seedlings from 
the Nurseries. In Cannanore Division of Kerala, how¬ 
ever, arrangements were made in 1983-84 to supply 
seedlings through the Blocks and panchayats. Loca¬ 
tions were specified by the DRDA/Block Committees 
from where free seedlings were supposed to be distri¬ 
buted under their supervision. But the Blocks later 
on failed to take enough interest in supervising distri¬ 
bution of seedlings. As a result, supply of seedlings 
from the specified locations suffered badly. In 
Maharashtra free transportation of seedlings was pro¬ 
vided to the farmers from the adopted villages of 
Ahmednagar and Osmanabad Divisions, while the far¬ 
mers in the other selected Division Nasik had to make 
their own arrangements for carrying seedlings to their 
farms. 

Suggestions for improvement in the distribution of seed¬ 
lings. 

3.38 The above analysis unfolded the inadequacy of 
the existing input delivery system at grass-root levels 
,with regard to growing and distribution of seedlings to 
the farmers to support the massive tree plantation pro¬ 
gramme under Social Forestry. There is imperative 
need for setting up more Nurseries in rural areas for 
wider coverage. Moreover, since conventional methods 
of multiplying seedlings in the Nurseries is time-con¬ 
suming, technological innovations like tissue culture 
by which large number plants could be regenerated 
from a small piece of tissue or cells under artificially 
controlled conditions within a short span of time should 
be encouraged. The field research should primarily 
aim at tapping vast potential of this technique. 

Physical Achievements under the Programme 

3.39 With a view to assessing the progress of im¬ 
plementation of Social Forestry Progr^mc, data on 
physical achievements in terms of seedlings distributed 
and area brought under plantations were collected from 
different States. The table at Annex 3.6 to this chap¬ 
ter presents yearwise achievements under Centrally- 
sponsored SF Schemes including RFWP during the 
period under review, collected in course of the study 
and the same obtained from the progress report com¬ 
piled by the Ministry. Before attempting a critical 
analysis of the data on physical achievements under 
Social Forestry in different States, perhaps it would 
be, interesting to comment on wide divergence in the 
two sets of data for some of the States. In Assam, 
yearwise achievem91il§ data pertaining to distribution 

5—283 pc/89 


of seedlings supplied by the Forest Department com¬ 
prised both Central and State Sector SF Programmes. 
Even then the data appeared to be less than the 
achievements under Centrally-Sponsored SF Schemes 
including RFWP, as per the Ministry’s progress report. 
In Bihar, physical achievements in terms of number of 
seedlings distributed during 1982-83 and 1983-84 were 
much less than the data compiled by the Ministry. 
In Rajasthan 21 lakhs seedlings were reported to have 
been distributed during 1982-83, vis-a-vis a little over 
100 lakhs as per the Ministry’s progress report. The 
data for 1981-82 was not available while difference 
between the two sets of achievements data for 1983-84 
was not so pronounced. No data on physical achieve¬ 
ments in terms of free distribution of seedlings were 
available from Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh. For 
Madhya Pradesh, total seedlings distributed under all 
SF Programmes were reported under Externally-Aided 
SF Programme. In Gujarat Centrally-Sponsored 
RFWP was implemented in the forest areas of seven 
districts in the State and therefore, the seedlings dis¬ 
tributed were presumably used for raising plantations, 
on forest lands, whereas 435 lakh seedlings are re¬ 
ported to have been distributed under the Programme 
till 1983-84 as per the Ministry’s progress report. In 
Tamil Nadu, 11.37 lakh seedlings are reported to have 
been distributed in 1983-84, according to the Ministry’s 
progress report, vis-a-vis 109.04 lakhs reported by the 
State in course of the study. 

3.40 As regards the area brought under plantations, 
three States—Assam, Madhya Pradesh & Orissa- 
reported higher achievements than what the Ministry’s 
progress report depicted. While for Assam, wide 
variation between two sets of data are understandable 
due to the reasons stated above, for Madhya Pradesh 
area brought under plantation in 1981-82 was reported 
as 11821 hects., whereas only 3273 hects. were 
planted during the same year as per the Ministry’s 
progress report. For Orissa also the yearwise achieve¬ 
ment figures were very much on the higher side as 
compared to the figures compiled by the Ministry. 
The State Forest Department could not furnish any 
basis of the process of target setting and compilation 
of achievement figures. They simply supplied the 
figures as given in the State’s Annual Plan Docurnem- 
In the absence of any logical basis of computation 
of data, veracity of physical achievements, under 
the Programme as furnished by the Forest Department 
could not be relied upon. This general impression 
about authenticity of the data on achievements, by 
and large, holds good for almost all States, of course, 
with minor exceptions here and there, due to the 
absence of a reasonably good basis of estimation of 
achievements under SF Programme which most of 
the States failed to provide. 

3.41 Targets & achievements : The tables at 
Annexes 3.7 and 3.8 to this chapter give yearwise 
targets and physical achievements in terms of seedlings 
distributed and area covered by plantations respec¬ 
tively, separately for Extern ally-Aided and Centrally- 
Sponsored SF Programmes including RFWP. As 
regards physical achievements under Externally-Aided 
Programmes, wide variation between the achievements 
^ata compiled by the Ministry and the same collected 



from the States in course of the study was also per¬ 
ceived. But as already indicated, no basis of computa¬ 
tion of physical achievements at the State level was 
available, in the absence of which wide variation 
between two sets of achievement data could not be 
explained. As the data disclosed, for some of the 


States seedlings actually distributed under both the 
Programmes were much more than what was targeted, 
the extent of increase in some cases was more than 
200 per cent. The cases where the difference between 
the two sets of data is comparatively more pronounced 
are as follows : 


Table 3.6 : Seedlings Targated and Distributed 


(In lakhs) 


1981-82 198^83 1983-84 

Programnie/State /— --—, /- -, , -*- 

Targeted Distributed Targeted Distributed Targeted Distributed 
_ . _ ^ ^ ^ _ _ 


I. Centrally Sponsored Rural Fuelwood Planta¬ 
tion Programme ; 

Jammu & Kashmir .... 

Kerala. 

Maharashtra. 


IT. Externally aided SF Project ; 
Maharashtra 


(Figures in bracket indicate percentages of targets). 

3.42 The Evaluation study revealed that the data 
and information base under the programme was very 
poor in some of the States. No checks were practi¬ 
cally made to ensure that the reported number of the 
seed beds were actually raised in the Nurseries. As 
a result, authenticity of the number of seedlings raised 
could not be substantiated by relevant records. The 
field investigation also disclosed that the number of 
seedlings reported to have been distributed had been 
inflated out of proportion in a few cases. This appears 
to be a serious matter, for the actual expenditure 
incurred in raising and distribution of seedlings might 
be much less than the reported expenditure on the 
overrated physical achievements and what happened 
to be the difference in expenditure amount could as 
well be a subject for further investigation. 

3.43 The chart on the next page depicts statewise 
physical achievements upto 1983-84 under both the 
Programmes. Tamil Nadu showed highest achievements 
in terms of area coverage (94622 hects.), whereas in 
terms of seedlings distribution under Farm Forestry it 
ranked seventh amongst the States with 573 lakhs 
distributed under both the Programmes. In Gujarat 
which ranked second in area coverage, 88066 hects. 
arc reported to have been covered by plantation and 
2475 lakhs seedlings distributed during the same period. 
Under Centrally-Sponsored RFWP no seedlings' were 
distributed in Gujarat. However, for Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh acievements data relating to seedlings 
distributed comprised all SF Programmes implemented 
in the State and hence are not comparable with the 
achievements data of other States, Tn Orissa, both sfts 


— 

— 


70.00 

93 .15 
(133.07) 


35.00 

80.00 
(228 .57) 

40.00 

80.00 

(200.00) 


20.20 

25 .80 
(127.72) 

120.00 

171.42 
(142.85) 

— 

— 

— 

20.20 

40.10 
(198.51) 


of achievement data seem to have been inflated out of 
proportion, as could be seen when the figures are 
krthcr compared with the expenditure incurr^ bn the 
Programme. In States like Assam, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal which re¬ 
ported acute shortage of encroatfbment free public/ 
community land for raising ^ntation, moderate to 
fairly substantial achievements in terms of area brought 
under plantation betrayed eagerness of the State 
Governments to accomplish targets set under SF Pro¬ 
gramme, through largescale refore^tion of degraded 
forest land which, strictly speaking, was not (me of the 
major thrusts of the Programme. In States like Andhra 
Pr^esh, Karnataka and Maharashtra where Externally- 
Aided SF Programme was One or at leastlwo years old, 
progress of area brought under plantation was modest. 
In i^dhra Pradesh and Karnataka Programmes of 
seedling distribution under Farm Forestly during the 
same period was however quite remarkable. 

Allocation and Expenditure under SF Programmes 

3.44 The table at Annex 3.9 to this chapter indi¬ 
cates yearwise total allocation and expenditure separa¬ 
tely under Externally-Aided and Centrally Sponsored 
SF Programmes, in so far as the data were available 
in course of the study. The following chart (page No. 
26) gives Statewise allocation and expenditure under 
both tlie Programmes upto 1983-84. It is evident from 
the above chart that there is no correlation between the 
performance graphs of some of the States and the ex¬ 
penditure incurred thereon. Althouj^ there might 
be plausible re^spijs for that, as the type and nature 
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Achievements under Centrally Sponsored & Externally 
Aided Sf Programme ba^ween 19B0-85and 1983*84 
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ALLOCATION AND EXPENDITURE UNDER 
CENTRALLY SPONSORED AND EXTERNALLY 
AIDED PROGRAMMES UPTO 1983-84 i 


Andhra Pradesh 


Assam 


Bihar 


Gujarat 

- a^rr. 

Haryana 


Himachal Pradesh 


□ 675.55 
^ 512,78 

263-50 

266.34 

1 450.87 
J 450*87 


RS.IN LAKHS 


Jammu kashmir \ 


Karnataka y 


Kerala 



Madhya Pradesh 


Maharashtra 



Rajasthain 


Tajmit Nadu 


Uttar Pradesh 


15597.13 


968-90 

968.90 


1185.67 

2.5.13 


1433,08 
1720.88 

1254.52 

100.50 




4408-75 
43 


West Bengal 
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of the Programme varied widely anlong the States, 
certain glaring disparities in the Statewise perfpnnance 
and expenditure data merit consideration. Tamil 
Nadu reported highest achievements upto 1983-84 in 
terms; of area brought under plantations of 194622 
hects as against 88066 hects reported by Gujarat, 
whereas total expenditure under both the Programmes 
in Tamil Nadu was Rs. 2274 lakhs which amoimts to 
about 40 per cent of total expenditure incurred in 
Gujarat under both the Programmes. The physical 
achievements in ,^sam, Madhya Pradesh and Ch:issa 
appear to have been blown up disproportionate to ex¬ 
penditure incurred on the Programme. 

3.45 Utilisation of funds : Data relating to year- 

wise allocations under both Centrally-Sponsored and 
Externally-Aided SF Programmes ware not available 
for Gujarat, Kerala, and Orissa. Seven States, Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Tamil 
Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal could 
not spend the whole amount allocated under 
Social Forestry, the degree of under-utilisation 
ranged from less than one per cent 

in Uttar Pradesh to 29 per cent in Karnataka. In 
Karnataka Rs. 335 lakhs only out of Rs. 645 lakhs 
released during the first year (1983-84) under World 
Bank-Aided Programme could be utilised. In 
between stood Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal with 
under-utilisation to the extent of 25 per cent and 23 
per cent respectively, followed by Maharashtra 12 per 
cent and Rajasthan 9 per cent. In Maharashtra Civil 
works under the Programme suffered as land for con¬ 
struction of quarters for Social Forestry Staff could 
not be procured in time. In other States funds re¬ 
leased were reportedly utilised in full. The infor¬ 
mation was not available for Jammu & Kashmir and 
Orissa. 

3.46 Timeliness of sanctioning of funds : Five 
States, Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and 
West Bengal reported no problems with regard to 
timely sanction of funds for Social Forestry Program¬ 
me. In Andhra Pradesh there was no uniform flow 
of funds throughout the year. Major proportion of 
the funds were available during third and fourth 
quarter of the year which affected supply of inputs 
with regard to quality of materials. In Assam imple¬ 
mentation of the Programme suffered due to delayed 
release of funds. In five States, Himachal Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh & Rajas¬ 
than funds fdr SF Programme were released in time, 
whereas Social Forestry schemes under National 
Rural Employment Programme (NREP), Drought 
Prone Area Programme (DPAP) and Rural Land¬ 
less Employment Guarantee Programme (RLEGP) 
suffered due to delayed released of funds by District 
Rural Development Agency (DRDA). In Madhya 
Pradesh delayed released of funds by DRDA posed 
difficulty for preparatory work. In Himachal Pradesh 
funds were sanctioned after planting season was over. 
In Uttar Pradesh funds were available in AprO and 
May when hardly any time was left for raising the 
Nurseries. _ Funds for raising the Nurseries should be 
made available by December/January at the latest. 
In Rajasthan the Programme suffered due to late re¬ 


lease of funds under Command Area Development 
Project. The Evaluation Study tend to show that at 
the field level the Programme suffered either from 
delayed release or from inadequacy of funds. Since 
raising of seedlings in the Nurseries requires elaborate 
preparatory work, release of funds under SF Pro¬ 
gramme should be ensured well in advance. 

Coordination Amongst related Departments 

3.47 In no States, barring Andhra Pradesh and 
Gujarat, guidelines for the functionaries at different 
levels, specifying how the linkage between SF wing 
and DRDA at district/divisional levels should be 
established, were issued by the State Governments. 
The only guidelines issued stipulated utilisation of 20 
per cent NREP and RLEGP funds provided by 
DRDA in raising seedlings to supplement SF Prog¬ 
ramme. The Social Forestry Wing had practically 
no other functional liaison worth mentioning with 
the DRDA. In Andhra Pradesh forward linkage at 
the district level was established through the Collec¬ 
tor who was Chairman of SF Programme and 
DRDA, NREP and DPAP at the district level. The 
linkage helped pooling up men and materials under 
all these schemes. The DRDA arranged through 
nationalised banks loans under various subsidy 
schemes for creating infrastructure like dugwell, 
pumpsets, water drums for quite a few joint Farming 
Cooperative Societies of SC/ST and other weaker 
sections, to whom Government wasteland was allot¬ 
ted for raising plantations. The NREP funds were 
utilised for maintaining plantations on such allotted 
wasteland. Loan facilities were also arranged for 
Ihose engaged _ in watering, avenue and strip planta¬ 
tions. In Gujarat, all DRDA Directors were givcu 
orientation training in Social Forestry. The DRDA 
provided funds to SF Division for raising Kisan Nur¬ 
series. For proper coordination vrith the DRDA 
and other agencies supplementing forestry work, 
an officer of the rank of Dy. Chief Conservator of 
Forests was posted at the State Headquarters. In 
Jammu & Kashmir panchayat lands were demarcated 
at the meetings of district level committee Chaired 
by the District Development Commissioner, for rais¬ 
ing of block plantations. As a measure of protec¬ 
tion the DRDA & Block authorities provided funds 
for fencing and for engaging watch and ward staff. 
In Rajasthan for overall coordination at the district 
level a committee chaired by trhe District Collector 
was set up for planning out SF Programme. 

3.48 Defficiencies in Coordination observed in cer¬ 
tain States : In Kerala attempt by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment which acted more or less in their own way, in 
seekiiig cooperation from the Block officials for dis¬ 
tribution of seedlings under Farm Forestry in 1983- 
84 met with little success, for the Block functiona¬ 
ries failed to ensure proper distribution of seedlings 
after the same were dumped at the appointed sites. 
In Tamil Nadu the functionaries of the Social Fores¬ 
try Wing and Agriculture Department at the grass- 
roots engaged in the implementation of SF Prog¬ 
ramme and NREP & RLEGP respectively, not only 
did not cooperate with each other without any feed¬ 
back of infonnation in either way, but also acted 
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in their own individualised manner which was not 
alyvays conducive to smooth working of the Prog¬ 
ramme. For example, seedlings purchased by the 
Rural Development Department from the Social 
Forestry Wing were distributed free under NREP/ 
RLEGP, where as the Social Forestry Wing realised 
five paise per seedling (to be reimbursed later) for 
distribution under Farm Forestry. This system of 
distribution of seedlings, discriminating one set of 
beneficiaries against another, had an adverse effect, 
for people tended to resent this dual distribution 
policy. In Uttar Pradesh though targets under SF 
Programme were finalised at the meetings of the 
DRDA chaired by the Collector, the DFO of the 
SF Division being not a member of the DRDA, was 
not involved in the process. 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

3.49 The Centrally-Sponsored Scheme of Social 
Forestry prolvided for the setting up of a Monitoring 
and Evaluation Cell to ensure satisfactory implemen¬ 
tation of the Programme. In all the States, except 
Bihar, Monitoring” and Evaluation Cell was either 
created or the existing ones in the State Forest De¬ 
partment strengthened. But its activities, by and 
large, were confined to the assessment of the Prog- 
lamme through progress reports, except in a few 
States, where some evaluation studies were conduct¬ 
ed. 

3.50 Evaluation of Social Forestry Programme by 
the States ; Evaluation of the Programm.e was con¬ 
ducted in a few States by the Monitoring and Eva¬ 
luation Cell created under the Programme as well as 
by other outside agencies. The scope and coverage 
of the evaluation kudy, however, varied widely 
among the States, In Madhya Pradesh an evalua¬ 
tion carried out in October-November 1983, jointly 
by Government of India, USAID and the State team 
inter-alia recommended that there should be greater 
emphasis on extension training for the field staff 
as well as for the panchayat representatives and vil¬ 
lage youth, and that a system of distribution of 
produce should be evolved, giving preference to the 
rural poor. The study was, however, confined to 
Externally-Aided SF Programmes in the State. In 
Rajasthan the Forest Department conducted an Eva¬ 
luation of Farm Forestry Programme in 1983 which 
revealed that the survival rate of Farm Forestry 
varied by and large from 40 per cent to 50 per 
cent in most of the districts and that the beneficia¬ 
ries were generally motivated to adopt plantation 
after observing the plantations raised by fellow 
farmers. No fencing could be done by the farmers 
to protect plants against grazing by animals due 
to the cost involved. Insecticides and fertilisers were, 
by and large, not used as a result of which plant 
mortality was very high. Proper planting practices 
were also not known to the farmers in general. In 
other words, the evaluation study focussed attention 
on not very encouraging performance under Farm 
Forestry in the State. 

3.51 In Tamil Nadu Evaluation Studyr conducted 
by several agencies inter-alia recommended that (a) 
to ensure continuing participation in the Programme 


by the people policy support and field strategy would 
have to be properly designed, (b) social control of 
public plantation and regulatory measures would 
have to be strengthened for protection of community 
plantation and (c) there was need for leorieutation 
towards the service motive from the regulatory work 
ethos on the part of the field functionaries. The 
evaluation studies were however, conducted in respect 
of Central Sector scheme of Social Forestry Pro¬ 
gramme only. In West Bengal interim report of 
the Evaluation of SF Programme in the State brought 
out in December 1983, showed that (i) while Farm 
Forestry Programme had been successful in s o far as 
it was possible to identify the target groups, establish 
communication and create confidence, especially in 
Purulia, Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan and Midnapur 
districts, the programme made little impact in inten¬ 
sively cultivated 24 parganas, Howrah and Hoogly 
distnets, due to non-availability of infrastructural faci¬ 
lities such as extetnsion worWs, incremental staff etc. 
in the initial years, (ii) he performance of the village 
wood lots was not upto the mark due to (a) non¬ 
availability of community land in the State, (b) lack 
of suitable local leadership, (c) lack of adequate ex¬ 
tension coverage (d) lack of community feeling among 
the villagers who apprehended that the individual 
share of benefit would be meagre and benefits might 
be cornered by influenial persons in the community 
and, (iii) survival rate of plants on strip plantations 
was much less than that in case of other plantations, 
due to grazing by animals. 

Role of Volntary Agencies in Social Forestry 

3.52 The herculean task of Social Forestry was 
sought to be achieved by mobilising support from all 
sections of the community, schools, f;irmcrs, pancha- 
yats and voluntary organisations, bocii in extension, 
and motivation work as well tis in raising the Nurseries 
for distribution of seedlings. The Evaluation Study 
revealed that, except in a few cases, involvement of 
the voluntary agencies in Social Forestry Programme 
was almost minimal. In about 20 out of 32 (62 
per cent) selected Divisions no involventent of the 
voluntary organisations in Social Forestry Programme 
was perceived. In other selected Divisions where 
voluntary organisations were associated with Social 
Forestry Programme in some form or other, their 
involvement could be summarised as follows :— 

(a) Motivation work—in Sangareddy, Baroda and 
Nasik—A few voluntary organisations took active 
part in creating awareness among the public about 
tree plantations and its protection. 

(b) Distribution of seedlings—In Sangareddy, 
Dumka, Baroda, Cannanorc, Ahmcdnagar and Bolan- 
gir Divisions, voluntary organisations were also in¬ 
volved in the distribution of seedlings in addition to 
the implementing agencies. In Kerala, where there 
were no village level workers for motivation and 
extension work for SF Programme, several voluntary 
agencies were associated with the Programme at grass- 
root levels, for seedlings distribution. 

(c) Raising of Nurseries for distribution of seed¬ 
lings—In Baroda and Ahmednagar Divisions a few 



voluntary organisations raised Nurseries in the com¬ 
pound of their premises for distribution. In Almora 
Division educational Institutions and social organisa¬ 
tions like Nehru Yuvak Kendra did plantation on 
public land under guidance of the SF Department. 
In Lakhimpur Kheri Division one industrial Unit, a 
sugar mill, adopted a group of viilages for Social 
Forestry Programme. Seedlings raised in the land 
owned by the sugar mill were supplied to the farmers 
at 10 paisc per plant, besides fertiliser at subsidised 
rate. 

3.53 Need for enlisting support and active participa¬ 
tion of voluntary agencies : As field investigation 
revealed, the strategies followed were primarily aimed 
at achieving the targets under the Social Forestry Pro¬ 
gramme through the official implementing agencies. 
The programme failed to motivate voluntary organisa¬ 
tions to get involved in the Programme at the grass¬ 
roots to the desired extent. Perhaps this was mainly 
due to excessive bureaucratisation of this peoples’ 
programme in the hands of the official agencies which 
failed to kindle a glimmer of hope in the minds of 
rural people to the desired extent. Obviously, perform¬ 
ance under the Programme, at least in the matter 
of raising block Plantations on community/panchayat 
land, lagged far behind expectations. The Programme 
was too challenging for any single agency to handle 
effectively, however efficient and resourceful they might 
be. The capacity of the dynamic voluntary organisa¬ 
tions in carrying out the specific tasks that could be 
assigned to them should be assessed well in advance. 
They may also be encouraged to adopt a group of 
villages, depending upon their individual capacity, for 
implementation of Social Forestry Programme. It is 
more often than not observed that the voluntary 
organisations have the capacity to mobilise rural youth 
under their banner for large scale tree plantation 
programme, as was witnessed during the last Kurabh 
Mela at Hardwar when Nehru Yuvak Kendra organised 
tree plantations on the hill slopes on a massive scale 
through active participation of the pilgrims. 

Lack of aftercare measures by the implementing 
agencies 

3.54 The Evaluation Study revealed, as shown in 
a subsequent chapter, that the functionaries engaged 
in Social Forestry Programme at grassroot levels did 
not attend to after-care and other followup measures 
to an appreciable extent in States like Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Kerala, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. As a 
result, higher plant mortality, especially under Farm 
Forestry, could largely be attributed to lack of follow¬ 
up measures after the seedlings were distributed. Given 
the requisite training and resources, it would be 
comparatively easier for the voluntary organisations 
to take after-care measures after seedlings were 
distributed. 


Role of Block Agency in Social Forestry 

3.55 On<; of the Weak links of Social Forestry 
Programme is the absence of a strong and efficient 


organisation, fully acquainted with the problems of 
rural people at grass-root levels to motivate people 
to adopt Social Forestry. Except in a few cases 
here and there, the Slock agency did not prove to be 
very effective in disseminating message of Social 
Forestry to villagers. Also the role of Block agency 
in persuading village panchayats to take initiative 
in raising block plantations on panchayat/community 
land was practically negligible. This is evident from 
the fact that out of 256 selected villages block planta¬ 
tions on community land or village forestry were 
raised in 23 villages only. The programme was still 
considered as the primary responsibility of the Social 
Forestry Organisation or the Forest Department and, 
by and large, was being executed in highly centralised 
manner with not much involvement of the rural 
development agencies at the divisional/range levels. 

Need for inter-departmental coordination 

3.56 The volume of work envisaged under Social 
Forestry Programme is too stupendous for any single 
organisation to handle efficiently. There should be 
an integrated approach to the programme of Social 
Forestry involving all concerned departments, espe¬ 
cially Forests, Development and Revenue at different 
levels for synergetic action. For effective coordina¬ 
tion among the concerned departments and for the 
proper implementation of the Programme target setting 
under the Programme should be left to the District 
Level Committee on Social Forestry headed by ffie 
Collector. The Committee should be reconstituted 
as an integj-ated administrative machinery which should, 
be responsible for fulfilment of targets under various 
components of the Programme for which technical 
support, extension and motivation work should be 
provided by the SF Organisations. The Block agency, 
especially its staff of the grass-roots, should also be 
involved as far as possible in extension, motivation 
and follow-up work. To enlist peoples’ participation 
the Programme at grass-root levels, instead of being 
made the sole responsibility of any particular depart¬ 
ment, should be implemented through Block and 
village level Committees. This being a peoples’ 
programme their participation and involvement at every 
level, right from selection of areas and selection of 
species to actual plantation work, should be ensured 
to achieve success. 


3.57. The extension machinery needs to be geared 
up to educate the people about aims and objectives 
of the Programme. As womenfolk in the rural 
areas are also engaged in procurement of fuelwood 
and fodder, women motivators should be recruited to 
enlist their participation. Proper follow-up measures 
like advice on after-care, watering, plant protection 
measures etc. should be the responsibility of the imple¬ 
menting agencies in close collaboration with the Block 
agency for at least two years after distribution of 
seedlings to the farmers. Incentives in the form of 
fertilizers and insecticides should also be provided 
as far as possible alongwith free distribution of seed¬ 
lings to small, marginal farmers and other weaker 
sections of the community, 
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Statement showing Organisational set up for implementation of 


Separate Organisation created for implementing Externally 
aided and Centrally sponsored Social Forestry Programme 


1 


1. Andhra Pradesh 

During 1983-84, twelve Social Forestry Divisions under 
Externally aided CIDA (Canada) Social Forestry Project, eight 
Divisions under Rural Fuelwood Plantation Programme 
(RFWP) and two under Drought Prone Area Programme 
(DPAP) Were created in the Forest Department with separate 
administrative stafFfrom top to bottom viz, at the State, circle 
and divisional levels. The Principal Chief Conservator of 
Forests head the Social Forestry (SF) Organisation with one 
Chief Conservator of Forests under him who directly dealt with 
Social Forestry Programme. SF programme in the State was 
implemented by the regular territorial divisions of the Forest 
Department during 1980-81 and 1981-82. Separate Social 
Forestry Divisions were initiated in 1982-83 with the posting of 
working Plan, Officer in the area to assess the potential and to 
prepare perspective plan for implementation. The above divi¬ 
sions Were created for implementation of all SF programmes, 
except in reserved forest areas where territorial divisions imple¬ 
mented plantation work. 

2. Kerala 

The entire Social Forestry work viz. World Bank assisted 
programme, Centrally sponsored RFWP and other SF schemes 
Were implemented by SF Divisions separately created in the 
Forest Department under World Bank Project, headed by Chief 
(Conservator of Forests (SF Projects). The Divisions imple¬ 
mented other SF Schemes under Rural Landless Employment 
Guarantee Programme (RLEGP), National Rural Employ¬ 
ment Programme (NREP) and small and marginal farmers in 
areas under their control. 

3. Maharashtra 

All Social Forestry Programmes in the State were consoli¬ 
dated in 1981 and placed under charge of new Horticulture and 
Social Forestry Department headed oy a Secretary, separate 
from Forest Department. The principal level officer responsi¬ 
ble for supervision of field activities was Director of Social 
Forestry cf the Status of Chief Conservator of Forest. The 
H&SF Department was primarily responsible for implemen¬ 
tation of Externally aided USAID Social Forestry Project with 
staff posted at various levels. The Department was also res¬ 
ponsible for implementing other Centrally sponsored Social 
Forestry Schemes including RFWP. The staff appointed under 
any Social Forestry Programme implemented all Social Fo¬ 
restry Schemes in their jurisdiction, in addition to their normal 
work in identified villages under Externally aided Social Forestry 
Programme. 


Separate Organisation created for Centrally sponsored Social 
Forestry Programmes including Rural Fuelwood plantation 
Programmes 


2 


1. Haryana 

Haryana Forest Development Board set up in 1982 imple¬ 
mented Centrally sponsored SF scheme of RFWP and other 
State sponsored schemes. Separate set of staff was provided 
for the above schemes, w.e.f. 1985-86. Haryana Forest Dev.- 
Board implemented all Social Forestry Programmes includihg 
Externally aided and special programmes like RFWP, DPAP, 
etc. 


2. Assam 

The newly created Social ^Forestry wing comprising 15 SF 
Divisions alongwith 3 Afforestation Divisions under Chief 
Conservator Forests in the Forest Department implemented all 
SF Schemes including RFWP. 


3. Bihar 

The State Government created five SF Divisions in the 
State for implementing various social forestry and other affore¬ 
station schemes including RFWP. Such divisions were exclu¬ 
sively responsible for implementation of Social Forestry Pro¬ 
grammes only. 
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Annex—3 1 (Contd.) 


Social Forestry Programmes in the States 


Separate Organisation created for implement¬ 
ing Externally aided Social Forestry Project 

Regular territorial divisions of 
Forest Department implemented 
Externally aided Project. 

Regular territorial divisions of Forqst 
Department implemented Centrally spon¬ 
sored sdiemes of Rural Fuelwood Plantation 
(RFWP) and other Social Forestry Schemes. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

1. Gujarat 

1, Karnataka 

1. Assam 

The Extension Forestry Wing set up in the 
Forest Department in 1969, subsequently re- 
,named as Social Forestry Wing headed by a 
Chief Conservator of Forests iraplemsmad 
the world B.tnk aided Social Forestry Project. 

In 32 Territorial Divisions in the 
State not covered by specially created 
SF Divisions, Externally aided SF 
Project was implem.'nted, though in 
a scattered way. 

Prior to the [creation of separate Social 
Forestry Divisions Social Forestry schemes 
including RFWP, were implemented by the 
territorial forest divisions. With the setting 
up of separate SF division the work was gradu¬ 
ally being taken over by them. 

2. Haryana 

2. West Bengal 

2. Bihar 


The State Forest Department with separate Territorial Forest Divisions in RFWP was launched in all districts in the 
staff Irom top to bottom implemented the all Divisions in all districts were State by regular territorial divisions of the 

World Bank aided SF Project started in July engaged in SF programme under Forest Department. No staff at the higher 

1982 and covered the whole state. Externally aided Social Forestry level was sanctioned under the scheme. Some 

Project, including reforestation of staff like Foresters and Forest Guards were 

degraded forests. sanctioned under the scheme at lower formations 

in eight districts. 


3. Jammu and Kashmir 

The Externally aided SF Project was imple¬ 
mented by SF Divisions separately created in 
the Forest Department, headed by a Project 
Director of the rank of Additional Conser¬ 
vator of Forests. The Centrally sponsored 
RFWP was not implemented in the State. SF 
schemes under NREP was implemented 
by Development Departments. 
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3. Gujarat 

RFWP was implemented in forest areas in 
seven districts by regular forests officials in 
addition to normal forestry operations. 
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1 .. 2 

4. Tamil Nadu 

Seveniccn separate Social Forestry Divisions were created 
in the Forest Department under Addl. Chief Conservator of 
. Forests (SF) for implementing Externally aided SIDA (Sweden) 

SF Project and four Social Forestry Divisions for implemen¬ 
ting Centrally sponsored SF scheme of RFWP with separate 
staff posted at different levels. Area of jurisdiction of SF 
Divisions were not always conterminous with the revenue dis¬ 
tricts. SF works under IRDP, NREP and RLEQP were 
implemented by Rural Development Department. 



3 . 


4 . 


5 . 


4. Karnataka 

The World Bank aided SF project was 
implemented by specially created eight SF 
Divisions under direct charge of Addl. Chief 
Conservator of Forests in the forest depart¬ 
ment with separate staff provided. TheSF 
Divisions were created in dry zones leaving 
potential for concentrated works. 


5. Madhya Pradesh 

The Directorate of Social Forestry created 
under Externally aided USAID Social Forestry 
Project in 1981-82 covered 29 districts in the 
State wherein separate Social Forestry Divi¬ 
sions were set up for implementing Externally 
aided SF project. 

6. Orissa 

In 1983 a separate Social Forestry Directo¬ 
rate under Forest Department headed by one 
Director of the rank of Addl. Chief Con¬ 
servator of Forests was created for implement¬ 
ing SIDA (Sweden) aided SF Project. The 
Directorate was yet to start functioning with 
full contingent of staff. 

7. Uttar Pradesh 

Twenty nine SF Divisions under administra- 
tivc Control of Chief Conservator of Forests 
(SF) in the Forest Department were created 
under World Bank aided SF Project which 
covered entire Gangetic plain, comprising 42 
districts, devoid of forest cover. The officers 
posted in tire divisions implemented all SF 
schemes in their respective areas, though 
funded from different sources, in addition to 
normal territorial work. Separate staff for 
specific schemes were sanctioned and posted 
in specific areas where such schemes were in 
operation. 

8. West Bengal 

Separate Social Forestry Wing in the 
Forest Department was created after 1983 with 
6 SF divisions for implementation of 
Exiernally aided Social Forestry Programme 
of farm forestry, strip plantation and village 
wood lot. The area of operation of SF 
Divisions was mainly non-territorial forest 
areas. 


4. Himachal Pradesh 

Forest Department implemented Centrally 
sponsored Social Forestry schemes including 
R.FWP, alongwith the other State schemes 
through regular territorial divisions, w.c.f. 
1985-86 all Social Forestry Schemes except 
RFWP, were amalgemated under the World 
Bank aided National SF (UMBRELLA) Pro¬ 
ject under overall coverage of one Assistant 
Conservator of Forests arid executed through 
regular territorial forest division, 

5, Karnataka 

Forest Department implemented RFWP 
in eight districts through territorial divisu>ns 
where 16 Range Forest Officers and 52 Fores¬ 
ters were appointed under the programme. 


6. Madhya Pradesh 

fn ten districts Centrally sponsored RFWP 
was implemented by regular tcrritorial/plauta- 
tion divisions of Forest Depatrment, in 
Madhya Pradesh SF schemes under NREP 
were executed through USAID Project. 


7. Orissa 

Forest Department implemented Central 
and State sector SF schemes including RFWP 
through territorial/afforostation .divisions. 
During 1983-84 pre-plantation work under 
SIDA assisted SF project was taken up by 
Forest Department. SF Schemes under 
NREP, IRDP and DPAP were implemented 
by Forest Department in cooperation with 
Horticulture & Soil Conicrvaiion Department, 


8. Rajasthan 

Social Forestry Programmes including 
Centrally sponsored RFWP were implemented 
by Territorial Forest Divisions in addition to 
normal forestry operations. Some of the 
Ranges under Forest Divisions were designated 
as Social Forestry Ranges and reserved exclusi¬ 
vely for Social Foestry Work, 

9. Uttar Pradesh 

Centrally sponsored scheme of RFWP was 
implemented since 1981-82 in the remaining 
19 districts in the State not covered by the 
Externally aided SF Project, by regular 
territorial functional Divisions of Forest 
Deptt. Additioiral staff support was pro¬ 
vided in some of those districts for RFWP, 
Later on some districts were covered by both 
Externally aided and Centrally sponsored SF 
schemes on account of common scope of 
operation under both the Programmes. 

Other Centrally sponsored scheme of integ¬ 
rated soil water and tree conservation in the 
Himalayan Region was implemented in the hill 
districts in the State as a effective step to stop 
soil erosion in hill areas. 

10, West Bengal 

Centrally sponsored RFWP was in opera¬ 
tion in six districts by territorial Forest Divisions 
with no e.dra staff 
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Name of Programme ander which Designationwise strength of staff sanctioned & in position Remarks 
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Anttexure — 3 *4 

Vearwite diatriintioB of scmubss i>7 aelected aondrlea 


Slate 

D ivision 

Range 

Area 


1980-81 



1981-82 




inhec. r- 

— 

.. . - 

— 

'i I- 

-«—.. 






A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

■■ 10 ■ 

1. Andhra 

1. Nellore 

(i) Atmakur 

0-5B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pradesh 


(ii) Kavali 

1 00 

30 

30 

10-00 

70 

70 

100-00 


2. Sangareddy 

(i) Medak 

0-40 


— 

— 

— 

— 




(ii) Sadasivapet 

1 00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Total 

2-90 

30 

30 

100-00 

70 

70 

100-00 

2. Assam 

1. North Kamrup (i) Bata Bari 

1 00 

7 

0-3 

0-42 

16 

10 

62 -50 



Range 










(Masulpur) 










(ii) Bata Bari 

1 00 

— 

— 

— 

-- 





(Nursery) 









2. Sibsagar 

(i) Sonari 

1 -50 

— 



— 

-- 




(ii) Sibsagar 

1 -70 

— 

— 

— 

7 

6 

85 -71 



Total 

5-20 

7 

0-3 

0-42 

23 

16 

69-57 

3. Bihar 

1. Dumka 

(i) Godda Hizla 

0-20 




_ 





(ii) D Birla West 

0-40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 


2- Gaya 

(i) Aurangabad 

1 -50 

— 

— 

— 

— 




(Afforestation) 

(ii) Rajgir 

1 00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Total 

3-10 

— 

— 

— 

— 



4. Gujarat 

1. Baroda 

(i) Sankhede 

0-40 

108 

103 

95-37 

519 

433 

83 -43 



(ii) Saveli 

0-40 

139 

111 

79-86 

209 

180 

86-12 


2. Kutch 

(i) Bhuj 

0-50 

71 

— 

— 

71 

_ 




(ii) Gadhshisha 

1 -27 

56 

— 

— 

93 

— 

__ 



Total 

2’57 

374 

214 

57 -22 

892 

613 

68 -72 

5. Haryana 

1, Kurukhetra 

(i) Kaithal 

1 -50 

186 

25 

13-44 

205 

87 

42-44 



(ii) Thanesar 

2-50 

500 

160 

32 -00 

450 

160 

35-56 



Total 

4 00 

686 

185 

26-97 

655 

247 

37.71 

6. Himachal 

1. Nurpur 

(i) Indora 

1 -80 

106 

104 

98-11 

62 

52 

0-87 

Pradesh 


(ii) Jawali 

0-80 

11 

6 

54-55 

17 

15 

88-24 



Total 

2-60 

117 

110 

94-02 

79 

67 

84-S 

7. Jammu & 

1. Aiiantnag 

(i) Anaotnag 

18-60 







Kashmir 


(ii) Qazi Gund 

5’45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Total 

24 05 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

8. Karnataka 

I, Mandhya 

(i) Mandya 

8’00 

__ 


_ 

1252 

1252 

100-00 



(ii) Nagamangla 

4-00 

— 

— 

— 

210 

210 

100-00 


2. Gulbarga 

(i) Sedara 

0-50 

— 

-- 

— 

_ 


„ _l 



<ii) Yaudgir 

0-40 


— 


— 

— 

— 



Total 

12-90 

— 

— 

— 

1462 

1462 

'loo’^-bo ' 
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Annex. 3 •4-~(Contd. 


Yearwise distribution of sMdUnss by. the selected uitrseries 


Slate 

Division 

Range 

1982-83 

A 

B 

i 

1 

1983-84 

A B 

16 

1 

2 

3 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1. Andhra 

]. Nellore 

(i) Atmakur 

248 

243 

97 -98 

275 

182 

66-18 

Pradesh 


(ii) Kavali 

1421 

1208 

85 01 

344 

120 

34 -88 


2. Sangareddy 

(i) Medak 

— 

— 

— 

200 

81 

40-5 



(ii) Sadasivapet 

— 

— 

— 

255 

205 

80 -39 



Total 

1669 

1451 

86 -94 

1074 

588 

54-75 

2. Assam 

1. North 

(i) Bata bari Range 

9 

2 

22 -22 

2 

2 

100-00 


Kamrup 

(Masulpur) 









(ii) Bata Bari (Nursery) 

43 

30 

69.77 

56 

27 

48 -21 


2. Slbsagar 

(i) Sonari 

18 

18 

100 00 

85 

85 

100 -00 



(ii) Sibasagar 

9 

7 

77-78 

9 

9 

100-00 



Total 

79 

57 

72 15 

152 

123 

80-92 

3. Bihar 

1. Dumka 

(i) Godda 

40 

22 

55-00 

38 

19 

SO -00 



(ii) Hi?la West 

122 

68 

55 -74 

73 

24 

32-88 


2. Gaya 

(i) Aurangabad 

300 

300 

100-00 

300 

300 

100-00 



(ii) Rajgir 

24 

24 

100-00 

26 

26 

100*00 



Total 

486 

414 

85-19 

437 

369 

84-43 

4. Oujarat 

1. Baroda 

(i) Sankheda 

223 

220 

98-65 

200 

200 

100-00 



(ii) Savali 

426 

378 

88 -73 

220 

119 

54-09 


2, Kutch 

(i) Bhuj 

86 

— 

— 

100 





(ii) Gadhshisha 

148 

— 

— 

117 

— 

_ 



Total 

883 

598 

67-72 

637 

319 

~50-08 

5. Haryana 

1. Kurukshetra 

(i) Kaithal 

313 

150 

47-92 

277 

108 

38 -79 



(ii) Thanesar 

550 

240 

43-64 

613 

170 

27 -73 



Total 

863 

390 

45-19 

890 

278 31 -24 

6. Himactial 

1. Niirpur 

(i) Indora 

104 

97 

93 -27 

122 

116 

95 -08 

Pradesh 


(ii) Jawali 

33 

31 

93-94 

58 

50 

86-21 



Total 

137 

128 

93 -94 

180 

166 

92 -22 

7. Jammu & 

1. Anantnag 

(i) Anantnog 

732 

274 

37 -43 

1701 

802 

47-15 

Kahsn\ir 


(ii) Qaaigund 

50 

— 

— 

167 

__ 

— 



Total 

782 

274 

35 -04 

1868 

802 

42:93 

8. Karnataka 

1. Mandya 

(i) Mandya 

77 

66 

85 -71 

150 

144 

96-00 



(ii) Nagamangla 

200 

200 

100-00 

130 

130 

100-00 


2. Oulharga 

(i) Sedam 

— 

— 


82 

50 

60-98 



(ii) Yadgir 

37 

29 

78-38 

95 

73 

76 -84 



Totel 

314 

295 

93-95 

457 

397 

W -87 

45 
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Annex. 3.4-(contd.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

9' Kerala 

1. Cannanore 

(i) Cannanore 

0-26 

'- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(ii) Kasargode 

0.25 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 


2. Trivandrum 

(i) Attingal 

0-96 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(ii) Trivandrum 

0-89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Total 

2-36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. Madhya 

1. Jabalpur 

(i) Jabalpur 

0-50 




_ 



Pradeth 


(ii) Barhi 

0-40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


2, Raipur 

(i) Birgudi 

2 00 

— 

— 

— 

272 

261 

95 -96 



(ii) Singpur 

5 00 

— 

— 

— 

518 

518 

100-00 


3. Ratlam 

(i) Banja 

2-00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(ii) Ratlam 

4-00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Total 

13-90 

— 

— 


790 

779 

98-61 

11. Mahaiashtra 

1. Ahtnednager 

(i) Akola 

2-00 



— 

_ 

— 




(ii) Rahuri 

6-00 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


2. Nasik 

(i) Nasik 

4-86 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(ii) Sinnar 



No Nurssry 





3. Osinanabad 

(i) Bhoom 

0-02 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(ii) Osraanabad 

0-02 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

. _ 



Total 

12-90 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

12, Orhta 

1 . Bolangir 

(i) Bangomunda 

0.30 

__ 


_ 

_ 

_ 




(ii) Loisinfii 

0.40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 


2. Cuttack 

(i) Kendrapada 

0.25 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.... 



(ii) Kojanga 

0.10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Total 

1.05 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13. Rajasthan 

1. Bharatpur 

(i) Alwar 

0.90 

-- 

.... 

— 


— 

-- 



(ii) Bharatpur 

2.50 

— 

... 

— 

8 

7 

87.50 


2. Udaipur 

(i) Bhilwara 

10.00 

— 

— 

— 

37 

0.1 

0.30 



(ii) Parashad 

N.A. 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 



Total 

13.40 

— 

— 

— 

45 

7.1 

15.78 

14. Tamil 

1. Chin^lpul 

(i) Chingelput 

0.80 

_ 


_ 




Nadu 


(ii) Kanchipuram 

0.20 

— 

— 

-- 


— 

-■ 


2. Krishnagiri 

(i) Dharampuri 

1.25 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 



(ii) Uthangarai 

0.20 

— 

— 

.... 

17 

17 

100.00 



Total 

1.73 

— 

— 

. — 

17 

17 

100.00 

IS. Uttar 

1. Alm'jra(W) 

(i) Almora 

2.00 

— 



— 

— 

- 

Pradesh 


(ii) Someshwar 

0.50 

23 

— 

... 

22 

- 



2. Jhansi 

(i) Mauranipur 

2.00 

39 

— 

.... 

53 

..., 

— 



(ii) Moth 

6.00 

3 

— 


3 

- 

... 


3. Lakhimpur 

(i) Gola 

2.50 

- 


— 

. 

— 

— 


Kheri 

. (ii) Mohammadi 

2.50 

—■ 

~ 

— 

- 

— 

.... 


Toul 15.30 


6S 


78 
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Annex, 

3 -4—(Contd.) 

1 

2 

3 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

‘9; Keraja 

1. Cannanorc 

(i) Can nano re 


— 

_ 

767 

412 

53-72 



(ii) Kasargode 

— 

— 

— 

300 

45 

15-00 


2, Trivandrum 

(i) Atiingal 

475 

397 

83 -58 

551 

508 

92 -20 



(ii) Trivandrum 

— 

— 

— 

490 

309 

63-06 



Total 

475 

397 

83 '58 

2108 

1274 

60-44 

10, Madhya 

1. Jabalpur 

(i) Jabalpur 

27 

18 

66-67 

20 

20 

100-00 

Pfadesh 


(ii) Barhi 

58 

58 

100-00 

15 

14 

93 -33 


2. Raipur 

(i) Birgud] 

12 

11 

91 -67 

6 

1 

16-67 


• 

(ii) Singpur 

0-4 

0-2 

50 -00 

1 

0-2 

20-00 


3. Ratiam 

(i) Banja 

6 

6 

100-00 

6 

6 

100-00 



(ii) Ratiam 

2 

2 

160-00 

2 

2 

100-00 



Total 

105'4 

95 •2- 

89 -47 

50 

43 -2 

86-40 

11. Mahaushtra 

1, Ahmednagar 

(i) Akola 

82 

— 

.iM - 

233 

__ 




(ii) Rahuri 

— 

— 

— 

610 

17 

2-79 


2. Nasik 

(i) Nasik 

— 

— 

— 

947 

406 

42-87 



(ii) Sinnar 


No nursery 






3. Osmanabad 

(i) Bhoom 

— 

— 


30 

8 

26 -67 



(ii) Osmanabad 

— 

— 

— 

27 

10 

37 -04 



Total 

82 

— 

— 

1847 

441 

23 -88 

12. Orissa 

1, Boiangir 

(i) Bangomunda 

— 



35 

35 

100.0 



(ii) Loisinga 

57 

50 

87 .72 

102 

102 

100.00 


2. Cuttack 

(i) Kendrapada 

— 


-- 

26 

10 

38.46 



(ii) Kujanga 

41 

40 

97.56 

26 

26 

100.00 



Total 

98 

90 

91 .84 

189 

173 

91.53 

13. Rajasthan 

1. Bharatpur 

(i) Alwar 

139 

138 

99.28 

194 

194 

1100.00 



(ii) Bharatpur 

139 

127 

91.37 

148 

123 

83.11 


2. Udaipur 

(i) Bhilwara 

112 

35 

31.25 

259 

93 

35 .91 



(ii) Parshad 

121 

23 

19,01 

170 

12 

7.06 



Total 

511 

323 

63 .21 

771 

422 

54 .73 

14 Tamilnadu 

1. Chengelput 

(i) Chingelput 



_ 

77 

77 

100.0 



(ii) Kanchipuram 

68 

66 

97.06 

101 

101 

100.00 


2. Krishnagiri 

(i) Dharampuri 

23 

23 

100.00 

111 

110 

99.10 



(ii) Uthanagarai 

24 

24 

100.00 

106 

36 

33.96 



Total 

115 

113 

98 .26 

395 

324 

82.02 

15, Uttar 

1. Almora(W) 

(i) Almora 

10 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 

Pradesh 


(ii) Someshwar 

54 


— 

31 

— 

— 


2. Jhansi 

(i) Mauranipur 

74 

29 

39 .20 

41 

23 

56.10 



(ii) Moth 

44 

9 

20.45 

32 

5 

15.63 


3. Lakhimpur 

(i) Gola 

228 

221 

96 .93 

234 

224 

95 .73 


Kheri 

(ii) Mohammadi 

239 

176 

73 .64 

259 

235 

90.73 



Total 

649 

435 

67.03 

617 

487 

78.93 


8—283 PC;89 
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Annex. 3.4—(Concld..^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

16, West Bengal 

1. Bankura(S) 

(i) Motgoda 

0.50 

_ 


_ 

24 

21 

87.50 



(il) Taldangra 

0.50 

— 

— 

— 

75 

72 

96.00 


2. Midnapur 

(i) Garbeta 

0.10 

— 


— 

115 

115 

100.00 



(ii) Midnapur 

Sadar 

0.20 

137 

137 

100.00 

361 

361 

100.00 



Total 

1.30 

137 

137 

100.00 

575 

569 

98.96 



Total for tbe 
nuneries distri¬ 
buting seedlings to 
individual fanners 


1224 

676,3 

55.25 

4444 

3847.1 

86.57 



Average per 

Nuraery 

1.92 

136.0 

75.14 

55,25 

222.2 

192.4 

86.57 


A—Total No, of plants distributed to different agencies (000) 
B—^No. of plants distributed to individual farmers (000) 

C—Bas %ofA 


—^Average size based on all 63 selected nurseries. 
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Anntx. 3.4—(Concld.) 


1 i 

3 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

16. West Bengal 1. Bankura(S) 

(i) Motgoda 

25 

22 

88.00 

28 

24 

85.71 


(ii) Taldangra 

59 

57 

96.61 

70 

65 

92.86 

2. Midnapur 

(i) Oarbeta 

117 

117 

100.00 

28 

28 

100.00 


(ii) Midnapur Sadar 

204 

204 

100.00 

N.A. 

N.A. 

— 


Total 

405 

400 

98.77 

126 

117 

92.86 


Total for the nurseries 
distributing seedlings to 
individual farmers 

7223.4 

5460.2 

75.59 

11130 

6323.2 

56.81 


Average per Nursery 

164.2 

124.1 

75.59 

198.8 

112.9 

56.81 


A—Total No. of plants distributed to different agencies (000) 
B—No. of plants distributed to individual farmers (000) 

C—Bas %of A 



Annex. 3,5 


Most popular varieties of spices grown by the selected nurseries 


Name of State 



Name of Division 



No, of nurseries 
growing 

1 



2 



3 

I. Albezia Lebbeck (Siris) 







1. Kerala .... 



Trivandrum 



2 

2. Maharashtra 



Ahmcdnagar 



2 

3. Orissa .... 



Bolangir 



2 

4. Rajasthan 



Bharatpur 



I 

5. Uttar Pradesh . 

. , 


Jhansi 



1 

6. West Bengal 

• 


. Bankura 



1 

II. Az-abirachia Indica (Necm) 







I. Madhya Pradesh 



. Jabalpur 



2 




Raipur 



2 

2. Orissa .... 

, . 


. Bolangir 



2 

3. Rajasthan 



Udaipur 



I 

4. U.P. 

• 


. Lakhimpur Kheri 



1 

111. Casuarina Equlsifolia (Saru) 







1. .Andhra Pradesh 

. 

. 

. Nallore 



1 




Sangareddy 



1 

2. Himachal Pradesh 

. , 


. Nurpur 



1 

3. Karnataka 

« « 


. Mandya 



2 

4. Kerala .... 



. Cannanore 



2 




Trivandrum 



2 

5. Maharashtra 

• 


. Osmanabad 



2 

6. Orissa .... 

• 

• 

. Cuttack 



2 

IV. Delberga SUsoo (Shishani) 







1. Andhra Pradesh 



Sangareddy 



1 

2. Assam .... 

. • 

« 

North Kamrup 



1 

3. Bihar .... 

, * 

. 

. Gaya 



2 

4. Madhya Pradesh 



. Raipur 



2 




Ratlam 



1 

5. Maharashtra • 

• « 


. Ahmednagar 



2 




Osmanabad 



2 

6. Orissa 

, 

. 

. Bolangir 



2 

7. Rajasthan . , 

, , 


Bharatpur 



2 




Udaipur 



1 

8. Uttar Pradesh 



Jhansi 



2 




Lakhimpur Kheri 



2 

9. West Bengal . 

« 

• 

. Bankura 



2 

V. Delonis Regie (Gulmohar) 







1. Andhra Pradesh 

, , 


. Sangareddy 



2 

2. Assam .... 

• 

. 

. Sisagar 



1 

3. Kerala .... 

. 

• 

. Cannanore 



1 

4. Madhya Pradesh 

« 

. 

Raipur 



2 

5. Rajasthan 


« 

. Bharatpur 



1 

6 . Uttar Pradesh . 


. 

. Lakhimpur Kheri 



1 


50 
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Annex, 3.4 (ConeId.) 


1 

2 


3 

VI. Eucalyptus 




List of those not growing : 




1. Assam . 

. North Kamrup 


1 


Sibsagar 


1 

2. Bihar. 

. Dumka 


2 


Gaya 


2 

3. Gujarat. 

. Kutch 


1 

4. Jammu & Kashmir. 

Anantnag 


2 

5. Kerala. 

. Cannanore 


1 

6. Madhya Pradesh. 

Raipur 


2 


Rallam 


2 

7. Maharashtra. 

. Osmanabad 


1 

8. Uttar Pradesh ...... 

Almora 


2 


Jhansi 


1 

VJ[I. Leucaenea Leucocephola (Sobabul) 




1. Andhra Pradesh ..... 

• Nellore 


I 


Sangareddy 


2 

2. Gujarat . 

Baroda 


1 


Kutch 


2 

3. Himachal Pradesh. 

. Nurpur 


1 

4. Karnataka. 

, Mandya 


1 


Gulharga 

. 

1 

5. Madhya Pradcsli. 

. Jabalpur 


J 

6. Maharashtra . 

. Ahniednagar 


2 


Nasik 


1 


Osmanabad 


2 

7. Rajasthan. 

. Bharaipur 


1 


Udaipur 


I 

VIU. Fruits 




1. Andhra Pradesh. 

Sangareddy 


2 

2. Bihar . 

, Dumka 


2 


Gaya 


2 

3. Karnataka ...... 

. Mandya 


I 

4. Madhya Pradesh. 

. Jabalpur 


2 


Raipur 


2 


Ratlam 


2 

5. Maharashtra . 

. Ahraednagar 


1 


Nasik 

. . . . . 

1 

6. Orissa. 

. Bolangir 


2 

7. Rajasthan. 

. Udaipur 


1 

8. Uttar Pradesh. 

. Jhansi 


2 


Lakhimpur Kheri 2 







Annex. 3*6 

Comparative statement showing year'*wt$e*Achievements under CentraUy sponsored Social Forestry Scheme including 

Rural Fuel wood Plantation 


States No. of seedlings distributed (in lakhs) 






1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


183-84 



A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Andhra Pradesh 




— 

— 

133 *88 

147*76 

166*07 

166 *07 

179 *70 

180*00 

2. Assam 




— 

2*00 

40*05 

8*00 

62*58 

22*50 

66*95 

62*00 

3, Bihar 




— 

— 

— 

— 

106 *00 

46*00 

71 *76 

64*50 

4. Gujarat 




— 

— 

100*00 

— 

164*00 

— 

I7I *00 

— 

5. Haryana 




— 

— 

40*00 

46*00 

62*50 

47*50 

62*50 

47*50 

6. Himachal Pradesh 




— 

_ 

4*00 

4*00 

40*00 

40*00 

63*76 

79*76 

l.J&K 




— 

— 

— 

~ 

—■ 

— 


*«•, 

8. Karnataka 

. . 

« 

. 

102 *67 

250 00 

75 *00 

75 *00 

200*00 

200*00 

175 *00 

175*00 

9. Kerala 




— 

— 

43*47 

43*47 

80*50 

80*00 

80*00 

80*00 

10. Madhya Pradesh 




210*68 

— 

210*68 

— 

286*49 


297*50 


11. Maharashtra 




— 

— 

18*30 

— 

25*80 

25*80 

171 *42 

171 *42 

12. Orissa 




— 

— 

6*10 

12*20 

61*00 

121 *00 

73*94 

83*94 

13. Rajasthan 

. 



— 

— 

20*00 

— 

100*50 

21 *00 

100*50 

120*00 

14. Tamil Nadu 




— 

— 

10*00 

12*01 

37*60 

33 *55 

11*37 

109*04 

15. Uttar Pradesh 




— 

_ 


18*70 

— 

53 *10 


47*30 

16. West Bengal 




— 

— 

50*00 

50*00 

50 *00 

50*00 

58 *00 

58*00 

Total 




313*35 

252*00 

751 *48 

416*14 

1443*04 

906 -52 

1583 *40 

1278*46 


A—Fig. complied by Ministry. 

B—Figs, collected in course of the study. 
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Annex. 3 ‘6 (Confd.) 


Comparative statement showing year-wise Acbievemeats under Centrally Sponsored/Social Forestry Scheme including Rural 

Fuelwood Plantation 


States Area covered in hectares 




1980-81 

1981-82 


1982-83 

r983-84 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

I 


10 

12 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

I. Andhra Pradesh 

♦ 4 • ♦ 

— 

— 

4446 

4446 

5413 

5413 

5528 

5530 

2. Assam 

• • * • 

— 

2500 

1450 

3550 

2824 

6000 

4600 

7800 

3. Bihar 

• « • 4 

— 

— 

335 

335 

7000 

7000 

7000 

7000 

4. Gujarat 

• • • « 

— 

— 

1995 

2000 

2396 

2396 

3000 

3000 

5. Haryana 

t 4 • • 

— 

— 

3326 

3753 

2500 

3572 

2500 

3958 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

4 • 4 

241 

241 

1349 

1349 

2054 

2053 

3480 

3480 

7. J. «# K. 

• • ■ 4 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


8. Karnataka 

*■44 

104 

476 

3144 

3244 

3328 

3328 

4462 

4462 

9. Kerala 

. 4 • • 

1222 

— 

1365 

— 

2647 

— 

2812 

— 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

. * > * 

— 

3000 

3273 

11821 

10695 

14200 

12135 

13608 

11. Maharashtra 

• 4 4 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1019 

1019 

1726 

1726 

12. Orista 

• * • • 

— 

— 

3639 

14291 

6411 

13139 

7368 

10908 

13. Rajasthan 


— 

_ 

4008 

— 

3900 

1400 

7800 

8000 

14. Tamil Nadu 

. 4 • 

— 

— 

8022 

7699 

6632 

6369 

5179 

4804 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

• 4 • • 

— 

— 

1525 

1157 

3408 

3414 

3643 

3643 

16. West Bengal 

. 

— 

— 

685 

685 

1750 

1750 

1780 

1780 

Total 

• * • 

1567 

6217 

38562 

54330 

61987 

71053 

73013 

79699 


A—Fig. compiled by Ministry. 

S'—Fig. collected in course of the study. 






Annex. 3 .7 


Ycarwise $eedlin)< distributed In laYhs under RFWP and Externally aided SF Pr<»"rainnies 


SI. No. State 

Programmes 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 




Target 

Achieve*- 

mcnts. 

Target 

Achieve- Target 
ments 

Achieve¬ 

ments. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

(i) RFWP 

N. A. 

N. A. 

150.03 146.76 157.03 

166.07 


(ii) Externally aided SFP 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Total .... 

— 

— 

150.03 146 .76 

1 1 s 7 .00 

166.07 

2. Assam 

. RFWP. 

2 .00 

2.03 

8.03 

8.03 

30.03 

22.50 

3. Bihar 

. RFWP 

— 

— 

N. A. 

N. A. 

46.03 

45 .00 

4. Gujarat 

(i) RFWP 

. -- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(iij Externally aided SFP 

300.00 

303.03 

625 .03 

625 .03 

750.03 

750.00 


Total 

300.00 

303.00 

625 .03 

625.03 

750.03 

750.00 

5. Haryana 

. (i) RFWP 

__ 

— 

46 .03 

46 .03 

47.53 

47.50 


(ii) Externally aided SFP 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94-58 

94-58 


Total .... 

— 

— 

46.03 

46.00 

142 .03 

142.08 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

. (i) RFWP 

N. A. 

N. .Y. 

N. A. 

4.03 

N. A. 

43.00 

7. Jammu & Kashmir. 

(ii) RFWP 

— 

— 

N. A. 

2.23 

32.50 

23.82 

8. Karnataka 

. til RFWP 

250.00 

250.0.3 

75 .03 

75 .03 

203.03 

200.00 


(ii) Externally aided SFP 

... 

— 

.._ 

— 

- 

— 


Total 

250.00 

253.00 

75 .00 

75.03 

203.03 

203.00 

9. Kerala 

(i) RFWP 

, — 

— 

N. A. 

43 .47 

35.00 

80.00 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

(i) RFWP 

N- A. 

N. A. 

N.A. 

N. A. 

N- A. 

N, A 


(ii) Externally aided SFP 

— 

— 

N.A. 

N. A. 

1000.00 

lOOo -00 


Total .... 

_ 

—1 

N A. 

N.A. 1000.00 

1000.00 

11, Maharashtra , 

(i) RFWP 


— 

— 


20-20 

25 -80 


((ii) Externally aided SFP 

. 

— 

-- 

-• 

7-05 

6.78 


Total. 





27-25 

32-58 

12. Orisss 

(i) RFWP 

N-A. 

N. A, 

N. A. 

12-20 

N. A. 

121 -00 


(ii) Externally aided SFP 

•• 


-- 





Total . . . . . 


N. A. 


83.94 

N. A. 

217-14 

13. Rajasthan 

RFWP. 

. . 


— 


120 -00 

21-00 

14. Tamil Nadu . 

(i) RFWP 



12-03 

12-31 

40-3) 

33-55 


(ii) Externally aided SFP 


-• 

42 -00 

31 -29 

99 -75 

111-88 


Total. 


.• 

54-00 

43 -33 

139-75 

145 -43 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

(i) RFWP 



14-00 

18-70 

40 -00 

53-10 


(ii) Externally aided SFP . 

140-00 

174 -40 

200-00 

237 -00 

290 -00 

295 -20 


Total. 

140 00 

174-40 

214-00 

255 -70 

330 -00 

348 -30 

16. West Bengal 

. (i) RFWP 



50 -00 

50 -03 

50-00 

50 -00 


(ii) Externally aided SFP 



65-30 

65-50 

144-63 

139-00 


Total .... 



115 -30 

115-50 

194-60 

189 -00 

All Slates. ... 

(0 RFWP 

252-00 

252 -00 

N. A. 

416-14 

N. A. 

906 -52 


(ii) Externally aided SFP 

440 -00 

474 -40 

N. A. 

959-02 2321-88 

2421 -26 


Total .... 

692 -00 

726-03 N. A. 

1375-16 N.A. 

3327-78 
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Annex 3 .7 (Contd.) 


Veaivwise seedling distributed in lakhs under RFWP and Externaiiy aided SF Programme. 


SI. No. State Programme 1983-84 Total 





Targets Achieve- Targets 
ments 

Achieve¬ 

ments 

1 2 


3 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 ■ Andhra Pradesh 


(i) RFWP 

(ii) Externally aided SFP 

197.00 180.00 

453.25 219.00 

504.00 
453 .25 

492-83 
214.00 



Total 

650.25 

399.00 

957.25 

711.83 

2. Assam 

3. Bihar 

4. Gujarat 


. RFWP. 

. RFWP. 

(i) RFWP 

(ii) Externally aided SFP 

... 60.00 

64.50 

800.00 

62.03 

64.50 

803.00 

103.03 

110.53 

2475 .03 

94.50 

110.53 

2475 .00 



Total. 

800 00 800 00 

2475 -03 

2475 -00 

5. Haryana 


. (i) RFWP , . . . 

(ii) Externally aided SFP 

47 -50 
212-00 

47-50 

214-70 

141 -00 
306 -58 

141 -00 
309 -28 



Total. 

259-50 

262 -20 

447 -58 

450-28 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

7- Jammu A Kashmir 

8. Karnataka 


. RFWP. 

. RFWP. 

. (i) RFWP. 

(ii) Externally aided SFP 

N. A.' 

70-00 

175-00 
. 1000.00 

79-76 

93-15 

175-03 
812-00 

N. A. 

N. A. 

703 -03 
1000-00 

123-76 

119 -20 

700-00 

812-00 



Total. 

1175-00 

937.03 

1703 -03 

1512.00 

9. Kerala 


. RFWP . 

40.00 

80-00 

N.A. 

203 -47 

10. Mndhya Pradesh 

• 

(i) RFWP 

(ii) Externally aided SFP 

N.A. 

1240 00 

N.A. 

892 00 

N.A. 
2240 00 

N.A. 

1892-00 



Total 

1240 00 

892 00 

2240 00 

N.A. 

11. Maharashtra 


(i) RFWP 

(ii) Externally aided SFP 

120 00 

2.0-20 

171 -42 
4010 

140-20 

27-25 

197-22 
46-88 



Total 

140 20 

211-52 

167-45 

244-10 

12, Orissa 


(i) RFWP 

(ii) Externally aided SFP 

N.A. 83-94 N.A. 

Only preparatory work done 

217-14 



Total 

N.A. 

83 94 

N.A. 

217-14 

13. Rajasthan . 
l-'t. Tamil Nadu 


RFWP 
(!) RFWP 

(ii) Externally aided SFP 

105 00 

120 00 

24S 00 

120 00 

109 04 
275-33 

125 00 

172-00 

390-75 

141-00 

154-60 

418-50 



Total 

368-00 

384-37 

562-75 

573-10 

15. Utti r Pradesh , 


(i) RFWP 

(li) Exterredly aided SFP 

,59 00 

290 00 

47-30 

322-90 

113-00 
920 00 

119-10 

1029-50 



Total 

349 00 

370-20 

1033 00 

1148-60 

16, West Bengal 


(i) RFWP 

(ii) Externally aided SFP 

58 00 

2.7,9 -20 

58 00 

229 -20 

158-00 

439 10 

158 00 
433 -70 



Total 

287-20 

287-20 

597-10 

591-10 

All'States 


(i) RFWP 

E,(u) Extrnally aided SFP 

N.A. 1278-hO 

4419-05 3898-38 

N.A. 

N.A. 

2853-12 

7755-06 



Total 

N.A. 5176-84 

N.A. 

10606-IS 


9—283 PC/89 
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Annex. 3 -8 


Yearwise area covered in hect. under RFWP and Externally aided SP Programme 


SI. S!a(e 

Programme 

1980-81 

1981-82 

19S2-S3 

No. 





_ 


- --- 



Targets 

.AehieVe- 

Teirgds 

Aeh.icvc- 

Targets 

Achieve- 




meats 


meats 


meats 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. And lira Pradesh . 

(i) Rl-WP 

N.A. 

N.A. 

4870 

4446 

5575 

5413 


tii) Externally aided SFP 








Total 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1870 

4446 

5575 

5413 

2. Assam . . . . 

RFWP 

2500 

2500 

3550 

3550 

5970 

6000 

3, Bihar . . . . 

RFWP 

— 

— 

335 

335 

7000 

7000 

4, Guj.'iral . . . . 

(0 RFWP 

— 

— 

N.A. 

2000 

N.A. 

2396 


(iil Fxtermilly aided SFP 

14760 

1 4759 

18400 

18693 

22180 

22368 


Total 

14760 

14759 

N.A. 

20693 

N.A. 

24764 

5. Hnrv.m.T . . . . 

(i) RFWP 



3753 

3753 

3572 

3572 


(ii) F.xlern.ally aided SFP 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4600 

5368 


Total 

— 

— 

3753 

3753 

8112 

8940 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

RFWP 

N..A. 

241 

1387 

1349 

2000 

2053 

7. Jammu A Kashmir 

Ex'ern illy aided SFP 

— 

__ 

N.A. 

297 

800 

s41 

8. Karnataka . . . . 

(i) RFWP 

480 

476 

4100 

3244 

4000 

3328 


(ii) F.xternally aided SFP 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 


Total 

480 

476 

4100 

3 2-. 4 

4000 

3328 

9. Kerala . . . , 

RFWP 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

10. Madhya Pradesh . 

(i) RFWP 

.3000 

3000 

11821 

11821 

14200 

14200 


(ii) Externally aided SFP 

— 

— 

1425 

355 

5576 

5405 


Total 

3000 

3000 

13246 

12176 

19776 

19605 

1'. Maharash' rti 

(i) RFWP 

1, - 

. 

_ 


1400 

1019 


(ii) Externally aided SFP 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5166 

.3976 


Total 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

6566 

4995 

12. Orissa . . . . 

(i) RFWP 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

14291 

N.A. 

13139 


(It) Extornally aided SFP 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Total 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

I4291 

N.A. 

13139 

1.1. Rajaslhan . . . , 

RFWP 

___ 


_ 


N.A. 

1400 

1-4. Tamil Nadu 

(i) RFWP 

— 

_ 

8.200 

7699 

7000 

6369 


(it) Externally aided SFP 

— 

— 

23005 

23688 

34670 

28782 


Total .... 

. 


3120s 

31.387 

41670 

35151 

13. Ultar Piadcsh 

(i) RFWP 



1170 

1 157 

3.228 

3414 


(ii ) Extei naMy aided SFP 

7000 

8720 

10000 

11860 

14500 

14761 


Total 

7000 

8720 

II 170 

13017 

17778 

18175 

16. West Bengal 

(i) RFWP 


_ 

685 

685 

1750 

1750 


( 1 !) Externally aided SFP 

— 

— 

6304 

6304 

4187 

4148 


Total 

— 

— 

6989 

6989 

5937 

5898 

All-Siaics 

(i) RFWP 

N.A. 

6217 

N.A. 

54330 

N.A. 

71053 


(ii) Externally aided SFP 

21760 

23479 

N.A. 

61197 

91042 

85649 

- . . __ 

To'a.l 

N.A. 

29696 

N.A. 

115527 

N.A. 

156702 
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Amex. 3’8 (Contd.) 


Vearwise area covered in hcct. RFWP and Externally aided SF Programme 


SI. State 

No. 


Programme 

198 

3-84 

Total 


Targets 

Achievements 

Targets Achievements 

1 2 


3 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

* 

(i) RFWP 

6000 

55.30 

N.A. 

1538 



(ii) Externally aided SFP 

2500 

2252 

N.A. 

2252 



Total 

8500 

7782 

N.A. 

17641 

2. .Assam 


RFWP 

5500 

7800 

17520 

19850 

3. Bihar 


RFWP 

7000 

7000 

14335 

14335 

4. Gujarat 


. (i) RFWP 

N.A. 

3000 

N.A. 

7396 



(ii) Externally aided SFP 

24430 

24850 

79770 

80670 



Total 

N.A. 

27850 

N.A. 

88066 

5. Haryana 


(i) RFWP 

3958 

3958 

11283 

11283 



(ii) Externally aided SFP 

9000 

9004 

13600 

14372 



Total 

12953 

12962 

24883 

25655 

6. Himachal Pradesh 


RFWP 

2476 

3480 

N.A. 

7123 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 


External aided SFP 

2000 

2396 

N.A. 

35.34 

8. Karnataka . 


. (i) RFWP 

4600 

4462 

13180 

11510 



(ii) E.xiernally aided SFP 

6761 

5771 

6/61 

5771 



Total 

11361 

10233 

19941 

17281 

9. Kerala 


RFWP 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

10. Madhya Pradesh 


. (i) RFWP 

13608 

13608 

42629 

42629 



(ii) externally aided SFP 

16794 

1750 

23795 

7510 



Total 

30402 

15358 

66424 

.50139 

ll. Maharashtra 


(i) RFWP 

2000 

1726 

3400 

2745 



(ii) Externally aided SFP 

5000 

5659 

10166 

9635 



Total 

7000 

7385 

13566 

12380 

12. Orissa 


. (i) RFWP 

N.A. 

10908 

N.A. 

38335 



(ii) Externally aided SFP 

'- 

— 

— 




Total 

N.A. 

10908 

N.A. 

38338 

13. Rajasthan . 


RFWP 

N.A. 

8000 

N.A, 

9400 

14. Tamil Nadu 


(i) RFWP 

5400 

4s04 

20600 

18872 



(ii) Externally aided SFP 

29410 

23280 

87085 

75750 



Total 

34810 

28084 

107685 

94622 

15. Uttar Pradesh 


(i) RFWP 

4900 

3643 

9298 

8214 



(ii) Externally aided SFP 

14500 

16146 

46000 

51487 



Total 

19400 

19789 

55298 

59701 

16. West Bengal 


(i) RFW'P 

1780 

1780 

4215 

4215 



(ii) Externally aided SFP 

7255 

7231 

17746 

17683 



Total 

9035 

9011 

21961 

21898 

All-States ■ 


(i) RFWP 

N..A. 

79699 

N.A. 

211299 



(ii) Externally aided SFP 

17465 

98339 

N.A. 

268664 



Total 

N.A. 

178038 

N.A. 

479963 
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Annexure 3 -9 


Yearwise Allocation of funis and Eipenjiture mler Esternally and Centrally Sponsored Social Forestry Programmes 

Including RFWP 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Si. Name of State 
No. 


t 2 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


2. Assam 


3. Bihar 


4. Gujarat 


5. Haryana 


Year Externally aided SF Centrally Sponsored Total 

Programme SF Schemes inlcuding 
RFWP 

Allocation Expenditure Allocation Expenditure Allocation Expenditure 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

upto 

1980-81 







1981-82 

— 

— 

143-77 

121 -8! 

143-77 

121.81 

1982-83 

— 

— 

172-46 

150 04 

176-.16 

150 04 

1983-84 

131 00 

65 08 

227-32 

175-85 

358-32 

240-93 

Total 

131 00 

65-08 

543-55 

447-70 

678 55 

512-78 

upto 

1980-81 

— 

— 

7-48 

7-48 

7-48 

7-48 

1981-82 


— 

41-88 

41-88 

41 -88 

41 -88 

1982-83 

— 

— 

78-56 

78-56 

78-56 

78-56 

1983-84 

— 

— 

135-58 

138-42 

135-58 

138-42 

Total 

— 

— 

263-50 

266-34 

263 -50 

266-34 

upto 

1980-81 

— 

— 

2-14 

2-14 

2-14 

2-14 

1981-82 

— 

— 

72-65 

72-65 

72-65 

72-65 

1982-83 


__ 

175-91 

175-91 

175-91 

175-91 

1983-84 


— 

200-17 

200-17 

200-17 

200-17 

Total 

— 

— 

450-87 

450 87 

450.87 

450.87 

upto 

1980-81 

N.A. 

1014.50 

N.A. 

21-43 

N.A. 

1035 -93 

1981-82 

N.A, 

1054 10 

N.A. 

71-41 

N.A. 

1125-51 

1982-83 

N.A. 

1407-20 

N.A. 

113-45 

N.A. 

1520-65 

1983-84 

N.A. 

1762-40 

N.A. 

152-64 

N.A. 

1915-04 

Total 

N.A. 

5238 20 

N.A. 

358-93 

N.A. 

5597 13 

upto 

1980-81 

— 

— 

2-00 

2 00 

2-00 

2 00 

1981-82 


— 

176-13 

176-13 

176 13 

176-13 

1982-83 

247-65 

247-65 

114-26 

114-26 

361-91 

361-91 

1983-84 

309 00 

309 00 

119-86 

119-86 

428-86 

428-86 

Total 

556 65 

556-65 

412.25 

412-25 

968 90 

968-90 

. up to 

1980-81 

— 

— 

8.01 

8.01 

8.01 

8.01 

1981-82 

— 

— 

34-39 

32-39 

34-.39 

32-39 

1982-83 

— 


72-43 

72-43 

72-43 

72-43 

1983-84 

— 

— 

143-22 

132-42 

143-22 

132-42 


6. Himachal Pradesh 
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1 . 2 .. 

7. jAmmu & Kahsmir 


8. Karnalaka 


9. Kerala 


10. Madhya Pradesh 


11. Maharashtra 


12. Orissa 


13. Rajasthan . 


14. Tamil Nadu 


Annex. 3-9 tontd. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

upto 

1980-81 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1981-82 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1982-83 

130-50 

130-50 


— 

130-50 

130 50 

1983-84 

303 80 

303 -SO 

— 

— 

303-80 

303-80 

Total 

434 30 

434-30 

— 

— 

434-30 

434-30 

upto 

1980-81 

— 

— 

113-20 

112-66 

113-20 

112 66 

1981-82 

— 

— 

111-47 

111 -47 

111-47 

111 -47 

1982-83 

— 

— 

140 00 

no 00 

140-00 

110-00 

1983-84 

645 00 

335-00 

176 00 

176 00 

821 00 

511 00 

Total 

645 00 

335 -00 

540 -67 

510 13 

1185 67 

845-13 

up to 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 



N.A. 

175.06 

N.A. 

175 06 

1982-83 

— 

— 

N.A. 

98 95 

N.A. 

98 95 

1983-84 

— 

— 

N.A. 

278 51 

N.A. 

278-51 

Total 

— 

— 

N.A. 

552-52 

N.A. 

552 -52 

upto 

1980-81 

26 00 

22-25 

127-86 

121 00 

153-86 

143-25 

1981-82 

37-20 

45-16 

55-50 

49-99 

92-70 

95-15 

1982-83 

271 00 

261 -20 

141-00 

248 -73 

412-00 

509-93 

1983-84 

537 50 

526-56 

237-00 

445-99 

774-50 

972-55 

Total 

871 -70 

855-17 

561 -36 

865-71 

1433 -06 

1720-88 

upto 

1980-81 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1981-82 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1982-83 

438-63 

391 -69 

64-84 

64-84 

503-47 

456 53 

1983-84 

646-24 

557-28 

104-81 

86-69 

751-05 

643-97 

Total 

1084-87 

948-97 

169-65 

151-53 

1254 52 

1100-50 

• Upto 

1980-81 


— 

— 

39 44 

— 

39-44 

1981-82 

— 

— 

N..A. 

84-12 

—r 

84-12 

1982-83 

— 

— 

N.A. 

96-77 

N.A. 

96-77 

1983-84 

50 OO 

N.A. 

N.A. 

108-94 

N.A. 

108-94 

Total 

50 00 

N.A. 

N.A. 

.329-27 


329 -97 

up to 

1980-81 

— 

— 

50-84 

50 84 

50-84 

50-84 

1981-82 

— 

— 

90-10 

89-84 

90-00 

89-84 

1982-83 

_ 

_ 

169 -36 

167 -40 

169-36 

167-40 

1983-84 

— 

w. 

248 -00 

201-40 

248-00 

201 -40 

Total 

— 

— 

558-20 

509-48 

558 -20 

509-48 

. up to 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

497-74 

418-27 

87-27 

87-27 

585-01 

505-54 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


1982-83 

832-48 

699 56 

103-92 

103-92 

936-40 

803-48 


1983-84 

987-22 

829.51 

135-33 

135-33 

1122-55 

964-84 


Total 

2317-4.; 

1947-34 

326-52 

326-52 

2643-96 

2273-86 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

up to 








1980-81 

925-36 

921-43 

— 

— 

925-36 

921 -43 


1981-82 

929-52 

919-79 

70-28 

68-59 

999 80 

988 38 


1982-83 

1012 95 

1012-27 

73-50 

71 -95 

1086-45 

1084 22 


1983-84 

1227 09 

1227-09 

170-05 

147-67 

1397-14 

1374-76 


Total 

4094-92 

4080-58 

313-83 

288-21 

4408-75 

4368 -79 

16. West Bengal 

up to 








1980-81 

— 

~ 

6-40 

6-..0 

6 40 

6-40 


1981-82 

242-60 

196 50 

;0 00 

29-60 

282-60 

226-10 


1982-83 

412-70 

325-10 

50 00 

48-70 

462 -70 

373 -80 


1983-84 

590-60 

423-10 

55-00 

50-60 

645 -60 

473 -70 


Total 

1245-90 

944-70 

151 -40 

135-40 

1397-30 

1080 00 

Total (/Ul-States) 

up to 








1980-81 

N.A. 

1958-18 

N.A. 

371-40 

N.A. 

2329-58 


1981-82 

N.A. 

2633 -82 

N.A, 

1212-21 

N.A. 

3846.03 


1982-83 

N.A. 

4475.17 

N.A. 

1715-91 

N.A. 

6191 -08 


1983-84 

N.A. 

6338-82 

N.A. 

2550--',9 

N.A. 

8889-31 

(Total all year) 



15405 99 


5850 01 


21256 00 



CHAPTER IV 

PLANTATIONS ON PUBLIC LAND 


4.1 In all States, except Himachal Pradesh, strip 
plantations alongside roads, canals and railway lines 
were taken up, albeit on a restricted scale in few 
States. The funds placed at the disposal of the implcr 
menting agencies out of different schemes were utilised 
for the purpose. In Madhya Pradesh railway side 
plantation was not taken up. Road side plantation 
taken up under Externally-Aided Social Forestry Pro¬ 
ject was however, abandoned from 1984-85 due to 
high costs involved. In other districts not covered 
by the Externally-Aided Social Forestry Project, road 
side plantation was funded by the PWD through the 
Forest Department which was responsible for its main¬ 
tenance. In Maharashtra strip plantations alongside 
roads, canal banks and railway lines were taken up 
on a restricted scale in the identified project villages. 
In Orissa strip plantation was taken up alongside 
roads only. 


4.2 Achievements in terms of block plantations in 
the form of village woodlots on community land was 
quite dismal in almost all the States. So much so 
out of 256 selected villages, block plantations on 
village community land in some form or other was 
raised in 23 villages, about nine per cent, only. Efforts 
made so far towards this, reactions of the panchayats 
and the factors bedeviling progress are dealt with 
separately in this chapter. 


Criteria followed for selection of area 

4.3 In States like Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Tamil 
Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, strip plantations 
were taken up on the basis of availability of land. 
In Gujarat, for road side plantation, national high¬ 
ways were taken first, followed by state highways and 
other roads in that order. In Madhya Pradesh, road 
side plantation was taken up along national and state 
highways and other roads connecting important towns. 
In Maharashtra, site for plantation along railway lines 
and canal banks restricted to the project villages 
was selected on the basis of—(i) availability of not 
less than five hect. of contiguous area, (ii) concentra¬ 
tion of over ten per cent SC & ST and 30 per cent 
landless agricultural labourers in the village and (iii) 
general reputation of the village panchayats being 
responsive to the development programmes. However, 
the emphasis under Maharashtra State Social Forestry 
Programme was mainly on block plantations on village 
common land and Farm Forestry. Area under strip 
plantation accounted for not more than five per cent 
of the total area to be covered by the Project over 
five years period. In Orissa, selection of site for 
avenue plantation depended on proximity of the aiea 
to the Nurseries, staffing position, arrangements for 
watering and protection. Railway side plantation 
could not be taken up for lack of funds. In Rajasthan, 


for road side plantation along national and state 
highways, preference was given to the areas where at 
least three rows could be planted on either side of 
the road and continuity of work in the area could be 
maintained for at least three years to ensure follow¬ 
up action. 


Cooperation from other Departments 

4.4 Almost all the States reported about good 
cooperation from the concerned departments like 
PWD, Revenue and Irrigation, in getting the land 
owned by them for public plantation. In Andhia 
Pradesh response from the Railways was not encour¬ 
aging. At initial stage there was a hiatus with the 
Railways over the question of maintenance of the 
railway side plantation for the initial years which, 
the Railways insisted, should be borne by the Forest 
Department. As a result work could not be taken 
up till 1983-84. In the states where plantation along 
railway lines was taken up, the Railways executed an 
agreement with the implementing agencies for leasing 
out railway land on token rent of rupee one per hect, 
per annum. 


Steps taken for ensuring protection of public planta¬ 
tions 

4.5 In no State, steps were taken for evolving any 
authority with power to ensure protection of com¬ 
munity strip plantations. Apart from declaring public 
plantations alongside roads, canals and railway lines 
as protected areas under the Forest Act in some 
States like Assam, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, local arrangements for pro¬ 
tection of the plantations were made in Orissa, Tamil 
Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. In Andhra 
Pradesh watchmen were employed for Forest Depart¬ 
ment to protect roadside plantations at the rate of 
one person per five kms. stretch. In West Bengal 
watchmen were also appointed for protection of strip 
plantations but not with much success. The Forest 
Department was not inclined to hand over legal con¬ 
trol of these lands to panchayats for obvious reasons, 
lest such lands should be required by the respective 
departments at short notice for public purposes. In 
Maharashtra, attempts made to raise plantations along 
canal banks as a special ewnponent of the State plan¬ 
tation schemes, by employing landless labourers, met 
with little success. The labourers were given one 
hect. of land and Rs. 150 per month as wages for 
guarding the plantations. The scheme flopped as 
landless labourers were not inclined to stay at the 
site throughout the year on marginal wages. More¬ 
over, the title of canal land that could be allotted 
to the beneficiaries under the scheme was not yet 
decided. 
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4.6 In most of the States plantations taised on 
public land had not matured for harvesting the produce 
and hence sharing of produce by the implementing 
agencies and beneficiaries had not yet started. In 
several states some informal arrangements had been 
worked out for sharing of produce. However, in the 
absence of any legal basis it is highly improbable that 
such arrangements would be followed in future. 

4.7 The statement at Annex 4.1 to this chapter 
gives the species commonly planted on public land 
in different States. The commercially exploitable 
Eucalyptus appears to be common among all species 
almost in all the States. Where Public plantations 
were raised, either on degraded forest land or on PWD 
and other Government land by the Forest Department, 
adequate protective measures like cattle-proof trench 
around plantation sites or by engaging plot watcher, 
were taken. As a result, survival rate of species was 
reported to be quite high. 

Incentives to raise plantations 

4.8 In none of the States legislative provisions were 
made for encouraging plantations on public land by 
conferring ownership rights of plants or of land. Some 
of the States, however, had a few schemes of providing 
incentives as a measure of inducements to raise planta¬ 
tions on public land. In Andhra Pradesh a scheme 
of granting tree patta was initiated in Nalgonda district 
on experimental basis under which 2000 trees were 
to be allotted to each beneficiary. On condition of 
proper maintenance they would be allowed to harvest 
the produce on maturity. The Scheme however, was 
a non-starter, as people were not willing to wait for 
six/seven years till harvest without any remuneration. 
In Karnataka response of the landless labourers to an 
incentive scheme under which plantations raised on 
Government land at Government cost were to be 
allotted to them on condition of the produce being 
shared with the Government on 50 ; 50 basis, was 
not encouraging due to the long gestation period. 

4.9 In Maharashtra, although Panchayats were to 
appropriate 90 per cent of income on the produce of 
the plantations on community land, such inducement 
failed to evoke response from them to the desired 
extent in raising community plantations. In Rajas¬ 
than about 450 tribal farmers were encouraged to raise 
plantations on two hects. per family per year for 15 
years on a monthly wage of Rs. 250. In Uttar 
Pradesh, a person was allowed to plant trees along a 
specified road length or on specified area to reap 
harvest without any ownership rights. Initial wages 
were also paid for digging up pits for planting trees. 
No information regarding number of beneficiaries 
under this scheme was however, available. In West 
Bengal the Forest Department encouraged landless 
labourers who were allotted vested land as patta land 
to grow Farm Forestry on such land by providing 
incentives in cash and kinds. However, no precise in¬ 
formation about use of patta land by the allottees for 
raising plantations was available. 


Produce of Social Forestry vis-a-vis requirements of 
forest based industries 

4.10 Social Forestry Programme was essentially to 
meet fuelwood and fodder needs of rural poor and 
hence there was no scope in the Programme of meeting 
the requirements of the forest based industries which 
were met by the Forest Department. In most of the 
States there was no provision under the Social Forestry 
schemes for meeting the requirements of the forest 
based industries. In Haryana one paper mill existed 
since earlier which was meeting its requirements of 
forest based raw materials from other sources. With 
the launching of the Social Forestry Programme its 
requirements were now being met locally. Many 
small units making packing cases and crates had also 
been set up in the State after the launching of the Pro¬ 
gramme. Availability of raw materials for such units 
had also become easier as a result of Social Forestry 
Programme. In Uttar Pradesh Eucalyptus timber 
grown under the Programme was given to the industries 
as raw materials at a price which was often conces¬ 
sional. 

Need for protecting produce of Social Forestry against 
possible use by large users of forest produce 

4.11 The bulk of the major forest produce is pre¬ 
sently being utilised in meeting the raw material needs 
of the organised users e.g. paper mills, match facto¬ 
ries, timber mills etc. With the increasing tempo of 
construction and house building activities in the coun¬ 
try demand for wood and timber would further accele¬ 
rate. So much so in near future it would be extremely 
difficult for forests alone to meet the excessive demand 
from these sectors in the normal course. The com¬ 
bined and ever increasing demand for the major 
forest produce would thus bring to the fore the prob¬ 
lems of not only a faster rate of exploitation of the 
forest resources without allowing sufficient time for 
normal regeneration but also the risk of absorbing the 
additional supplies from the harvest of the produce of 
Social Forestry, as and when that materialises in 
course of next five/six years. Such a situation would 
not be consistent with the objectives of Social Forestry 
Programme. 

4.12 Almost aU the States were of the opinion that 
solution to this problem lay in allowing organised large 
users of forest produce to raise captive plantations on 
degraded forest land or waste land to meet their own 
requirements. The technical inputs for such venture 
could be provided by the Forest Department. Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh however, was not in favour of allowing 
industrial units to raise captive plantations in the State 
to meet their raw material needs, for peoples’ right as 
users of land, in their opinion, should not be 
abrogated. 

4.13 With a view to realising the basic objectives 
of Social Forestry Programme it is but imperative that 
a mechanism should be devised whereby the demand 
of the large users is insulated from the supplies which 
in due course may become available from new planta¬ 
tions under Farm/Social Forestry. The large users of 
forest produce being easily identifiable and also com- 
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paratively few in numbers, their future expansion 
should be made conditional upon their being agreeable 
to raise captive plantations on a spccilically demar¬ 
cated compact areas of degraded forest or wasteland, 
to be allotted to them on lease or on other suitable 
basis. The development of such blot:ks of degraded 
forest or wasteland should be the responsibility of the 
allottees. For this purpose technical help, if neces¬ 
sary, could be provided by the State Forest Depart¬ 
ment and financial assistance by the Brnk. 

Caution needed in promoting captive plantations by 
users of forest produce 

4.14 There is, however, one pitfall in such arrange¬ 
ments. The allottees of degraded forest land may 
be interested in mono-culture of trees like the fast 
growing commercially exploitable Eucalyptus which 
has ready market as industrial raw material. In large 
scale plantations on waste and degraded forest land the 
choice of trees is very important. Eucalyptus plan¬ 
tations on a mass scale, as was done in the Nilgiris, 
depicts ground water at a faster rate anti thereby affects 
the yield of other crops. Besides, there is possibility 
of destruction of highly complex vegetative balance in 
the surrounding areas. This aspects !ias to be con¬ 
sidered carefully before leasing out large chunks of 
degraded forests or wasteland for raising captive plan¬ 
tations by the industrial units. Moreover, the socio¬ 
political implications of raising of such plantations on 
large scale, vis-a-vis the lights of tribal and rural 
population who have to depend on forests for meeting 
their fuel and fodder needs have also to be weighed 
cautiously before deciding on such a course of action. 

4.15 The rate of exploitation of the existing forests 
and regulation of supplies to the large users should 
also be carefully decided upon by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. No private parties or contractors should be 
allowed to enter the forest areas and the produce 
collected from the forests should be disposed of by the 
Forests Department or by the Forest Development 
Corporations, as the case may be, through their own 
depots located at suitable points. 

4.16 For forest development on a suitable basis 
demarcated blocks of land along railway lines could 
be allotted to paper mills, timber factories etc. The 
timber, wood etc. raised from these allotted areas 
could be utilised by these units as raw materials and 
excess produce could be made over to the Forest 
Department for disposal under conditions prescribed 
for this purpose. This arrangement would in the long 
run prove economical to these users in erms of trans¬ 
port cost etc. and would act as inducement for forest 
development. 

Tree plantation by Industrial Units 

4.17 The evaluation study revealed that most of the 
States were in favour of making it obligatory on the 
part of industrial units/factorics to plant trees on strips 
of land bordering their locations as a measure to check 
pollution. This would also have demonstrative effect 
in popularising the programme of tree plantation. A 
few States had provided free seedlings to the industrial 
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units to encourage such plantation. In Gulbarga 
Division the Forest Department had supplied free 
seedlings in substantial quantity to six cement manu¬ 
facturing plants, besides a number of small and medium 
industrial units in the Division. 

Social Forestry as source of meeting urban needs of 
fuelwood 

4.18 As Social Forestry Programme was essentially 
for meeting the fuelwood and fodder needs of rural 
population, there was no provision in the Programme 
as such for meeting the fuelwood needs of urban popu¬ 
lation. Tn some of the States the Forest Department 
had their o’vn arrangements for supplying fnelwood 
to urban population through firewood depots located 
in urban areas. It was also reported that surplus 
produce, if any, after meeting the requirements of 
rural population could as well be supplied to urban 
people. Cost of fuelwood in urban areas had sky- 
rocketted over the last two decades, especially due to 
large scale destruction of forests in close proximity to 
cities and towns. A recent study by the Administra¬ 
tive Staff College of Hyderabad indicated that fuel- 
wood prices in urban areas had risen 10 times since 
1960. 

4.19 Some of the States had, however, a programme 
of supplying fuelwood to urban areas as a part of 
Rural Fuelwood Plantation Programme (RFWP). 
In Jammu & Kashmir surplus produce of the wet land 
plantation of willow, after meeting fuelwood needs of 
rural population could be supplied to urban people. 
In Karnataka fuelwood needs of urban people were 
proposed to be met by raising captive plantations. The 
scheme was already under operation for supply to 
some of the major cities in the States. In Kerala 
plantations being raised under RFWP were expected 
to meet fuelwod needs of urban people. Some of the 
educational and other institutions took up plantations 
in compact plots, the produce of which was expected 
to meet fuelwood needs of urban people. In Gujarat 
subsidy upto a maximum of Rs. 200 was granted to 
urban people for acquiring solar cooker, the cost of 
which should not exceed Rs. 500. This was aimed 
at encouraging people to use solar energy for cooking 
in view of acute scarcity of fuelwood in urban areas. 

Problems of getting suitable land for raising block 
plantations 

4.20 With a view to assessing the efforts made to 
raise plantations on community/panchayat land with 
peoples’ cooperation and participation data were col¬ 
lected from heads of the panchayat of the selected 
villages where plantations were raised on community 
land. The Evaluation study revealed that though one 
of the major objectives of Social Forestry Programme 
was to raise block plantations on public and commu¬ 
nity waste land outside the forest areas, in practice 
there was very little performance in this regard 
throughout the country. Out of 256 selected villages 
block plantations were found to have been raised in 
only 23, about nine per cent of villages. In Andhra 
Pradesh plantation on tank fore-shore land belonging 
to the panchayats was generally not taken up as the 
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panchayats evinced little interest due to long gestation 
period of such plantation. Moreover, the panchayats 
were not equipped to coordinate various work pertain¬ 
ing to public plantation. In Tamil Nadu on account 
of operational problems like encroachment by local 
vested interests and lack of protective measures, the 
Forest Department, by and large, did not prefer 
panchayat land for tree plantation. Hence tank fore¬ 
shore PWD lands were preferred for raising depart¬ 
mental plantation. Moreover, since large areas of 
PWD land were available in compact block it was 
easier to take protective measures by engaging plant 
watchers. In Assam, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh waste land belonging to the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment was hardly available for plantation, as most of 
the land was already encroached upon. In Madhya 
Pradesh, even land wherever available, the process 
of transfer from the Revenue to the Forest Depart¬ 
ment for public plantation was very tardy and cum¬ 
bersome. The panchayats were also reluctant to 
hand over panchayat land to the Forest Department 
for public plantation. In West Bengal the pro¬ 
gramme of raising block plantation on community 
land was virtually a non-starter, for the panchayats 
hardly owned any land. 

Response of panchayats 

4.21 The table at Annex. 4.2 to this chapter por¬ 
trays details of the public plantations raised in the 
selected villages. In 20 villages about 560 hects. of 
Government public/panchayat grazing and waste land 
were covered under plantations, on an average about 
28 heef. per village. Tn Bankura Division the panchayats 
in three selected villages took up plantations on pri¬ 
mary school, hospital and panchayat office compounds 
under NREP scheme. Information about the area 
brought under plantations in these three villages was. 
however, not available. Even in the villages where 
public plantations tverc taken up the panchayats did 
not come forward on their own to raise public panta- 
tions. It was the Forest Department which took ini¬ 
tiative in raising public plantations on panchayat land 
and most of the work from land preparation to oetnal 
plantation and its m"intenancc was their responsibility. 
In Jhansi Division the panchayats were not inclined 
to raise plantations under Social Forestry on village 
grazing land. Tn fact, the panchayats were not con¬ 
sulted before the land was handed over to the Forest 
Department by the Revenue Department. In Almora 
Division also the panchayats had no role to play in 
the matter of raising plantations, except for providing 
suitable land for plantations to be planted by the 
Forest Department. In Lakhimpur Khcri Division, 
however, the gram panchayat in one of the selected 
villages voluntarily handed over two hect. of panchayat 
land to the Forest Department where plantations was 
done by them. The gram panchayat, however, did 
not net involved in the Programme. Tn Mandya 
Division revenue v/astc land was used by the Forest 
Department for block plantation without any involve¬ 
ment of the panchayats. The work was entrusted to 
the private contractors. In Udaipur Division the 
gram panchayat passed a resolution to hand over the 
plot of land to the Forest Department for raising 
plant.ation. Thereafter there was no involvement of 
the pan'’havat in the Programme. Tn Kutch Division 
where block plantation was raised in one of (he select¬ 


ed villages, the panchayat after much persuasion 
allotted the land to the Forest Department for Social 
Forestry without any involvement by them. 

4.22 The above analysis revealed that whatever little 
effort was made till 1983-84 to cover panchayat/ 
revenue land in the villages for raising block planta¬ 
tions it was entirely done by the Forest Department 
without any active involvement of the popular orga¬ 
nisations. In a few cases the panchayats cooperated 
in voluntarily offering the plots for plantation. Their 
main objection was to the use of village grazing land 
for the purpose of raising block plantation, although 
one of the major objectives of such plantation pro¬ 
gramme was to ensure increasing availability of fuel- 
wood land fodder for the village community in the 
long run. 

Awareness 

4.23 To study awareness of the village leaders viz. 
heads of the panchayat about Social Forestry Pro¬ 
gramme and their level of understanding of various 
technicalities of tree plantation on community land, 
information was collected a structured schedulc- 
cum-questionnaire. Most of the respondents reported 
to have learnt about the Programme from the func¬ 
tionaries of the Forest Department. In two cases out 
of 23, they came to know about the Programme from 
newspapers as well, whereas in one case the revenue 
officials approached them for raising plantation on 
public land. Three panchayat leaders out of 23 
selected, reported that they became aware of the Pro¬ 
gramme through the guidelines issued on NREP and 
were motivated to take up plantation out of the NREP 
funds set apart for Social Forestry. 

Reasons for taking up the Programme 

4.24 As regards reasons for taking up the Pro¬ 
gramme easy availability of fuelwood fodder and small 
timber for the local people within the village itself 
was reported by most of the panchayat leaders. Two 
panchayats one each in Udaipur and Bankura Divi¬ 
sions, had also reported that the prospect of employ¬ 
ment opportunities for local people prompted them 
to adopt plantation on community land. In one case, 
the prospect of increasing panchayat income through 
sale of produce on harvest was given as one of the 
reasons for taking up plantation on conununity land. 

4.25 The land selected for public plantation was 
found suitable in all the cases. In Kutch the Block 
extension officials, forest functionatjes and fellow 
cultivators persuaded the panchayat leaders through 
demonstration to raise plantation on community land. 
The extension efforts made were found useful. In the 
other selected Division no extension efforts were 
necessary as the Forest Department themselves raised 
plantation on the plots of land made available to 
them. Sites were prepared at least 60 days in ad¬ 
vance in most of the cases. Tn one village where the 
panchayat raised plantation site preparation could 
not be done according to the directions due to scarcity 
of water and shortage of funds for which fertiliser 
could not be appli^. 
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Supply of Seedlings 

4.26 Seedlings for plantation were supplied bit the 
forest nurseries from a distance upto ten kms. from 
the plantatipp sites, in case of 16 villages. For other 
villages where plantation on public land was rgised, 
seedlings were brought from the nurseries at a dis¬ 
tance of 15 kms. in one case and beyond that upto 
25 kms. in four cases. For two villages of Udaipur 
Division the information was not available. The seed¬ 
lings were, by and large, available in time for plant¬ 
ing in July. In Almcra and Someshwar Rgnges some 
species were planted in January also. The seedlings 
planted were considered good. 

Survival rate of plants 

4.27 The survival percentages of plants of Commu¬ 
nity plantations on public land are shown in the table 
below. The figures in brackets in Cols. 5, 6 


case of the older plants as compared to younger 
plants. 

4.28 Taking all years together highest survival rate 
was reported in respect of public plantation in 
Mandya Range (99.7 per cent) followed by Bhui 
(96.6 per cent) and Mohammadi (93.2 per epnt). 
In other cgses survival rate after three years of plan¬ 
tations was well over 75 per cent, except in case of 
Mouranipur Range in Jhansi where survival rate waa 
58.4 per cent. As plantations were done by the 
Forest DcparUiient in all cases, except in Baiikura, 
very good survival rate of plants under tlieir close 
supervision could be attributed to proper aftercare 
measmes and watering of plants at proper time. As 
against this in Bankura Division where raising of plan¬ 
tations was the responsibility of the oanchayat with¬ 
out any help from the Forest Department, except free 
supply of seedlings, survival rate was around 46 per 
cent. The plantations suffered due to lack of water- 


& 7 indicate survival percentages of plantations ing and after care measures. Lack of arrangements 

of 1981-82, 1982-83 aneJ 1983-84 respectively. The for watering the plants or inadequacy of rains was 

data tend to show that with the passage of time the cited as the main reason for plant mortality. In 

survival percentage also decreased, as the plants Nagamang(a, selection of plants was not proper which 

grew. The plantation of one year old had also led to relatively higher plant mortality. Among 

better survival rate at the end of the year than those other reasons, destruction of plants by insects espe- 

at the end of second and third year. However, in cially white ants and teimites, was also reported in 

easel of the plantations raised in Moth and Moh;«i- seven out of ten Ranges studied. However, for high 

madi Ranges of Uttar Pradesh and Taldangra Range altitude plantations in Almora and Someshwar Ranges, 

of West Bengal the survival ner cent ace was higher in no termite or white ants problems was reported. 


Table 4.t : Survival Percentage of plants of conmunity plantations plantej in different year an! survived at the end of I98.d-S4. 


State 

Division/Range 

Area of No. planted/ 

plantation in No. survived at the 
hect. end of 1983-84 

Year of plantation and number survived at the 
end of 1983-84 

1981-82 1982-83 19S3-34 All 

years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

Oujarat 

Kutch 

6.02 

No. planted 

2600 

3500 

..... 

6100 


(i) Bhuj 


No. survived 

2510 

3385 


5895 





(96 .5) 

(96 .7) 


(96 .6) 

Karnataka 

Mandya 

7.00 

No. planted 

17500 



17500 


(i) Mandya 


No survived 

17445 

— 

. 

17445 





(99 .7) 



(99 .7) 


(ii) Nagaraangala 

117.40 

No. planted 

124000 

71200 

67500 

262700 




No. survived 

88300 

55000 

53680 

1969.30 





(71.2) 

(77.2) 

(79 .5) 

(75 .0) 

Uttar Pradesh 

Almora 

58.03 

Nx planted 

— 

2 >70) 

1250) 

35200 


(i) Almora 


No. survived 

-- 

16715 

10250 

26955 






(73.6) 

(82.0) 

(76.6) 


(ii) Someshwar 

180.56 

No. planted 

8988 

19700 

13500 

42133 




No. survived 

6600 

14580 

10400 

31580 





(73 .4) 

(74.0) 

(77 .0) 

(74.9) 


Jhansi 








(i) Mauranipur 

11.30 

No. planted 

— 

13550 

600 

14150 




No. survived 

— 

7775 

490 

8265 






(57.4) 

(81.7) 

(58 .4) 


(ii) Moth 

47 .00 

No, planted 

— 

82854 

3650 

86504 




No. survived 

— 

62378 

2695 

65073 






(75 .3) 

(73 .8) 

(75 .2) 


Lakhimpur Kheri 








1 

e 

1 

2.00 

No. planted 

— 

4860 

300 

5160 




No survived 

-- 

4560 

250 

4810 





___— 

(93.8) 

(83.3) 

(93 .2) 
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1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

West Bengal 

Bankura 







(i) Matgoda 

N.A, No. planted 

9000 

4900 

4500 

18400 



No survived 

3500 

1715 

3300 

8515 




(38 .9) 

(35 .0) 

(73 .3) 

(46.3) 


(ii) Taldangra 

N.A. No planted 

1500 

700 

400 

2600 



No survived 

750 

350 

150 

1250 




(50.0) 

(50 .0) 

(37 .5) 

(48 .1) 


Total 

429 .28 No. planted 

163588 

223964 

102950 

490502 



No. survived 

1!9105 

166458 

81215 

366778 




(72.8) 

(74.3) 

(78.9) 

(74.8) 


Note :— Figures in brackets are percentages of survivals. 


N.A,—Not available. 


4.29 Taking all States together, average number of 
trees planted ijer hect. upto 1983-84 was about 1100, 
as far as data were available, whereas the rate per 
hect. varied widely among the States. Although statc- 
wi^ per hect. rate of plantation may not be strictlv 
comperable due to different types of species being 
planted in different areas, besides, varying climatic 
and soil conditions, in some of the Ranges per hoc. 
rate of plantation appeared to be very much on the 
higher side. For example, average per hect. rate of 
plantation, in Lakhimpur Kheri was reported to be 
2580, closely followed by 2252 in Mandya Division. 
As against this, average per hect. plan.ation varied 
between 325 in Almora to 1726 in Jhansi Division, 
as far as data collected from the field can be trusted. 
Hven in the same Division per hect. average number 
of trees planted varied widely between (he selected 
Ranges. As against 2500 trees per hec. reported to 
have been planted in Mandya Range with relatively 
better rainfall, rate of plantation in Nagamangla 
Range in the same Division which was in dry belt 
with scanty_ rainfall was about 2238 per hec. In 
Almora Range average number of trees planted per 
hect. was about three times the same perceived in 
Someshwar Range in the same Division. Similarly, in 
Jhansi Division, per hect, average number of trees 
planted on community pasture land showed wide 
fluctuations between the two Ranges. 

Protective measures taken 

4.30 Measures for protection of plantations against 
grazing by stray cattle, like barbed wire fencing 


around plantation sites and eii.gaging chowkidur, were 
taken where raising of plantation was the responsibi¬ 
lity of the Forest Department. In one case where plan¬ 
tation v/as the panchayat’s responsibility, fencing of 
accacia plants were raised on road side plantation in 
one village, wliereas in other two villages no protective 
measures could be taken for lack of fitnds, resulting 
in higher^ incidence of plants de.struction by stray 
cattle. In one of the selected villages in Udaipur 
Division stone walls raised aionnd plantation on Pan- 
chayat tvaste land was found quite effective in pro¬ 
tecting plants against grazing by stray cattle. 

4.31 Almost in all cases, eveept in Kutch and 
Mandya Divisions, partial replantation was done to 
recoup plantation loss resulting from the lack of plant 
protection measures. In one village of Mohammad! 
Range species planted earlier were I'eplaced on re¬ 
plantation by fruit trees, to ensure ecological balance 
and to make plantation more useful. 

Employment generation 

4.32 As forestry operations are labour intensive, 
one of the major bbiectives of raising public planta¬ 
tions on revenue/community land was to generate 
secondary employment for rural landless and poor 
wage earners. Public plantations in the selected vil¬ 
lage generated upto 1983-84 the following person- 
days of paid employment per village on different 
planting operations. 


Table 4.2: Generation of Employment through Community plantations 

Average person tiays of labour emploed 
per village upto 1983-84 



Division 


Range 

Site 

Planta- 

Watering 

Total 





prepara- 

tion 

an.d after care 






tion 


measures 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

Kutch 


• Bhuj 

200 

30 

200 

43 

2. 

Mandya 

* 

• (i) Mandya 

10500 

1800 

5780 

18080 



(ii) Nagamangla 

Data not available as work was 
entrusted to private contractors 



3. 

Almora 

- 

• • (i) Almora 

575 

450 

605 

1630 




(ii) Someshwar 

860 

890 

696 

2446 

4. 

Jhansi 

. 

(i) Mauranipur 

1675 

777 

730 

3182 




(ii) Moth 

111 

2451 

667 

3229 

5. 

Lakhimpur Mohammad! . 

Kheri 

• 

• 

550 

1140 

645 

2335 

6. 

Bankura 


. (i) Matgoda 

618 

401 

462 

1481 




(ii) Taldangra 

435 

235 

80 

750 







4.33 Per village employment geneiated are not 
siricUy cogiparable for obvious reasons. Generation 
of emplo yment wasi higher in one of the selected vil¬ 
lages of M^dya Division where seven hects. of re¬ 
venue land was brought under plantation. In this 
village plantation rate per hect. on revenue land was 
one of the highest among all the relevant villages 
where plantation _pn public land was raised. As the 
data revealed about 60 per cent of employment was 
provided on site preparation and about ten per cent 
on actual plantation. This was mainly due to the un¬ 
suitability of soil to any* plantation programme and 
lot of efforts had to be put forth for making soil suit¬ 
able. As against this about three per cent of total 
employment was put in for site preperation in the 
selected villages in Moth Range of Jliansi Division, 
whereas 75 jger cent of total persondays were engaged 
on actual plantation. In one selected village of Bhuj 
isange where plantation was done by the I’mest De¬ 
partment on six hects. of panchayat land, which 
was however made available for plantation after 
much persuasion, generation of employment in course 
of first-three years of plantation, was the lowest, about 
430 pejsondays on all operations. 

4.34 In almost all cases local labour force was em¬ 
ployed. In Nagamangla Range where work was 
given to the private contractors, outside labour force 
alongwith local people were engaged on the work. In 
both the Ranges of Jhansl Division where public pian- 
laiions were taken up in five villages both local as 
well as outsiders were emplovcd, as adequate 
labourers were not available in or around the villages. 
Land-man ratio in this region was comparatively bet¬ 
ter than that in other eastern and central U.P. dis¬ 
tricts. Hence rural unemployment was not that mach 
acute vis-a-vis other parts in the State. The wages 
were paid in cash, mode of payment being weekly. 
Where the work was done by panchaya-s themselves, 
the wages were paid daily. 

Anangenieiits jor distribution of produce 

4.35 The produce of the plantations on Govern- 
ment/Coramunity pasture land had not yet started 
materialising. In some cases where plantations on 
panchayat land were raised by the Forest Department, 
agreements between the panchayats and the imple¬ 
menting agencies had been entered into with regard to 
ownership, maintenance and distribution of the pro¬ 
duce. As for the plantations raised in two selected 
villages in Udaipur Division, the Forest Department 
would own the plantations for five years after which 


it would be Itaiided over to the pauchavals, vvIiicH 
vvouid be responsible for distribution of the produce 
and maiulenauce of the plants, in Almcra Divjsion, 
as per the agreement, the Forest Department would 
continue to own and look after the plants on pan¬ 
chayat laud ill the selected villages for ten years after 
winch the plantations would be handed over to the 
concerned panchayats. The entire produce after that 
period vyould be appropriated by tiie panchayats for 
distribution as they liked. For public plantations rais¬ 
ed on the panchayat laud in Jhan.si Division no 
arrangements between the panchayats and the agencies 
Jiad been entered into. In West Bengal where tlie 
panchayats raised plantations not on community land 
out on hospital and school compound^ in the village, 
no agreement as such was hnahsed for distribution of' 
the produce, while the panehavats continued to be 
responsible for'maintenance of the plantations. How¬ 
ever, an tvaluation of Social Foreslry in the .State 
had. pointed out apprehensions among the poor that 
benefits under the Programme would likely to be cor¬ 
nered by nrore influential persons in the Community. 

4.36 the above analysis *cnd:i to show llial in so 
far as village forestry which is au important compo¬ 
nent of Hie Social Forestry Progra.mme, is concerned, 
the efforts made so far had been towards raising plan¬ 
tations op revenuc/conununity pasture land through 
oflicial agencies, whereas maior thrust under the 
programme should have been towards raising com¬ 
munity plantations with peoples’ participalicn and 
cooperation. However, the ramifications of too much 
reliance on plantations raised on panchayat/cornmu- 
nity land have to be weighed carefully. Since the 
main objective of Social Forestry Programme is to 
provide fuclwood, fodder and small timber to landless 
labourers and poor farmers in rural areas w'ho, by 
and large, are not in a position to assert their rights 
in our social milieu, perhaps plantations on Govern¬ 
ment revenue land foP meeting fuclwood and fodder 
needs of these people would be more conducive to 
just and equitable sharing of the produce. Fruits of 
plantation on panchayat/community land are more 
likely to be appropriated by cominunitv leaders to 
their advantage, given the political clout and econo¬ 
mic power they wield in ouii society. In any scheme 
of distribution of the produce of community forestry 
adequate safeguards to protect the interest of the 
rural poor andl landless labourers liave to be ensured. 
Otherwise this may lead to inter-community and 
inter-caste conflict in rural areas especially when the 
question of equitable sharing of the produce comes 
to the fore. i 



Major species of trees planted oa public laud 


Annexum4.1 


SI. 

No, State 


Major species 


] 

2 


3 


I. 

Andhra Pradesh 

1 . 

Eucalyptus 




2. 

Casuarina Equisitifolia 

(Casuarine) 



3. 

Cocos Nucifera 

(Coconut) 



4. 

Acacia Auriculifurmis 

(Babul) 

2. 

Assam 

1 . 

Delbergia Sjssoo 

(Shisham) 



2. 

Tettona Grandis 

(Teak) 



3. 

Gamalina Arborea 

(Gamar) 



4. 

Simul 




5. 

Acacia Auriculiformis 

(Babul) 



6. 

Mangifera indica 

(Mango) 



7 . 

Artocarpus Indigifolia 

(Jackfruits) 

3. 

Bihar 

1 . 

Eucalyptus 




2. 

Delbergia Sissoo 

(Shisham) 

4. 


1 . 

Eucalyptus 




2. 

Acacia Auriculiformis. 

(Babul) 



3. 

Albezria Lcbeck 

(Siris) 



4. 

Leucaenea Leucocephala 

(Subabool) 



5. 

DeJonix Regia 

(Gulmohar) 



6, 

Syzygium Cumini 

fJamun) 



7. 

Mangifera Indica 

(Mango) 



8. 

Tamarind Indica 

(Imli) 



9. 

Dendrocalamus Stictus 

(Bamboo) 

5. 

Haryana 

. 1 . 

Eucalyptus 




2. 

Kassele—484 

(Poplar) 



3. 

Mangifera Indica 

(Mango) 



4. 

Syzygium Cumini 

(Jamun) 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

.1. 

Eucalyptus 




2. 

Bauhinia Variegata 

(Kachnar) 



3. 

Terminahia Balanica 

(Bahera) 



4. 

LakoPch 




5. 

Amla 




6. 

Morus Laevigata 

(Mulberry) 



7 . 

Delbergia Sissoo 

(Shisara) 



8. 

Kasseile—484 

(Poplar) 



9. 

Deodar 




10. 

Pinus Patula 

(Pine) 

7 . 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

1. 

Eucalyptus 




2. 

Leucaenea Leucocephala 

(Subabul) 



3. 

Kasseile — 484 

(Poplar) 



4. 

Robinia paendacacia 

(Kikar) 



5. 

Julgans Regia 

(Walnut) 



6 . 

Willow 


8. 

Karnataka 

1 . 

Acacia nilotica 

(Babul) 



2. 

Dendrocalamus stictus 

(Bamboo) 

9. 

Kerala 

... . 1. 

Eucalyptus 




2, 

Delonix Regia 

(Gulmohar) 



3. 

Casudna Equisitifolia 

(Choola/Kattadi) 



4. 

Ailanthus Triphyst 

(Malti) 
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Annex. 4.21 —(Contd.) 


SI. No. State Major specie.s 

1 ~ 2 .. 3 


10, Madhya Pradesh 


11. Maharashtra 


12. Orissa 


13. Rajasthan 


14. Tamil Nadu 


15. Uttar Pradesh 


16. Westllengal 


1. Eucalyptus 

2. Khair 

3. Acacia Auriculifurmis 

4. Porotiamia Dinorata 

5. Albezzia Lebbek 

6. Azadirachta indica 

7. Bauhinia Varieeata 

8. Delbergia Sissoo 

9. Dendrocalamus stictus 

1. Azidirachata indica 

2. Oelonix Regia 

3. Pomgamia Dinnrata 

4. Oelbergie Sisso 

5. Albezzia Lebbek 

6. Tettona grandis 

7. Khair 

1. Eucalyptus 

2. Acacia arabica 

3. Jacaranda 

4. Delomix Regia 

1. Delomix Regia 

2. Pomgamia Dinnrata 

3. Albezzia Lebbek 

4. Eucalyptus 

5. Acacia aurculiformis 

1. Acacia nilotica 

2. Velvel 

3. Leucaenea Leucocephala 

4. Albezzia Lebbeck 

5. Pungan 

6. Redsanders 

. I. Eucalyptus 

2. Syzygium Cumini 

3. Albezzie.lebbek 

4 . Delbergia Sissoo 

5. Acacia auruculiformis 

1. Delbergia Sissoo 

2. Gamalina Arborca 

3. Albezzia Lebbeck 

4. Terminaha Arjuna 

5. Legerstroemia speciosa 

6. Eucalyptus 

7. Asacia auriculifcrmis 


(Babul) 

(Karanja) 

(Siris) 

(Necm) 

(Kachnar) 

(Shisam) 

(Bamboo) 

(Necm) 

(Gulmohar) 

((Karanja) 

(Sissoo) 

(Sirish) 

(Teak) 


(Babul) 

(Delomix) 

(Gulmohar) 

(Karapja) 

(Siris) 

(Babul) 

(Babul) 

(Subabul) 

(Sirish) 


(Jamun) 

(Sirish) 

(Shisam) 

(Babul) 

(Sissoo) 

(Gamai) 

(Sirish) 

(Arjuna) 

(Jarul) 

(Babul) 




AnN£xure 4.2 

Details of plantation on puWic/panchiyat lanl in tlu selectei Villages 


State 

Division 

Range 

No. of 
villages 
reporting 
plantation 
of land 

Total area 
under 
plantation 

(Hect.) 

Type of land 

year of 
adoption 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Gujarat 

Bhuj 

Bhuj 

1 

6.02 

Panchayat grazing land 

1982-83 

2. Karnataka 

Mandya 

(i) Nagamangla 

2 

117.40 

Revenue grazing land 

1981-82 



(ii) Mandya 

1 

7.00 

Do. 

1981-82 

3. Rajasthan 

Udaipur 

Parshed 

2 

130.00 

Panchayat Waste land 

1982-83 

4. Uttar Pradesh 

(i) Almnra 

(i) Almora 

4 

58 .00 

Panchayat grazing land 

1982-83 



(ii) Someshwar 

4 

180.56 

Do. 

1981-82 (1) 







1982-83 (3) 


(ii) .Ihunsi 

(i) Moth 

4 

47 .00 

Do. 

1982-83 



(ii) Mauranipiir 

1 

11 .30 

Do. 

1982-83 


(iii) Lakhimpur 

Mohammedi 

1 

2.00 

Do. 

1982-83 


Kheri 






5, West Bengal 

Bankura 

(i) Matgoda 

Z 

N.A. 

Market place and Primary 

1980-81 (1) 






scltool compound 

1981-82(1) 



(ii) Taldangra 

1 

N.A. 

Hospital and P.inchayat 

1981-81 . 






office et)mpoiind 



Total 


23 

559.28 




Note ; Figures in braekots indicate number ofvillages wherein public plantations were raised in the particular year. 
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CHAPTER V 

BENEFICIARY HOUSEHOLdS—FARM FORESTRY 


In course of the Evaluation study, detailed 
information was collected in a structured schedule- 
cum-questionnaire from the selected beneficiaries of 
the Farm Forestry Programme to study the extent of 
(i) awareness and adoption of the Programme, (ii) 
extension efforts made and assistance provided by the 
implementing agencies and others, both before and 
after seedlings were distributed, (iii) difficulties, if 
any, encountered by the adopters of the Programme 
in getting proper inputs and technical advice and 
(iv) to assess the impact of the Programme on the 
beneficiaries in terms of increase in availability of 
fuelwood, fodder and small timber both in and around! 
the village. 

Problems faced in the selection 

5.2 The study design provided for the selection 
of five beneficiary households per selected village 
under Farm Forestry, as this number was consider^ 
at least the minimum that should be available in a 
village where any worthwhille programme of Social 
Forestry including Farm Forestry was initiated. But 
actual field situation perceived was different. In as 
many as 86 villages (34 per cent) the minimum number 
of beneficiaries to be selected was either not available, 
presumably because the Programme failed to take off 
in those areas, or the names pf some of the benefici¬ 
aries selected on the basis of the records maintained 
by the implementing agencies were subsequently not 
traceable in the selected villages, presumably bemuse 
they were fictitious. In a few States like Gujarat, 
Kerala and Madhya Pradesh, a good number of the 
selected farmers whose name appeared in the seedlings 
distribution registers, on field investigation, were 
found to have not received any benefits under Farm 
Forestry Programme. As a result, the number of 
beneficiaries selected not only fell short of the ex¬ 
pected number in most of the States but also the 
number actually canvassed was less than the number 
selected. Out of 989 beneficiaries selected against 
1280 as per the sampling design, 907 beneficiaries, 
about 92 per cent, were actually available and can¬ 
vassed in the selected villages. The system of main¬ 
tenance of records under the Social Forestry Pro¬ 
gramme in most of the States needed considerable 
improvement. Number of the beneficiaries selected 
on the basis of the records available vis-a-vis the 
number actually found in the sample villages and 
canvassed arc given at Annex. 5.1, to this chapter. 

Economic and Social Status 

5.3 With a view to finding out as to what extent 
adoption of the Fqrin Forestry Programme was 
U—283PC/89 


induced by age, sex literacy and social status of the 
selected beneficiaries, data were collected in| 
course of the study. Out of 907 sample beneficiaries 
canvassed 865 (95 per cent) were males and 42 
females. In Andhja Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, 
Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh and 
W’est Bengal there were no female beneficiaries, 
whereas in Madhya Pradesh 12 out of 14 female 
sample beneficiaries were in the selected Division 
Ratlam alone. One hundred eighty-seven sample bene¬ 
ficiaries (21 percent) belonged to the age group upto 
25 years, 566 (62per cent) between 25-50 years andf 
the rest above 50 years. The literacy among the 
sample beneficiaries seem to have influenced adop¬ 
tion of the Programme to some extent inasmuch 
as 602, about two-thirds of the selected beneficiaries, 
were literate and above. One hundred forty-three 
(16 per cent) were literate, 352 (39 per cent) read 
between primary and matriculation and 107 (12 peii 
cent) had education above matriculation. Two hun¬ 
dred forty-four sample beneficiaries (27 per cent) 
belonged to socially weaker sections of SC and ST 
and another 186 (21 per cent) were member of 
other Backward Commumties, Statewise distribution 
of the selected beneficiaries according to age, sex, 
literacy and social ^oups is given in the table at 
Annex. 5.2 to this chapter. 

5.4 About two-thirds of the sample beneficiaries, 
612 (67 per cent) were mainly owner/tenant culti¬ 
vators, whereas 86 (10 per cent) reported agricultural 
labour as principal occupatiorv. Another nine per* 
cent of the sample beneficiaries were service holders. 
The rest fourteen per cent belonged to other occupa¬ 
tion groups like non-agriculture labour, trade, shop¬ 
keeping and others. Occupationwisc distribution of 
the sample beneficiaries is given at Annex 5.3. 

Year of Adoption 

5.5 Details of adoption of the plantation pro- 
giarame by the sample beneficiaries in different years 
arc given in the table at Anexure 5.4. Out of 907 
selected beneficiaries 777 (85.7 per cent) had taken 
up plantations only once and remaining 130 (14.3 
per cent) repeated plantations in subsequent years 
also. Yearwise position of adoption of Farm Forestry 
for qll States is as follows ; 
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Table 5.R : Adoption of Farm Forestry by Simple beneficiaries 

Year No. 

No. 

No. 

adopted 

adopted 

reported 

(initial 

for one 

planta- 

yr. of 

year 

tions in 

adoption) 

only 

subse- 


queiu 

year; 

years 


1 


2 

3 

4 

1980-81 


6 

— 

6 

(100 0) 

1981-82 

. 

353 

268 
(76 0) 

85 

(24 0) 

1982-83 


548 

509 
(93 0) 

39 

(7 0) 

Total 


907 

777 

(85-7) 

130 

(14-3) 


(.Figures in parentheses are percentages to totai beneficiaries) 


In initial year 1980-81 viz. the first year of the 
C«ntraJly-Sponsored Programme of Rural Fuelwood 
Plantation (RFWP), only six sample beneficiaries, 
three each in Gujarat & Uttar Pradesh, adopted the 
Programme who also repeated plantation in sub- 
scjquent years. In 1981-82, the second year of the 
Programme, when preparatory stage was mostly over, 
there was a surge in the numbw of adopters in as 
much as 353 (39 per cent) out of 907 sample bene¬ 
ficiaries had adopted the Programme for the first time. 
This tend to show that the programme gradually start¬ 
ed catching imagination of the people as more and 
more farmers became interested in the plantation 
programme. Out of 353 adopters of the Programme 
jn 1981-82, 85 (24 per cent) repeated the Pro¬ 
gramme in subsequent years also. Number of the 
selected adopters ranged between 35 and 58 in 
Assam, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Orissa, Tamil Nadu & West Bengal. In 
as many as six out of the above eight States all the 
selected beneficiaries adopted the Programme in 
1981-82, whereas in Karnataka and Orissa, ratio of 
the selected beneficiaries who adopted the Wogramme 
in 1981-82 was 52 and 49 per cent respectively. The 
Programme failed to take off in the selected 
villages in six States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh andi 
Maharashtra in 1981-82 as there were no adopters 
of Farm Forestry Programme. In Rajasthan only 
one farmer adopted the Programme in 1981-82. In 
Jammu & Kashmir Centrally-Sponsored Programme 
of Rural Fuelwood Plantation was, however, not 
implemented. In 1982-83 though adoption amongst 
the sample beneficiaries in terms of number was 
highest viz, 548 (60 percent) out of 907, only 39 out 
of them repeated plantation in 1983-84. All the 
selected beneficiaries in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra adopted the programme in 1982-83 and- 
put of them 27 repeated plantations in 1983-84, 


Involvement of Family members in the Programme 

5.6 Out of 907 selected beneficiaries 671 (74 per 
cent) reported involvement of adult male family 
memtiers in Farm Forestry work, whereas another 
226 (25%) had female members who worked on 
Farm Forestry. Extent of participation of the 
family members in Farm Foresti'y operations in terms 
of percentage of total working member in the family 
is as follows; 


Table 5 2 ; InToIrement of Family Members In Farm Forestry 
Work. 


Percentage of 
family members 
who worked on 
Farm Forestry 

No. of households reported involvement of 
family members in farm forestry 

Male adults 

Female adults 


No. 

Per cent 

r • ■' • ' ■' '~i 

No. Per cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than 50 per 

cent 

164 

24-4 

32 

14-2 

50 to less than 100 

per cent. 

206 

30 7 

83 

36 7 

100 per cent 

301 

44-9 

III 

49 1 

Total . 

671 

1000 

226 

100 0 


Out of 671 selected beneficiaries reporting involve¬ 
ment of the adult male family members in Farm 
Forestry, 301 (45 per cent) reported participation of 
all male members in the plantation work, whereas an¬ 
other 164 (24 percent) and 206 (31 percent) selected 
beneficiaries reported participation of less than 50 
per cent and 50 per cent to less than 100 per cent 
respectively of all adult male family members. 
Among the selected beneficiaries reporting parti¬ 
cipation of the female family members in. Farm 
Forestry, in 111 cases (49 per cent) all female adult 
members participated in the Programme, while in 
another 115 cases (51 per cent) the female participa¬ 
tion was less than 100 per cent of the female 
members. 

5.7 Statewise distribution of the selected benefici¬ 
aries according to percentage of the family member^ 
who worked on Farm Forestry is given in the table 
at Annex 5.5. In Gujarat and Himachal PJradesh 
all selected beneficiaries reported involvement of all 
male family members in Farm Forestry work. In 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, Karnataka, Rajas¬ 
than & Uttar Pradesh, more than 90 per wnt of 
the adult male members in the family participated 
in the plantation work. In two States, Assam and 
Jammu & Kashmir, no male family members of the 
selected beneficiaries worked on Farm Forestry. 
In Assam, the number of plants per selected bene¬ 
ficiary was very few and hence, there was prac¬ 
tically no involvement of family members in the 
plantation work, whereas in Jammu & Kashmir 
Farm Forestry was adopted by the selected bene¬ 
ficiaries with the help of hired labourers. In other 
six States—Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal—the extent 
pf participation of the male members. ranged bet- 
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ween 85 per cent in Kerala and 38 per cent in 
Maharashtra. As regards extent of participation 
of the female family members, Haryana reported 
highest percentage (67 per cent), followed by 
Maharashtra (64 per cent). In Assam, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Orissa and West Bengal, no female 
member of the selected households worked on Farm 
Forestry. In Andhra Pradesh also there was 
practically no participation of the female family 
members in the plantation work. In other States, 
the extent of participation of the female family 
members ranged between 55 per cent in Rajasthan 
and 10 per cent in Bihar. 

Utilisation of sites 

5.8 In order to find out the trend of utilisation of 
the possible sites for Farm Forestry, data were col¬ 
lected in course of the study. The table at Annex. 5.6 
gives details of plantations raised on different sites 
during 1980—84. Two hundred twenty-two (24.5 
per cent) selected beneficiaries had raised planta¬ 
tions on agricultural land only, whereas another 657 
(72.4 per cent) on boundaries and backyards. Only 
28 (3.1 per cent) beneficiaries had plantations on 
both sites. Six beneficiaries each from Gujarat and 
Jammu & Kashmir and five each from Himachal 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh raised plantations on both 
sites. In West Bengal three and in Bihar, Karnataka 
and Kerala, one respondent each grew plantations on 
both sites, whereas in seven States—Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan 
and Tamil Nadu—the selected beneficiaries had raised 
plantations cither on farm land or on backyards 
and boundaries. In Maharashtra, all the selected 
beneficiaries raised plantations on backyards and 
boundaries only. In West Bengal, 35 beneficiaries 
had raised plantations on farm land as against 20 
growing plantations on backyards and boundaries, 
whereas in Gujarat anti Karnataka the number was 
evenly distributed between the two categories. In 
the remaining States, number of beneficiaries who 
raised plantations on backyards and boundaries far 
outnumbered those raising plantations on farm land. 

5.9 Out of 907 selected beneficiaries, 836 (92.2 
per cent) had agricultural holding of varying sizes, 
whereas only 250 (30 per cent) raised plantations 
on a part of their agricultural holdings. Statewise 
distribution of the selected beneficiaries by two cate¬ 
gories of the size of holdings viz. less than two 
heels, and two hects. and above, is given at Annex. 
5.7. Four hundred (47.8 per cent) respondents had 
cultivated land up to two hects. each and 436 (52,2 
per cent) had holding to two hects. and above. The 
two categories were almost evenly distributed in 
•Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu. 
In Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
number of the .selected beneficiaries were decidedly 
higher in the higher bracket of holdings, whereas 
number of the selected beneficiaries in lower category 
of holdings was higher in Bihar, Haryana, Jammu & 
Kashmir, Karnataka and Orissa. 

Plantation Programme on Cultivated Land 

5.10 The selected beneficiaries who rai.scd planta¬ 
tions on farm land during each of the years 1980-81 


to 1983-84 had covered a total area of 139.1 hects. 
under plantations. The yearwisc position is as 
follows :— 

Table S 3 ; Yearwise area brought under Farm Forestry 


Yer 

No. 

reported 
planta¬ 
tions on 
cultiva¬ 
ted hol¬ 
dings 

Total 

area 

under 

Farm 

Forestry 

(Hcct.) 

Average 

holding 

under 

Farm 

Forestry 

(Heel.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1980-81 

4 


1 -98 

1981-82 

144 

77'1 

0 54 

1982-8.1 

126 

3S'5 

0'30 

1983-84 

32 

15 6 

0-49 

All Years . 

. 306 

1391 

0-45 


As already shown at Annex 5.6, 250 selected 
beneficiaries had adopted Farm Forestry either on 
farm land or on boundaries, backyards and farm and 
over the period 1980—84. Some them had raised 
plantations in more than one year. The total num¬ 
ber of plantations were 306 as given in the table 
above. The average area per plantation at the end 
of 1983-84 was 0.45 hect. whereas the average 
area under Farm Forestry per selected beneficiary 
was 0.56 heel. The Statewise and yearwisc figures 
of total area and average area per beneficiary house¬ 
hold covered under Farm Forestry is given at Annex 
5.8. The highest average area Farm Forestry was 
reported by the selected beneficiaries from Gujarat 
in all the years 1980—84. In 198 .'••82 the next 
highest average area was reported by the selected 
beneficiaries from Karnataka and in 1982-83 & 
1983-84 from West Bengal. 

Diversion of Crop Land to Farm Forestry 

5.11 Duiing the course of the Evaluation Study, 
data were collected to find out a-s to what use the 
area brought under plantations was put earlier and 
especially, whether the land was earlier being used 
for raising crops. The table below shows yearwisc 
diversion of cropped as well as uncultivated land 
to Farm Forestry. 


Table 5.4 : Diversion of land to Farm Forestry 


Year 

No. 

reported 
Farm 
Forestry 
on culti¬ 
vated 
holding 

No, 

reported 
diversion 
fro m 
cropped 
are.a 

No. 

reported 

diversion 

from 

unculti¬ 

vated 

area 

l~ 

2 

3 

4 

1980-8! 

4 

-> 

2 



(50"0) 

(50 0) 

1981-82 

14'1 

81 

63 



(56 2) 

(43-8) 

1982-83 

126 

68 

58 



(54 0) 

(46 0) 

1983-S4 

32 

18 

14 



(56-2) 

(43'8) 

All Years . 

306 

169 




(55.2) 

(44-8) 

(Figures in brackets an 

j percentages to total). 
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One hundred sixty-nine (55.2 per cent) selected 
beneficiaries raising plantations on farm land had 
diverted cropped area to plantation, whereas another 
137 (44.S per cent) had used other area for Farm 
Forestry which was not cultivated earlier. The State- 
wise details of shift from various types of crops arc 
given two beneficiaries from Gujarat who had divert- 
at Annex 5.9. In 198081 there were only two 
beneficiaries from Gujarat who had diverted 
3.8 hects. to Farm Forestry on which cereals and 
oilseeds were grown earlier. In 1981-82 out of 81 
selected beneficiaries in Seven States, Gujarat, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, who had diverted 
crop land to Farm Forestry, 87.6 per cent had divert¬ 
ed land on which cesreals were grown earlier, 39.5 
per cent diverted pulses growing land, 30.9 per cent 
diverted oilseeds growing land and 20 per cent divert¬ 
ed land on which other crops were grown. Almost 
similar trend was observed in other years, except 
in case of Jammu & Kashmir, where all the four 
beneficiaries had diverted area from other crops in 
1982-83. 

5.12 YearwLse diversion of cropped area to the 
plantation under Farm Forestry by the sample bene¬ 
ficiaries is as follows ; 

Table 5.5 ; Diversion of cropped Area to Farm Forestry. 

Year Total area of 

farm land un¬ 
der Farm 
Forestry 

_ (Meet.) _ 

i __2_^ __ .t 

1980.81 .... 7-9 .t-8 

(48 1) 

1981- 82 . . . . 77 •) -17 -2 

(dl -2) 

1982- 83 .... 33 3 IS’l 

(.39 2 ) 

1983- 84 . . . 15 6 112 

(71-8) 

AllYears .... 139 1 77 3 

(55-6) 


(Figures in brackets .are percentages). 

Taking overall picture of the area under Farm 
Forestry and the total shift, it was observed that 
55.6 per cent of the area was earlier being utilised 
for raising different crops. Diversion of croped 
area to Farm Forestry, as far as the selected bene¬ 
ficiaries are concerned, was highest in 1981-82 
viz. 47.2 hects. out of 77.1 hects. brouwht under 
plantations. Thereafter, diversion of croped land 
to Farr Forestry by the selected beneficiaries were 
15.1 and 11.2 hects. out of 38.5 and 15.6 hects. in 
1982-83 and 1983-84 ic.spcctively. In 1983-84 plan¬ 
tation on croped land were raised only by those bene¬ 
ficiaries who had earlier adopted Farm Forestry 
Programme. This indicated that the selected bene¬ 
ficiaries were gradually becoming more interested in 
diverting cropped area to more remunerative uses of 
raising plantations under Farm Forestry. 


5.13 Statewisc diversion of chopped land to Farm 
Forestry during 1980—84 is given in the table at 
Annex 5.10. The sample beneficiaries from eight 
States had reported substantial diversion of cropped 
area to Farm Forestry viz. Andhra Pradesh (83.3 
per cent), Gujarat (87.4 per cent), Hai^ana 
(69.0 per cent), Karnataka (73.4 per cent), Orissa 
(100 per cent), Rajasthan (75.5 per cent), Tamil 
Nadu (82.1 per cent) and Uttar Pradesh (61.2 per 
cent). It was further observed that all those who 
had divered cropped area to plantations had raised 
the Eucalyptus in the hops of more remunerative 
return at a later date without any risk of damage in¬ 
herent in the cultivation of other agricultural crops. 
Though Farm Forestry is essentially an experiment in 
mixed cultural practices, information about possible 
effects of Farm Forestry, cspeciaUy wide-spread plant¬ 
ing Eucalyptus, on other agricultural crops is lacking. 
However, if this trend continues and the farmers 
continued to divert cropped area for growing Eu¬ 
calyptus and other species for commercial purposes, 
the area under crops, especially under cereals and 
oilseeds grown under rainfed conditions, may get 
.substantially reduced in near future. Kvision of 
cropped area to tree plantations may also have its 
adverse effects, for tree plantations on a wide sc^e 
may shrink employment opportunities of agricultural 
labourers. Such a situation would not be conducive 
to greater economic stability in the rural area and 
therefore, perhaps may not be desirable from social 
point of view. However, to substantiate any such 
conclusions on a broad scale, there is need to under¬ 
take a bigger study for analysing different risk- 
return combinations of growing different crops, vis- 
a-vis planting of trees in a wider area. 

A weakness 

5.14 Out of 907 sample beneficiaries 621 (68.5 
per cent) reportedly learnt about the Programme 
through the Forest Department. Another 241 
(26.6 per cent) became aware of the Programme 
tlirough fellow cultivators. The relative prevalence 
of different agencies in the dissemination of know¬ 
ledge of Farm Forestry among the sample beneficia¬ 
ries is as follows : 


Table 5’6 ; Sources of Knowledge about Farm Forestry 


Agency 

Numbar of 
respondents 
reporting 

Percentage to 
total respon¬ 
dents 

1 


3 

1. Forest Department 

621 

68-47 

2. Fellow cultivators . 

241 

26-57 

3. Radio/TV/Njwspapers 

137 

15-10 

4, Relatives 

101 

11-14 

5. Bloc Agency 

44 

4-85 

6. Pamphlois/hanouts . 

20 

2 -21 

7. Others ... 

147 

16-21 


Some of the selected beneficiaries reported aware¬ 
ness through more than one agency. The Statewisc 
position is given in the table at Annex 5.11. In 
most of the States the Forest Department played a 


Total area shif¬ 
ted from crop¬ 
ped area 
(Hect.) 





vital role us the prime agency for spreading the 
knowledge of Farm Forestry, as evident from pre¬ 
ponderance of the number of sample beneficiaries 
reportedly became aware of the Programme through 
them. In Kerala, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh & West 
Bengal, however, the role of the Forest Department 
in disseminating the knowledge of Farm Forestry 
was not spectacular inasmuch as more than 
50 per cent of the sample beneficiaries came to know 
about the Programme through other agencies. The 
next relative importance of fellow cultivators as 
source of the knowledge of Farm Forestry was well- 
maintamed in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Rajasthan, Tamil 
Nadu and West Bengal. In Assam, Haryana and 
Orissa, relatives played a significant role in dissemi¬ 
nating the knowledge of Farm Forestry amongst the 
saniplc beneficiaries, whereas mass-media like 
Radio/r.V. and Newspapers alone was instrumental 
in making 78 per cent of the sample beneficiaries 
aware of the Programme in Jammu & Kashmir. 


Intensity of extension work by different agencies 

5.15 The test of efficacy of various agencies in 
spreading the message of Farm Forestry depends on 
the intensity of contact in terms of coverage esta¬ 
blished with the farmers. I he Statewise position is 
brought out in the table at Annex 5.12. Seventy-six 
(8.4 per cent) sample beneficiaries adopted the 
Programme on their own without having to contact 
any agencies, neither any agencies contacted them 
for adoption of the Programme. Another 28.1 sample 
beneficiaries (31.2 per cent) reported to have con- 
t.'tcted different agencies themselves, whereas 548 
(6.4 per cent) were approached by the different 
agencies for adoption of the Programme. Maximum 
number of the adopters (86.9 per cent) were con¬ 
tacted by the officials of the Forest Department 
which tend to establish beyond doubt primacy of 
this agency in the matter of persuading the farmiers 
to adopt the Programme, whereas only 95 adopters 
(17.3 per cent) were reportedly aproached by fellow 
cultivators for adoption of the Programme. As the data 
at Annex 5.11 depict, 241 (26 per cent) sample bene¬ 
ficiaries reported to have become aware of the Pro¬ 
gramme throng fellow cultivators. Some only 95 
of them were actually persuaded by fellow cultivators, 
146 or about 60 per cent of them adopted Farm 
Forestry on their own after having learnt about the 
Programme from fellow cultivators. 

5.16 In Gujarat, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Uttar 
Pradesh & West Bengal 33 per cent, 50 per cent, 
18 per cent, 17 per cent and 24 per cent of the 
sample beneficiaries respectively adopted the Pro¬ 
gramme on their own without contact by self or by 
any agency. In Assam, about two-thirds anil in 
Orissa, 90 per cent of the sample beneficiaries look 
initiative in contacting different agencies for 
information and knowledge about the Programme. 
Ratio of such respondents was about 40 per cent in 
Andhra Pradesh and Bihar, a little less than 40 per 
cent in Kerala & Madhya Pradesh and about 30 per 
cent in Rajasthan and West Bengal. As regards 


relative importance of different ajgcncise in spreading 
the message of Farm Forestry in different States, the 
Forest Department was at the top position in all the 
States, except Bihar and Kerala, where the top posi¬ 
tion was held by fellow cultivators and Agrioilture/ 
Cooperation/Panchayat Departments respectively. 
The Block ^cncy did not contact any sample b«ie- 
ficiaries in Assam, Bihar, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Orissa, Tamil Nadu & 
West Bengal for adoption of Farm Forestry, whereas 
in other seven States their role in disseminating the 
knowledge of Farm Forestry to fanners was 
minimal. 


5.17 The above data bring to the fore the very 
insignificant role played by the Block agency in 
almost all the States in spreading the message of the 
Farm Forestry Programme. It appears that exten¬ 
sion efforts on their part in n^ral areas was almost 
lacking in most of the States. There should be 
greater involvement of the Block agency who are 
at the grass-roots in rural areas, in Social Forestry. 
They being in close contact with the farmers, vigo¬ 
rous extension efforts by them would perhaps result 
in more and more peoples’ participation in the 
Programme in areas where people are still not well 
aware of the existence of the Programme. 

5.18 In order to study the efforts made by diffe¬ 
rent agencies for persuading the farmers to adopt 
Farm Forestry, data were collected to find out the 
frequency of contact various agencies established 
with the stunple beneficiaries before they could be 
persuaded to adopt the Programme. Out of 548 
sample beneficiaries who were contacted by any 
agency, about one third adopted the Programme 
after being contacted only once, whereas 271(49.4 
per cent) reported to have been contacted two to 
three times before they adopted the Programme. 
Fifty-nine (10.8 per cent) sample beneficiaries had to 
be contacted four to five times and 29 (5.3 per cent) 
needed to be contacted more than five times before 
being persuaded to adopt the Programme. The States 
where very little persuation was needed were Assam 
anil Kerala where all the respondents needed to be 
contacted only once before they adopted the Pro¬ 
gramme, In Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh & Orissa more than 50 per cent of those 
needed to be contacted for adoption reported that 
they had taken up the Programme after they were 
contacted by the agencies only once. In other States 
greater efforts were needed to persuade the respon¬ 
dents to adopt the Programme. Maximum efforts of 
persuation were required in Gujarat & Karnataka 
where sizeable percentage of the sample beneficiaries 
had to be contacted repeatedly before they took up 
the Programme. The Statewise position is given in the 
table at Anex 5.13. 

Reasons for adoption 

5.19 With a view to studying the motivation for 
adopting the Programme, the selected beneficiaries 
were asked about the reasons for taking up the Pro¬ 
gramme with maximum choice of three major reasons 
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The suanHary of reasons for taking up Farm 
Forestry is as follows : 

Table 5 7 : Reasons for adoption of Farm Forestry. 


Reasons Number Percemage to 

reported total respon¬ 

dents 

1 

2 

3 

1. To get small timber 

496 

54 69 

2. To get Fuel 

464 

51 16 

3. To earn extra income 

307 

33-85 

4. To gel fruits . 

139 

15-33 

5. To get fodder 

118 

13 01 

7. To check soil erosion 

27 

2-98 

Others .... 

100 

11 03 


Of 907 selected beneficiaries 496 (54.7 per cent) 
were attracted to the Programme by the prospect of 
getting small timber, whereas 464 (51.2 per cent) 
reported easy availability of fuel as one of the cardi¬ 
nal reasons for adoption of the Programme. Prospects 
of extra income seem to have motivated 307 (33.8 
per cent) sample beneficiaries to adopt the Pro- 
ramme. Although 89 per cent of the respondents 
ad a number of livestock each, only 118 (13 per 

cent) reported having taken up the Programme for 
the sake of easy availability of fodder. This amply 
tends to show that most of the sample beneficiaries 
procureil (odder for their animals from non-commer¬ 
cial sources and therefore the prospect of easy avail¬ 
ability of fodder free of cost did not weigh much with 
them in adopting Farm Forestry. 

5.20 Although the prospect of easy availability of 
small timber was cited as one of the major reasons 
by 54.7 per cent of the respondents, in five States, 
Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Kerala and 
Maharashtra such consideration took a back seat. In 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh more than 90 per cent 
of the sample beneficiaries were attracted to the Pro¬ 
gramme on commercial consideration to earn extra in¬ 
come. In Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh also more than 
50 per cent of the respondents had adopted the Pro¬ 
gramme to earn extra money. Easy availability of fuel 
wood was reported to be one of the major reasons for 
adopting the Programme by the sample beneficiaries 
in Assam (68.6 per cent), Jammu & Kashmir (97.5 
per cent), Kerala (44.1 per cent), Madhya Prade.sh 
(72.4 per cent), Uttar Pradesh (68.2 per cent) and 
West Bengal (70.7 per cent). In Jammu & Kashmir 
62.5 per cent of the respondents also reported easy 
availability of fodder as the main reason for adoption 
of the Programme. Statewise details regarding the 
reasons for taking up the Programme are given at 
Annex 5.14. 

Nature of Extension Advice 

5.21 The extension agencies have an important 
role to play for propagating Social Forestry Pro¬ 
gramme on the farmers’ field and making it more 
popular. The methods followed for imparting the 
knowledge about Farm Forestry is an important in¬ 
dex of the extension efforts made. In order to find out 


the agencies which were mostly responsible for propa¬ 
gation of the programme and the methods which 
suited to the local requirements, data were collected 
in course of the study on the following aspects of 
different processes of plantations. 

(i) Appropriateness of the season for under¬ 
taking plantations. 

(ii) Site preparations. 

(iii) Selection of plants. 

(iv) Methods of plantation including spacing. 

(v) Application of fertilisers and insecticides. 

The field-study revealed that more than 75 per 
cent of the selected beneficiaries had been tendered 
advice by one agency or the other on appropriateness 
of the season, site preparations, selection of plants 
and methods of plantation including spacing, where¬ 
as about 57 per cent of them were advised on proper 
application of fertilisers and insecticides. About 80 
per cent of the respondents who were given advice 
by different agencies, received advice from the per¬ 
sonnel of the Forest Department. The other agency 
which played a role worth mentioning in this regard 
was fellow cultivators and relatives, as about 21 per 
cent to 23 per cent of the sample bencficiarie'; report¬ 
edly received advice from them on varioius processes 
of plantation Details regarding advice rendered to 
selected beneficiaries on different processes of planta¬ 
tions are given in the table on next page. 

5.22 Statewise details of the advice tendered, me¬ 
thods followed for giving the advice and number re¬ 
porting usefulness/non-usefulness of the advice are 
given in the tables at Annex 5.15 to 5.19. As for 
individual States, in eleven States—Bihar, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir. Karntaka, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal—more than two-thirds of 
the respondents, by and large, were advised by one 
agency or other on appropriateness of the reason, 
site preparations, selection of plants and methods 
of plantation. In other five States—Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Gujarat, Kerala and Madhya Pradesh—the 
ratio of the respondents advised varied between three 
per cent in Assam and Kerala and a little over sixty 
r cent in case of Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat and 
adhya Pradesh. As regards the advice on methods 
of plantation including spacing, only four States 
reported less than 75 per cent response from the 
selected beneficiaries, such as Andhra Pradesh (38.1 
per cent), Assam & Kerala (2.9 per cent) and 
Gujarat (60.3 per cent). Insofar as the advice on 
application of fertilisers and insecticides is concerned, 
there were only five States viz. Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Rajasthan and West 
Bengal, where more than 80 per cent of the respon¬ 
dents received such advice by one agency or the 
other. In other States the percentage of response 
varied between zero in case of Assam and Kerala 
to as high as sixty-nine in case of Bihar. The Forest 
Department was pre-eminently the most important 
agency in the matter of tendering advice on various 
aspects of the Programme inasmuch as about 80 
per cent of the respondents received advice from 




them in most of the States. In Bihar almost equal 
proportion of the selected beneficiaries were advised 
by the Forest Department and fellow cultivators on 
appropriateness of the season and site preparations, 
whereas in Orissa more beneficiaries reported to have 


been advised by fellow cultivators and relatives on 
plant selection, methods of plantation including 
spacing and fertilisers and insecticides application, 
than those advised by the Forest Department Offi-' 
cials. 


Table 5.8 Agencies advising, nature of advices and methods of advice followed 


Nature of advice No. of No. reporting agencies advising No. reporting method of advisee? No. reporting 

selected--methods of 

benefi' advice 



claries 

Any 

agency 

Forest 

depart¬ 

ment 

Fellow 
cultiva¬ 
tors & 
rela¬ 
tives 

Others 

Any 

method 

Meet¬ 

ings/ 

group 

discus¬ 

sion 

indivi¬ 

dual 

persua¬ 

sion 

Others 

Useful 

Not- 

useful 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 Appropriate season for under¬ 
taking plantation . 

907 

717 

(79.1) 

567 

(79.1) 

165 

(23.0) 

146 

(20.4) 

704 

(77.6) 

340 
(48 .3) 

357 

(50.7) 

102 

(14.5) 

692 
(98.3) 

12 

(1.7) 

2. Site preparation . 

907 

695 

(76,6) 

553 

(79.6) 

161 

(23.2) 

45 

(6.5) 

689 

(76.0) 

313 

(45 .4) 

338 
(48 .8) 

132 

(19.2) 

671 

(97.4) 

18 

(2.6) 

3. Selection of plants 

907 

391 

(76.2) 

545 

(78.9) 

161 
(23 .3) 

41 

(5.9) 

679 

(74.9) 

294 
(43.3) 

360 
(53.0) 

109 

(16.1) 

664 
(97.8) 

15 

(2.2) 

4. Method of plantation including 
spacing .... 

907 

691 

(76.2) 

577 
(83 .5) 

143 

(20.7) 

33 

(4.8) 

690 

(76.1) 

297 

(43.0) 

326 

(47.2) 

167 
(24.2) 

654 

(94.8) 

36 

(5.2) 

5. Application of fertilisers and 
insecticides 

907 

513 

(54.6) 

409 

(79.7) 

111 
(21.6) 

28 

(5.6) 

508 

(56.0) 

262 
(51.6) 

230 

(45.3) 

86 

(16.9) 

459 

(90.4) 

49 

(9.6) 


Fig. in brackets in Cols. 3 & 7 are percentages to total in Col. 2. 
Fig. in brackets in Cols, 4 to 6 are percentages to total in Col. 3. 
Fig. in brackets in Cols. 8 to 12 are percentages to total in Col. 7. 


5.23 For dissemination of the knowledge, the 
method most commonly used was individual persua¬ 
sion on all items of work, except for application of 
fertilisers and insecticides. In majority of the cases 
such advice was given at meetings and group discus¬ 
sions. Looking across the States, in Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala and Madhya 
Pradesh, maximum number of the selected bertefi- 
ciaries were tendered advice through meetings and 
discussions on appropriateness of the season, site 
preparation, selection of plants and methods of 
plantation including spacing. In live States, Bihar, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu, 
individual contact and persuasion was reported by 
maximum number of the beneficiaries. In Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal the selected beneficiaries 
reported other methods like showing of films/photo¬ 
graphs, demonstrations and distribution of pamph¬ 
lets and handbills etc. as the most popularly used 
methods for tendering advice on first four items of 


work. Regarding application of ertilisers and in¬ 
secticides, individual persuasion was reported by 
majority of the respondents from Bihar, Orissa, 
Rajasthan & Tamil Nadu, where as film shows and 
distribution of pamphlets and handbills were mostly 
resorted to in West Bengal. In the remaining eleven 
States, advice on application of fertilisers and insec¬ 
ticides was imparted through meetings and group 
discussions. 

5.24 The respondents who were tendered advice 
on various aspects of the plantation work, by and 
large, considered such advice useful. In about two 
to five per cent cases the respondents did not consi¬ 
der such advice useful with regard to appropriateness 
of the season, site preparation, selectio.n of plants 
and methods of plantation including spacing. About 
ten per cent of the respondents who were given 
advice on application of fertilsers and insecticides 
did not consider such advice useful. Scmie ot the 
selected beupficiaries idso suggested mc^suits tof 


making advice more useful which arc summarised below : 


Table 5.9 Suggestions to make advice more useful 


Advice on Item of work 


No. repoited suggestions 

" -- ■ “ 

" •- - 

Pamphlot/hand 
bills need be 
distributed 

Practical demo¬ 
nstration need 
be given 

Filmshows 
should be 
an'anged 

Soma officials 
should be 
readily available 
for guidance 

Others 

1 

2 

3 ~ 

4 

5 


1. Appropriateness of the season 

2 

2 

1 

~3 

6 

2. Site preparations. 

— 

10 

5 

13 

_ 

3. Selection of plants .... 

2 

1 

—. 


12 

4. Methods of plantation including spacing . 

■- 

26 

9 

19 


S, Application of fertilisers & insecticides 

2 

26 

5 

23 

21 

Total. 

6 

6S 

20 

58 

39 


Directions given on advance site preparations 


Most of the respondents considered that more 
practical demonstrations should be organised for 
better understanding and knowledge about the Pro¬ 
gramme. A sizeable proportion of them also 
suggested that some officials should be regularly 
available for advice on follow up measures. 

Table 5.10 : Dbrectlons w advance site preparations and reasons for not following directions 


5.25 The adopters of Farm Forestry were given 
directions on advance site preparations and othef 
related work pertaining to plantation of trees. Num¬ 
ber of the selected beneficiaries who followed/did not 
follow directions and major reasons for not follow¬ 
ing directions are given in the table on next page. 


Item of work 

Number 

given 

directions 

on 

Number 

followed 

directions 

Number 

Reasons for not following diroctio.ns (No. reported) 


followed 

directions 

Not 

convinced 

Lack 

of 

finance 

Non- 
availa- 
bility of 
manure 
fertiliser 
& insec¬ 
ticides 

Scarcity 
of water 
for irri¬ 
gation 

Indifferent 

attitude 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Clearing the unwanted growth. 

678 

666 

12 

6 

— 

— 

■ - 

2 

4 



(98.2) 

(t .8) 

(50.0) 




(16.7) 

(33 .3) 

2. Digging of pits 

686 

617 

69 

8 

8 

— 


21 

35 



(90.0) 

(10.0) 

01.6) 

(11.6) 



(30.4) 

(50.7) 

3, Putting manures, fertilisers & 










insecticides .... 

531 

433 

98 

13 

53 

21 

IS 

13 

13 



(81.5) 

(18.5) 

(13.3) 

(54.1) 

(22 A) 

(15 .3) 

(13.3) 

03 .3) 

4. Planting .... 

704 

684 

20 

6 

— 

— 

— 

10 

5 



(97.2) 

(18.8) 

(30.0) 




(50.0) 

(25.0) 

5. Watering .... 

672 

545 

127 

1 

9 

■— 

112 

10 

16 



(81 .1) 

(18.9) 

(0,8) 

(7.1) 


(38.2) 

(7.8) 

(12.6) 


Figures in brackets in Cols. 3 & 4 percentages to Col. 2. 
Figures in brackets in Cols. 5 to 10 are percentage to Cot. 4. 


5,26 As the data reveal, directions on clewing the 
unwanted growth and proper way of planting were 
followed by almost all the respondents who were given 
such directions, whereas ten per cent of the respon¬ 
dents did not follow direction on digging of pits. 
Directions on putting proper doses of manures, ferti- 
lishers and insecticides as well as on watering were not 
followed by about 19 per cent of the sample bene¬ 
ficiaries each, comprising 98 and 127 respectively. In 
the States where a sizeable munber of the respondents, 
given directions pn digging of pits, did f-ot follow 


directions, were Karnataka (18 per cent) Orissa (55 
per cent) and West Bengal (27 per cent). In Rajas¬ 
than and Tamil Nadu about one-third of the selected 
beneficiaries who were given diiections on proper doses 
of manures, fertilisers and insccliddcs did not follow 
such directions. As for directions on watering, a sizea¬ 
ble number of the respondents, given directions in quite 
a number of Stales, ranging from 76 per cent in Orissa 
to 36 per cent in Himachal Pradesh, did not follow 
directions mainly for lack of water. Among other 
piajor reaspns for not following directions, on putting 
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manures, fertilisers and insecticides 53 (54 per cent) 
respondents reported lack of finance, whereas another 
22 (22 per cent) could not follow directions on 
account of non-availability of inputs. One hundred 
and twelve (88 per cent) respondents reported scarcity 
of water for itrigatioii being the maitc reason for not 
following direcions on w'ateriiig. Quite a few respon¬ 
dents wh(i did not follow any directions disp’aved 
indifferent att'tude towards the directions given. The 
instance of indifferent attitude towards directions on 
site preparations and otlier allied r.iaitcrs were mosHv 
perceived in one of the selected ranges in Orissa. High 
incidence of indifferent attitude amongst the adopters 
of Farm Forestry reflected lack of effective extensions 
efforts on the part of the implementing agencies which 
failed to imbibe interest in them to an appreciable 
extent. Statewise distribution of sample beneficiaries 
given directions on different items of work and reasons 
for not following directions are given in the tables at 
Annexes 5.20 to 5.24. 

Type and suitability of Soil 

5.27 With a view to finding out as to how far Farm 
Forestry was adopted on the usual soil in the selected 
villages, spedfic questions were asked. Statewise dis¬ 
tribution of the sample beneficiarie.s showing the type 
of soil on which plants were raised, its suitability/ 
unsuitability and reasons for not informing the im¬ 
plementing agencies about unsuitability of the soil are 
given at Annex 5.25. The Evaluation study revealed 
that 64.3 (71 per cent) sample beneficiaries planted 
trees on the usual soil of the area, whtieas the remain¬ 
ing 264 (29 per cent) adopted Farm Forestry on sandy 
marshv/water logged, stonv and other tvnes of soil, 
Tn Assam and Kerala all sample beneficiaries raised 
plants on the usual so’1 of the area whereas in eight 
States—Andhra Pradesh. Bihar, Haryana, Jammu Sc 
Kashmir. Karnataka. Madhya Pradesh, Tamil Nadu & 
ITttar Padesh—percentage of sample beneficiaries who 
planted trees on the usual soil varied between 75 per 
cent and 98 per cent. Amongst other States, ratio of 
such beneficiaries varied between 28 ner cent in 
Raiasthan and 66 per cent in Guiarat, while in Hima¬ 
chal Prade.sh not a single beneficiarv planted trees on 
the usual soil of the area. Tn this State, 30 out of 33 
s-iniDle beneficiaries raised olanfations on stonv soil. 
A fairly good number of the beneficiaries in Maha¬ 
rashtra and Raiasthan also had planted trees ou stony 
soil. 

5.28 Only 62 (7 per cent) sample beneficiaries 
reported that the soil on which plants were raised 
was not suitable for the species planted. The maxi¬ 
mum number of the respondents who reported that 
«m1 was not suitable for snecies planted were from 
Guia’‘at (37.9 per cent) followed bv West Bengal 
t13.8 per cent). Tn five States—Assam Bihar, 
Himachal Pradesh. KernH pnd Mndhva Pradesh— 
all respondents cnnsidcrcd the soil suitable for the 
snecies planted, Tn other States also tfip ratio of 
c-ii'-b rp<;r,.>ri'tcnts who ronsidere/t tbp soil beinr un- 
tiiitabln f'”- tbr, unpci'pt; ntanted v^as also niiile ips’'’- 

A intnrpst’nor fpatnrp br'^uabt otlt bv the 

field study w'as that 40 out of 62 (65 per cent) res- 

12—283 PC/89 


pondents who considered land unsuitable for thef 
species planted did not report the matter to the im¬ 
plementing agencies for any corrective measures. In 
Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Jammu & Kashmir, Kar¬ 
nataka, Maharashtra, Orissa, Timil Nadu and Uttar 
Pradesh, none of the respondents who considered the 
soil unsuitable for planting the species reported the 
fact to the implementing agencies, persumably, being 
not convinced that such reporting would be of any 
help to them. In the remaining States also, 25 per 
cent of 45 per cent of the respondents who consider¬ 
ed the soil unsuitable did not report the matter. The 
major reasons put forth being lack of initiative on 
the part of the respondents (34 per cent) and lack 
of time (19 per cent). 

Sources of input supplies, distance travelled for pro¬ 
curing seedlings 

5.29 Five hundred eightysix sample beneficiaries 

(65 per cent) who applied inputs like manure, ferti¬ 
lisers and insecticides obtained supplies from any 
.sources, including own supply. About 50 per cent 
of them procured inputs from open market, whereas 
another 44 per cent had their own supplies. Only 
6 per cent (38 out of 586) procureid inputs from the 
Forest Department and only three (0.5 per cent) 
from the Block office. Tn West Bengal 34 out of 
.52 (65 per cent) sample beneficiaries received inputs 
like chemical fertilisers as subsidy from the Forest 
Department under Externally Aided Progrartime. 
Statewise details are given in the table at Annpx 
5.26. ' t'-riw) 

5.30 The Nurseries maintained by the Forest De¬ 
partment was the principal source of supply of seedlings 
in as much ns 884 (97.5 per cent) sample beneficiaries 
procured seed'inas from the Forest Nurseries. The 
supniv was in time, as reported bv 874 (96.4 per centy 
re.sPondents. w'hile another 33 (3.6 per cent 1 reported 
.supply being not in time. Statewise distribution of 
the sample beneficiaries according to the distenee 
travelled for collecting seedlings front the sources' of 
.supply, transport difficulties faced Si suggestions for 
overcoming frarstAort difficulties are given in the table 
at Annex 5.27. Only 111 fl 2 peT cent) sample bene- 
fifiaries >-pcpived seedlings a^ the door step in the 
village. Mah irashtra repor'ed highe,«{ percentage (62 
nor cent) of the respondents who rcc-ived seedlings at 
♦he door sfen whereas in Assam. Himachal Pradesh. 
Karnataka, Orissa and West Bengal no respondent 
received seedlings at the door stens. In .Andhra 
Pradesh Gujarat and Raiasthan ratio of the respon¬ 
dents who received seedlings in the village was 26 
per cent. 29 per cent and 24 Per eept respectivelv. 
Tn other Spates nntr' a small fraction of the respondents 
received such facilities Seven hundred einhtv two 
f86 per cent") sample beneficiaries had to travel one 
km. •anri above, opt of wbirb 380 142 per eo-if). 

♦o v'end ♦h">- wav bevnnd five Vms. to collect seedi 
Pnvr As for indir'idiial State®, in Jammu 
Kn'-bmir a.4. pet ef fSS oer CpntT reepo-iflen's 

btifi to vtaP' "Toro tti;,T, kr’’*; for cottcctlor of sOcd- 

Pofr,; Tr. Ptfier Karnatclra Madht'a Pnidesh. Raias- 
♦bnn and West Bengal more tban 50 per cent pT the 
re.spondents had to travel more than five kms, Twci 
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hundred Seventy Seven (31 per cent) respondents 
travelled between one and three kms. More than 60 
per cent of the respondents from Assam, Haryana, 
Hirhachal Pradesh and Kerala fell within this category. 
A little over cne-third of the respondents reported 
transport difliculties in collecting seedlings from distant 
sources. To cut down long walking time 212 (66 per 
cent) respondents suggested tliat seedlings should be 
made available at the plantation sites, whereas 106 
(33 per cent) made specific suggestions for setting up 
more nurseries so that seedlings could be made avail¬ 
able within easy reach. Eighty six (27 per cent) 
respondents also suggested that more supply pouits be 
opened. 

5.31 As indicated in earlier chapter, the existing 
nurseries were hardly adequate to meet the requirement 
of seedlings from the farmers in the vast areas each 
one had to cover. If the Programme has to make 
rapid progress it is essential that seedlings be made 
available to the fanners, if not in the villages, at least 
within a reasonable distance. The situation calls for 
opening of more nurseries in rural areas so that seed¬ 
lings are made available within a reasonable distance 
from the plantation sites. 

5.32 Priced supply of seedling's —In 13 States seed¬ 
lings were distributed free to the selected beneficiaries 
under Farm Forestry. Out of the remaining three 
States, in Himachal Pradesh seedlings were suoplied 
at uniform ten paise oer nlant to the respondents. In 
Tamil Nadu 23 put of 45 selected beneficiaries report¬ 
edly paid 25 to 3() paise per seedling. However, the 
rates at which seedlings were supplied, ns reported at 
the respondents’ level, were at variance w'ith the rates 
reported by the selected Nurseries. Tn Chmgleput 
Division, the seedlirics were suoplied bv the selected 
Nurseries free to IRDP cardholders and ten paise per 
plant realised from others whereas in Krishnagiri 
Division supply from the selected Nurseries was free 
upto 500 plants per farmer and thereafter fifteen 
paise per plant was charged. As different pricing 
policy for supply of seedlings were reported at the 
beneficiaries and at the selected Nurseries’ level, the 


matter needs to be further looked into. In Uttar 
Pradesh 53 out of 63 (84 per cent) selected bene¬ 
ficiaries reported supply of seedlings at ten to twenty 
paise per plant. In this State, however, the rates 
charged for supply of seedlings, as reported by the 
selected Nurseries was not different. 

5.33 As the above data show, almost all the States 
followed the policy of free supply of seedlings to in¬ 
dividual farmers, if not in unlimited quantity, at least 
upto a certain limit. In a few States, however, all 
the selected beneficiaries did not report a uniform 
seedlings distribution policy. Even in the same select¬ 
ed Division in a few States some of the selected bene¬ 
ficiaries had reported free supply whereas others re¬ 
ported priced supply. Such dual policy of distribution 
of seedlings to individual farmers is not conducive to 
developing farmers’ interests in the Programme. As 
already suggested in earlier chapter, seedlings to small, 
marginal farmers and other weaker sections of the 
community should be supplied free upto a certain 
limit and beyond that seedlings supply should be 
priced. 

5.34 The seedlings were supplied in polythene bags 
to most of the selected beneficiaries in all the States, 
except in Jammu & Kashmir, where polythene bags 
were not required. In other States also a few bene¬ 
ficiaries reported to have not received seedlings in 
polythene bags. Twelve respondents from Gujarat 
and three from Madhya Pradesh reported short supply 
of polythene bags. Twentyone other respondents from 
Gujarat, Karnataka, Kerala and Uttar Pradesh also 
did not get seedlings in polythene bags. 

5.35 Of y07 selected beneficiaries only 78 in 
twelve Stales reported that the plants were not of 
good quality. In four States—Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam. Haryana & Uttar Pradesh—all the selected 
beneficiaries were satisfied with the quality of seed¬ 
lings. In other 12 States quality was not reported 
good by some of the respondents and the defects were 
specified. The relative position is a follows : 



Table 5.11; Defects in the seedlings supplied. 





State 

Number ■ 
of 

J Number 
reporting 

Defects in 

plants noticed 



selected 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 

quality 
’4 not good 

Wilted 

Diseased 

Roots 

not 

properly 

developed 

Other 

defects 

1 ' ■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Bihar. 

. 71 

7 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2. Gujarat. 

. . 58 

1 

1 


— 

— 

3. Himachal Pradesh 

. 33 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

4. Jammu & Kashmir 

. 40 

19 

_ 


19 

7 

5. Karnataka .... 

. 75 

3 

3 

— 

1 

i 

6. Kerala). 

. 34 

5 

1 

— 

1 

4 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

. 105 

7 

7 

— 

2 


8. Maharashtra .... 

. 61 

3 

_ 

— 

3 

, . 

9. Orissa ..... 

. 76 

21 

1 

1 

19 

1 

10. Rajasthan. 

. 71 

3 

1 


3 

1 

11. Tamil Nadu .... 

. 45 

1 

1 



— 

12. West Bengal .... 

. 58 

6 

— 

1 

3 

2 

Total all States 

. 727 

78 

21 

(26.9) 

4 

(5.1) 

54 

(69.2) 

15 
(19.2) 


Fibres in brackets indicate percentages to total in Col. 3, 
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Months of planting seedlings 

5.36 The planting season for seedlings v.as report¬ 
ed to be between June .and August, Seven hundred 
seventy five (85 per cent) respondents planted seed¬ 
lings during this period, whereas another fifteen per 
cent planted seedlings in subsequent months. In 
Jammu & Kashmir, seedlings were planted in the 
month of March when the snow started thawing. In 
Tamil Nadu, six and twenty respondents planted 
seedlings in October and November respectively as 
late appointment of field level extension workers 
affected preparatory work at the grass-root levels. 
The Statewise distribution of the beneficiaries according 
to the planting month is given at Annex 5.28. 

5.37 Eightyeight selected bene.ficiaries reported that 
they were not satisfied with the species of plants given 
(o them. Out of them about 50 per cent had shifted 
from the species planted earlier to some of the ;ipecies 
of tlieir choice The Statewise position is given in 
(iie table below : 


Table 5.12 : Dissatisfaction with the species planted 


S'.atc 

No. of 
selected 
benefici¬ 
aries 

No. not 
satisfied 
with the 
species 
planted 

No. 

reported 
shifting 
to others 
species of 
iheir 
choice 

I 

2 

3 

4 

1. Andhra I’radesh 

42 


— 

2. Assam .... 

35 

2 

(5 7) 

1 

(50 0) 

3. Bilv'ir .... 

71 

—• 


4. Gajaim 

58 

15 

(25-9) 

2 

(13'3) 

5. Haryana 

40 

--- 


6. Himachal Pradc.sh 

33 

1 

(3-3) 

1 

(100 0) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

40 

4 

(10 0) 

—* 

8. Karnataka . 

75 

3 

<4 0) 

— 

9. Kerala .... 

34 

9 

(26-5) 

— 

10. Madhya Pradesh . 

105 

16 

(15-2) 

16 

(too 0) 

11. Maharashtra 

61 

3 

(4 9) 

— 

12, Orissa .... 

76 

5 

(6 6) 

4 

(80 0) 

13. Rajasthan 

71 

12 
(16 9) 

3 

(25 0) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

43 


■ 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

63 

4 

(6-.3) 

4 

(100 0) 

16. West Bengal . 

58 

14 

(241) 

14 

(100 0) 

All Suites 

907 

88 

45 



(9 7) 

(51»17 

i) Figures in brackets in Col. 3 

tire percentages to Col 

.2. 

ii) Figures in br ickjts in C..)l. 4 

are percentages to Col. 

3. 


The ratio of the selected beneficiaries who were not 
satisfied witir the species planted were amongst the 
iiighest in Kerala (26.5 per ceiiij, Gujarat (25.9 per 
cent). West Bengal (24.1 per cent) and Rajasthan 
(16.9 per cent), in four States—Himachal Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal^— 
all the selected beneficiaries who were not satisfied 
with the species supplied earlier had shifted to other 
species of their ciioice, In Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Haryana and Tamil Nadu, all the selected beneficiaries 
were satisfied with the species planted. 

Fanners' preferer.ce for particular species 

5.38 The Evaluation study revealed that about 60 
species were grown by the sample beneficiaries m 16 
States where the study w'as taken up. Data relating 
to the farmers’ preference for particular species pi 
trees and whether tliere were any problems in getting 
the species of their choice, w'crc collected in course 
of the study. Since analysis of data for all the species 
grown would be cumbersome and unwieldy, five major 
species most commonly grown by the sample bene¬ 
ficiaries were selected for detailed analysis. It was 
also observed that fruit trees were in iaige demand 
in almost all the States as would be evident from the 
number of grovers amongst the sample beneficiaries. 
Data relating to demand for and actual planting, of 
fruit species as a whole were analysed. Number of 
the selected beneficiaries growing five major species 
are as follow.s : 


12 3 4 


1. 

Eucalyptus. 

570 

62.8 

2. 

Fruits ...... 

208 

22.9 

3. 

Oelbergia Sissco (Shisham) 

106 

11.7 

4. 

Leucaensa Leucocephala (Subabool) 

96 

10.6 

5. 

Casuirina etiaisitifolU (Saru) 

82 

9.0 

6. 

Others ...... 

386 

42.6 


Eucalyptus was most commonly grown as about two- 
thirds of the selected beneficiaries had planted 
Eucalyptus. Next in order of preference were other 
local varieties grown by 42,6 per cent of the sarnplq 
beneficiaries, followed by fruit trees planted by about 
23 per cent of the sample beneficiaries. Subabool 
was grov/n by about 10.6 per cent of the sample 
beneficiaries for fodder purposes. Other species 
most commonly grown were Sisliam (Debergia sissoo) 
and Saru (Casuarina equisitifoliay planted by about 


Table 5.13 Species commoniygrown 


SI, No. Species 


No. of Percent 

benefl- to total 

Claries 
growing 
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per cent and 9 per cent o{ the sample bcnehciaries 
respectively. 

_ 5.3? Slatewise ciistribulioa of the suniplc faeneii- 
eiaries growing each ol the above varieiics and num¬ 
ber givuig pieitrence ior punicular species, though 
growing odter varieties, are giver, m ihe Jabie at 
An^ex 5.2y. i'he maAiinum number of beneficiaries 
ha^ grown Eucalyptus in eleven States viz. .\nclhra 
Pradesh (,97.6 per cent), Uujarat (93.1 per centj, 
Himachal Pradesh (97.6 per cent), Jammu a Kashmir 
per cent), Haryana (lUU per cenij, Karnataka 
(85.3 per cent), Kerala (44 per tent), Kajasthan 
(71.8 per cent), Tamil Nadu (93.3 per centj, Uttar 
Pradesh (79.4 per cent), and West Bengal (94.8 
per cent), la Assam ail the selected beneficiaries 
had giowit other species like Ganiai, Siiveroak, 
Amloki and Khilika in addition to ilnitccn beneficia¬ 
ries (37 per cent) growing Eucalvptus and one each 
growing bitisham & iruit. In Bihar 84.5 per cent of 
the beneficiaries grew fruits and 35 per cent Shisham, 
whereas only six (8 per cent) beneficiaries had 
planted Eucalyptus. In Mudh>a Pradesh 37 per cent 
of the sample beneficiaries planted Hucalpytus, where¬ 
as 73 per cent had also grown other other species like 
bamboo, sagwan, jackfruu etc. lit Maharashtra 45.9 
per cent hac grown Shisham and 51 per cent Suba- 
bool. In Orissa 41 per cent of the sample beneficia- 
iies had grown Saroo and 88 per cent other varieties 
like 'Bamboo, leak, Cashewnut, Akashmani anti 
Arj»n. 

5.40 i<ea.sonx for prejening particular sp'jcia ;— 
Out of ?07 selected beneficiaries 36.9 per cent had 
indicated a clear preference lor the species other than 
what they were growing. It may be seen from the 
tabic at .‘kmiex 5.29 that out of those who reported 
preference, 37 (11 per cent) and 131 (39 per cent) 
selected beneficiaries picterred Eucalyittiis an<l fruit 
species respectively, whereas about 45 pci cent of tiie 
selected bencficianes wanted to grow .some other local 
species suitable to local eondit.ons. The most com¬ 
mon reason advanced for show ing preferences for 
particular species being that the particular species 
w«re commercially suitable which accounted for about 
W per cent of the t^iiertcianes indicating preferenee 
tor a particular species, fhe reasons given for pre¬ 
ferring the particular species clearly indicated that 
the main objectives ol the Programme to provide 
fodder, fuel and smaH timber to the run;! po n- .o.>k 
a back seat as far as preference for species of trees 
by the sample beneficiaries is concerned. The reasons 
for preferring the particular species for getting fodder, 
fuel and small timber were advanced by 10 per cent, 
17 per cent and 22 per cent of the beneficiaries res¬ 
pectively. Even amongst the States, the commercial 
suitability of the species preferred for was the most 
predominant reason advanced, except in Andhra 
Pradesh, Himachal Ptadesh, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal where the 
reasons most predominantly advanced were suitability 
for small timber, in Andhia Pradesh .aid Orissa, 
suitebihty for fodder (Himachal Pradesh) and suit- 
abUity of soil in Karnataka, Kerala, Orissa and West 
Bengal. In Haryana, none of the sa.mplc beneficiaries 
indicated preference lor any otiici species. All 


planted Eucalyptus and perhaps they were :ill satis¬ 
fied with the species grown wliich was considered to 
be commercially viable. Statewise details of the 
reasons for p.efercnce may be seen at Annex 5.3t). 

5.41 Reasons for not Krowinp the preferred 
spcLiCS —The rca.son most cumnionly advanced by 
the sample beneficiaries in almost all lire Slates lor 
not growing the preferred species w'as that the parti¬ 
cular species were not available in the nurseries. The 
reason was advanced by 86 per cent of the sample 
beneficiaries who gave liieir preference for any parti¬ 
cular species. Statewise dislribution of the reasons 
for not growing the preferred species are given at 
Annex 5..30. Fortysix selected beneficiaries in nine 
States were not satisfied with the species supplied 
and all of them wanted to shift to some other species. 
The Statewise distribution of tltc selected beneficiaries 
arc as follows ; 


Table 5.14 : Nii.nbir nat SatisiisJ with the species planted 
and wanted to shift tojother species. 


State 

- ... 

Number 
of bene¬ 
ficiaries 
selected 

~2~ 

Beneficiaries repor¬ 
ting not satisfied 
and wanted to shift 
to other species 

Number Percen¬ 
tage 

3 4 ' 

1. As.sam . 

35 

1 

2.8 

2. Gujarat , 

. . 55 

3 

5.2 

.4, Himichal PiwdsCi 

33 

1 

3.0 

4. Madhya Pradesh 

105 

14 

13.3 

5. Orissa . 

76 

5 

6.6 

6. Rajastlian 

71 

4 

5.6 

7. Tamil Nadu . 

45 

1 

2.2 

8. Uttar Pradesh 

63 

4 

6.3 

9. West Bengal . 

58 

13 

22.4 

Total . 

544 

46 

8.4 


While analysing the reasons given for wanting to 
shift to some other species no particular trend was 
discernible on the basis of which it could be inferred 
that the dissatisfaciion was because of a particular 
variety being preferred over otiicrs .In West Bengal, 
however, all the 13 beneficiaries wanted to shift to 
Eucalyptus from the local varieties like Akashmani, 
,Arjun, Ganihar elc. 


Proportion of seedlings received and planted 

5.42 Seedlings received by the selected beneficiaries 
as percentage to total requirement and seedlings 
planted as percentage to total number cccived from 
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the nurseries and other sources during each of the years 1981-82, 1982-83, 1983-84 are as follows; 
Table 5 .15 : Seedlings received as percentage of total requirement and planted as percentage of total received 


Percentage Number reported seedlings Number reported seedlings 

received as percentage of planted as percentage of seed- 

requirement lings received 




1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

'^pto25. 


3 

18 

2 

1 


— 



(0.84) 

(2.94) 

(2.08) 

(0.28) 



26 to 50. 


30 

72 

6 

7 

1 




(8 .38) 

(11.76) 

(6.25) 

(1.96) 

(0.16) 


51 to 75. 


17 

35 

3 

2 

— 

— 



(4.75) 

(5 .72) 

(3 .13) 

(0.56) 



76 to too. 


308 

487 

85 

348 

611 

96 



(86.03) 

(79.58) 

(88 .54) 

(97 .20) 

(99.84) 

(100.0) 

Total. 


358 

612 

96 

358 

612 

96 



(39.47) 

(67 .48) 

(10.58) 

(39 .47) 

(67.48) 

(10.58) 

Total number of beneficiaries. 


907 

907 

907 

907 

907 

907 


(Figures in brackets arc percentages to total). 


As could be seen from the table above, about 14 per 
cent of the selected beneficiaries reported short supply 
of seedlings upto 75 per cent during 1981-82. The 
ratio of such selected beneficiaries rose to about 20 
per cent in 1982-83, whereas during 1983-84 only 
about 12 per cent of the sample beneficiaries reported 
short supply of seedlings. The beneficiaries who 
planted seedlings in 1983-84 were, however, adopters 
of the Programme from earlier years. Taking all 
years together there were only five States, Gujarat, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Orissa, Rajasthan and Tamil 
Nadu, where quite a good number of the selected 
beneficiaries had reported short supply. The short¬ 
fall, however, was more pronounced during 1982-83, 
In that year shortfall upto 50 per cent of the require¬ 
ments was reported by 77 per cent and 40 per cent 


of the sample beneficiaries adopting plantations in 
Orissa and Jammu & Kashmir respectively. The 
shorifall between seedlings actually received and 
planted was reported by a very few selected benefi¬ 
ciaries, about three and less tlian one per cent, during 
1981-82 and 1982-83 respectively. No shortfall bet¬ 
ween seedlings received and planted was reported for 
the year 1983-84. The number of plantations were, 
however, comparatively less in 1983-84. Slatcwise 
and yearwise details are given at Annexes 5.31(a) to 
(c). 


5.43 Reasons for shortfall in supply of seedlings : 
Various reasons given for shortfall in the supply of 
seedlings are brought out in the table given below ; 


Table 5.16 : Reasons for short fall in supply of seedlings. 


Year 


1 

1981-82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 


Figures in brackets are percentages to total in Col. 2. 


Number 

Shortage 

Could 

Did not 

Supply 

Plants 

Others 

raising 

of plants 

not go 

lift the 

promised 

could not 


plantation at the 

again and 

plants 

at door 

be brought 



nursery 

again to 

because 

step 

for 




nursery 

of bad 

but could 

want 




because 

quality 

not be 

of funds 




supply 

not 

provided 

once 


made 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

358 

37 

3 

— 

— 

9 

'17 


(10.34) 

(0.84) 



(2.51) 

(4.75) 

612 

117 

3 

2 

2 

— 

26 


(19.12) 

(0.49) 

(0.33) 

(0 .33) 


(4.25) 

96 

12 



— 


4 


(12.50) 





(4.17) 


The shortage of plants at the nurseries was primarily 
responsible for shortfall in supply to the fanners, as 
ten to nineteen per cent of the sample beneficiaries 
reported such reasons during each of the year 1981- 


82 to 1983-84. During 1981-S2, 38 per cent of the 
sample beneficiaries who adoplcti plantations in 
Gujarat in that year repotted sitortage of plants at the 
nurseries. During 1982-83 ratio of ihc respondents 
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giving the same reason was 70 per cent in Jammu & ficant, reasons given are not of much importance. 

Kashmir, 67 per cent in Orissa, and 39 per cent in The niain reason being that the plants dried during 

Rajasthan. The other reasons given were not of transportation, reported by seven sample beneficiaries 

much importance. including six from Karnataka in 1981-82 and seven¬ 

teen including ten and four from Rajasthan and 
5.44 Since the shortfall between the number of Madhya Pradesh respectively in 1982-83. Details of 

seedlings received and actually planted was not signi- ihe various reasons given are as follows : 

Table 5.17 ; Reasons for shorti’ali in planting. 


Year 

Number Plants 
grown dried 

plantation during 

transpor¬ 

tation 

Eaten 
away by 
animals 

Stolen 
by nei¬ 
ghbours 

Destroy- Dried 
ed by as 

children could 
not 

plant in 
time 

Others 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

198]-82 . 

. 358 

7 

(1.96) 

1 

(3 .28) 

— 

1 — 
(0.28) 

5 

(1.40) 

1982-83 . 

. 612 

17 

(2.78) 

1 

(0.16) 

4 

(0.65) 

2 2 
(0.33) (0.33) 

3 

(0.49) 

1983-84 . 

. 96 

2 

(2.08) 



1 — 

(1.04) 



(Figures in brackets are percentages to total in Col. 2). 


Incidence of plant mortality and damage to the Programme and therefore, their participation 

in it in iinvorse proportion. Data relating to survival 
5.45 la a Programme like Social Forestry survival of plants at the end of the planting season and there¬ 
of plants is of cardinal importance. High incidence after at the end of each subseuqent planting season 

of plant mortality adversely aflects people’s response arc given in the following table. 


Table 5.18 ; Survival of plants 


Plantation 

year 

At the end of planting season 

Percentagi 

i of survival at the end of the planting 
season (Number reported) 



0—25 

26—50 

51—75 

76—100 

Total 

Number 

reported 

planta¬ 

tion 

(yearwise) 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1981-82 

1981-82 . 

68 

60 

54 

176 

358 



(19.0) 

(16.8) 

(15.1) 

(49.2) 



1982-83 . 

79 

68 

54 

157 




(22.1) 

(19.0) 

(15.1) 

(43 .8) 



1983-84 . 

94 

62 

54 

148 




(26.3) 

(17,3) 

(15.1) 

(41.3) 


1982-83 

1982-83 . 

162 

96 

98 

256 

612 



(26.5) 

(15.7) 

(16.0) 

(41.8) 



1983-84 . 

194 

104 

113 

201 




(31.7) 

(17.0) 

(18.5) 

(32.8) 


1983-84 

1983-84 . 

9 

21 

19 

47 

96 



(9.4) 

(21.9) 

(19.8) 

(49.0) 



(Figures in brackets are percentages to total). 


For the seedlings planted in 1981-82 number of the percentage of survival at the end of the season declin- 

samplc beneficiaries who reported survival between ed by 22 per cent from 256 to 201 at the end of next 

76—100 per cent at the end of planting season 1981- planting season. The above data tend to show that the 

82 declined from 176 to 157 and thence to 148 at seedlings after being planted need to be nurtured and 

the end of 1982-83 and 1983-84 planting season res- taken care of for the first few years. In three States, 

pectivdy. Similarly, for the seedlings planted in 1982- Himachal Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and West Besngal, 

83 number of the sample beneficiaries reporting highest number of the respondents planting trees in 1981-82 
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and reporting lowest percentage of survival at the end 
of the planting season gradually steped up at the 
end of each subsequent planting season. This indi¬ 
cated that more number of plants suffered from morta¬ 
lity in subsequent years. For those participated in the 
Programme in 1982-83, number reporting highest sur¬ 
vival percentage at the end of the year further dropped 
at the end of subsequent year in Himachal Pradesh 
(22 per cent to 5.5 per cent), Jammu & Kashmir 
92.5 per cent to 40 per cent), Madhya Pradesh (32 
per cent to 24 per cent), Rajasthan (56 per cent to 
38 per cent), the percentages in bracket indicate ratio 
of the beneficiaries planting seedlings in that year. As 
a result, more number of the selected beneficiaries 
reported lower survival percentages in subsequent year. 
For the plantation of 1983-84 the survival percentage 
reported at the end of the planting season was, how¬ 
ever, better as ratio of the sample beneficiaries report¬ 
ing higher percentage of survival was comparatively 
better than that in the earlier years, Yearwise per¬ 
centage of survival of plants are given in the tables at 
Annexes 5.32 (a) to (c). 

5.46 Causes of plant mortality and damage : With 
a view to studying the causes of plant mortality on 
private lands data were collected in course of the Eva¬ 
luation study. Causes of damage/destruction of 
plants reported by the respondents are as follows : 

Table S. 19 : Reasons for plant Mortality. 


Damage due to 

Number 

reported 

Percen¬ 
tage to 
total 

responses 

I 

2 

3~ 

]. Browsing by animals 

348 

(26.5) 

2. Scarcity of water . . . . 

383 

(29.1) 

3. Destruction by children and others . 

63 

(4.8) 

4. Pests/insects attack < . , . 

336 

(25.6) 

5. Others reason . . . . 

185 

(14.0) 

6. All reasons. 

1315 

(100.0) 


In some cases more than one reason was ascri¬ 
bed for the damage destruction of the same plant. 
For example, when plants started drying up for scar¬ 
city of water some of the respondents did not take 
protective measures like laying fencing around the 
plant to protect plants from cattle in search of forage, 
or plant protection measures, although some of the 
plants might have been affected by pests attack. Hence, 
the extent of damage to plants was attributed to more 
than one cause. 


5.47 As for major rea.sons. about 30 per cent of the 
selectcti biiieficiaries reported varying degree of plant 
mortality due to scarcity of water. It is quite interest¬ 
ing to observe that in a wet State like Kerala as much 
as 67 per cent of the selected beneficiaries reported 
drying of plants for lack of water at proper time. 
Amongst other States where fairly high ratio of the 
selected beneficiaries reported scarcity of water as one 
of the main causes of plant mortality, were Himachal 
Pradesh (41 per cent), Madhya Pradesh (32 per cent), 
Orissa (33 per cent) and Tamil Nadu (38 per cent). 
About 26 per cent of the selected beneficiaries gave 
other reasons like browsing of plants by animals for 
lack of protective fencing around plantation sites and 
pests/insects attack resulting in plant mortality. 
Browsing by animals was reported by a fairly large 
number of the selected beneficiaries from Assam (60 
per cent), Bihar (40 per cent) and Jammu & Kashmir 
(46 per cent), where as more than 50 per cent of 
the selected beneficiaries from Gujarat and Rajasthan 
reported destruction of plants due to pests and insects 
attack. The reasons for plant mortality Statewise are 
given at Annex 5.33. 

5.48 Measures suggested to protect young plants : 
As the above figures show, browsing by animals 
is one of the main causes of damage to plants 
on private lands. Since the farmers cannot be expect¬ 
ed to take proper protective measures in all cases, the 
obvious remedy lies in stall feeding the cattle in the 
villages for which suitable grass and fodder plantation 
may be raised on public and panchayat lands in and 
around the villages. The Forest Department follows 
the system of closing one third of the forest area at a 
time to grazing, allowing grazing on the remaining 
area, albeit on a restricted scale. Similarly, unfetter¬ 
ed grazing in the villages should be regulated under 
supervision of the local panchayats so that grazing 
should be restricted to a limited area at a time. Such 
care and precautions, however, will be required for 
the initial years of the plantation, say, first 2 to 3 
years. After the plants have attained reasonable 
height gra7.ing by animals will not pose much problems 
for the plants’ further growth and maturity. 

Advice given on aftercare of plants 

5.49 To study as to what extent follow up measures 
were taken by the implementing agencies after supply 
of seedlings, data were collected regarding the advice 
tendered on after care of plants. 
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Five hundred and fifty-seven sample beneficiaries (61 
per cent) reported to have received advice on diffe¬ 
rent after care measures, out of which 542 (97 per 
cent) considered advice useful. In Haryana and 
Maharashtra all the respondents received advice on 
any aftercare measures and considered such advice 
useful. Among other Slates where more than 80 per 
cent of the respondents received after care advice are 
Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka and Rajasthan, 
where as in Assam, Kerala & Orissa hardly any res¬ 
pondents received after care advice. In other States 
percentage of the respondents who received advice on 
after care varied between 33 per cent in case of Andhra 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh and 76 per cent in West 
Bengal. Four hundred seventy-nine (86 per cent) 
respondents followed the advice. Some of the res¬ 
pondents who did not follow advice gave more than 
one reason for not doing so. Thirty-five (45 per cent) 
out of 78 who did not follow advice reported lack of 
finance, whereas another 24 (31 per cent) reported 
scarcity of water for irrigation for not following after 
care advice. Among other reasons for not following 
advice, 13 (17 per cent) respondents were not con¬ 
vinced. Statewise details are given at Annex 5.34. 

Physical protective measures taken 

5.50 Details of Physical protective measures taken 
by the sample beneficiaries are given at Annex 5.35. 
Some of the beneficiaries reported more than one pro¬ 
tective measure adopted for protection of plants. Only 
574 out of 907 respondents (63 per cent) reported to 
have taken any physical protective measures on the 
plants raised. Two hundred sixty (45 per cent) selec¬ 
ted beneficiaries adopted traditional protective mea¬ 
sures like putting thomy-sticks and raising earth around 
the plants, reported by 154 sample beneficiaries, where¬ 
as only 104 (18 per cent) respondents took costly 
protective measures. Seventy one respondents (12 per 
cent) put up barbed wire fencing and brick gridles 
around the plants. Only 33 (6 per cent) respondents 
could engage chowkidar for protection of plants. Two 
hundred twenty-nine (25 per cent) respondents did 
not need physical protective measures for their plants. 
Of the rest 104 (12 per cent) respondents who did 
not adopt any physical protective measures, 89 (86 per 
cent) reported lack of finance whereas five (5 per 
cent) respondents, four in Karnataka and one in Jammu 
& Kashmir, were not sure as to survival of their plants 
due to scarcity of water. Hence, no protective mea¬ 
sures were taken by them. Other respondents gave 
reasons like scarcity of labour or lack of equipments 
for non-adoption of protective measures. 

Incidence of pests attack on plants 

5.51 The figures at Annex 5.36 inter alia bring out 
Statewise incidence of pests attack and disease on 
plants reported by the sample beneficiaries. Three 
hundred forty-two sample beneficiaries (38 per cent) 
received advice on plant protection measure, where as 
the rest 62 per cent had no knowledge about the plant 
protection measures prescribed, if any. In Jammu & 
Kashmir, Kerala and Orissa no sample beneficiaries 
received advice on plant protection measures. In 
Assam and Maharashtra also hardly any advice on 


plant protection measures were given to the respon¬ 
dents. Seventy-seven per cent of the respondents who 
received advice on plant protection measures considered 
such advice useful, whereas another 13 per cent con¬ 
sidered advice not useful. About 10 per cent of the 
respondents who were tendered advice on plant pro¬ 
tection measures could not say anvthing about useful¬ 
ness or otherwise of the advice. Two hundred eighty- 
eight (84 per cent) respondents reported affectation 
of their plants by termites and white ants. A sizeable 
number of the sample beneficiaries in Gujarat, 
Himachal Pradesh. Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, 
Raiasthan & West Bengal reported termites attack on 
their plants. Rust attack on plant was reported by 
nine respondents in Bihar and one in Tamil Nadu. 
Twenty-five respondents in eight States, Bihar, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala. 
Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu & West Bengal, also reported 
other insects and pests attack on their plants. In so 
far as advice on plant protection measures is concerned 
no significant after care measures appear to have been 
taken up by the implementing agencies. About two- 
thirds of the sample beneficiaries reported not to have 
any knowledge about plant protection measures 
prescribed. 

Benefits accrued/expected to accrue 

5.52 The plantations grown under Farm Forestry 
were at a nascent stage at the time the Evaluation studv 
was conducted. Therefore, the trees were not expected 
to yield produce to the desired extent. However, the 
selected beneficiaries were asked to indicate the bene¬ 
fits they expected from the plantations. They were 
also asked as to whether the benefits had already 
started flowing to them. The position of all the bene¬ 
ficiaries put together is shown in the following table. 

Table 5. 2t ; Benfits accrued/esaj-ted fo Accra;. 

Useg Number Number Numbe' 

selected exDccted actually 
to started 

derive enjoying 

benefits the 

benefits 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Fuel .... 

907 

558 
(61 .5) 

97 

(17.4) 

Fodder 

907 

t46 

(16.1) 

21 

(t4 .4) 

Small Timber 

907 

633 
(69.8) 

4 

(0.6) 

Fruits 

907 

167 

(18.4) 

19 
(11 .4) 


Figures in bracket in Col. 3 are percentages to total in Col. 2. 
Those in bracet in Col. 4 are percentages to total in Col, 3. 


The Evaluation study revealed that while more than 
60 per cent of the sample beneficiaries had expected 
the plantations to yield fuelwood. about 16 per cent 
and 18 per cent of them expected the plantations to 
give fodder and fruits respectively. Out of those who 
had expected to get fuelwood from the trees on harvets 
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only about 17 per cent had actually started getting it. 
Similarly for fodder and fruits ratio of the selected 
beneficiaries who had started receiving the benefit was 
about 14 per cent and 11 per cent respectively. The 
plantations had not yet started producing small timber. 
Only four beneficiaries reported that the species plan¬ 
ted had started giving small timber. Amongst the 
States, the number of the selected beneficiaries report¬ 
ing use of fuclwood were Gujarat (29), Himachal 
Pradesh (17), Karnataka (21), Assam, Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh (one each) and West 
Bengal (26). The benefits of fodder was reported by 
the selected beneficiaries from Andhra Pradesh (1). 
Himachal Pradesh (3), Maharashtra (1), Rajasthan 
(1), and West Bengal (15). Few beneficiaries from 
four States viz. Bihar (5), Maharashtra (1), Tamil 
Nadu (6) and West Bengal (7) had also reported 
harvesting of fruits from the trees planted. In addi¬ 
tion, a fair number of the selected beneficiaries from 
Gujarat, Haryana, Karnataka, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal had also reported the use of the 
plantations for providing shade and as wind breakers. 

Major sources of fuelwood, fodder and small timber 

5.53 Major sources of fuelwood, fodder and small 
timber as reported by the sample beneficiaries before 
and after the initiation of the Social Forestry Pro¬ 
gramme are given on the next page. About 86 per 
cent of the sample beneficiaries procured fuelwood from 


non-commercial sources. Similarly, hardly six per 
cent of the* sample beneficiaries procured fodder from 
market on payment. The data also tend to show that 
there was no remarkable variation in the major sources 
of fuelwood, fodder and small timber in terms of pre¬ 
ponderance of the number of reporting sample bene¬ 
ficiaries. Number of the beneficiaries who reported 
own source of fuelwood, about 36 per cent, increased 
marginally from 323 before 324 after the Programme, 
whereas for fodder and small timber, the number in¬ 
creased from 532 to 536 about 66 per cent and 138 
to 143, about 16 per cent respectively over the corres¬ 
ponding period. The next important source of supply 
of fuelwood was nearby jungle where from about 34 
per cent of the sample beneficiaries collected fuelwood 
both before and after the Programme was initiated. 
For fodder also the next important source of supply 
was nearby jungle, as about 13 per cent of the respon¬ 
dents procured fodder from such sources both before 
and after the Programme. For small timber, however, 
open market was obviously the most important source 
of supply, reported both before and after the Pro¬ 
gramme, as about 45 per cent of the respondents re¬ 
portedly had their supply of small timber through 
market purchase. Statewise position is given in the 
table at Annexes 5.37 (a) to (c). The data also bring 
out the fact that about one-third of the sample bene¬ 
ficiaries tiepended on nearby forests as the primary 
source of fuelwood and small timber, even after the 
Programme was implemented. 


Table 5.22: Sources of avaUability of fuel, foddar and small timber 


Before 


After 


No. reported major sources 


No. reported major sources 


Item 

Own 

source 

Nearby 

jungle 

Open 
land 
in the 
village 

Market 

Any 

other 

Total 

number 

repor¬ 

ted 

Own 

source 

Nearby 

jungle 

Open 
land 
in the 
village 

Market 

Any 

Other 

Total 

num¬ 

ber 

repor¬ 

ted 

_ 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. Fuclwood 

323 

307 

34 

126 

il7 

907 

324 

307 

34 

125 

117 

907 


(35 .6) 

(33 .8) 

(3 .7) 

(13 .9) 

(12.9) 


(35 .7) 

(33 .8) 

(3 .7) 

(13.8) 

(12.9) 


2. Fodder 

532 

108 

68 

46 

57 

811 

536 

110 

65 

47 

54 

812 


(65 .6) 

(13 .3) 

(8 .4) 

(5 .7) 

(7.0) 


(66 .0) 

(13.5) 

(8.0) 

(5 .8) 

(6.6) 


3. Sinatl Timber 

138 

250 

11 

411 

97 

907 

143 

249 

II 

398 

).)6 

907 


(15.2) 

(27 .6) 

(1.2) 

(45 .3) 

(10.7) 


(15.8) 

(27 .4) 

(1 .2) 

(43 .9) 

(11 .7) 



Figures in brackets in Cols. 2 to 6 are percentages to Col. 7. 
Figures in brackets in Cols. 8 to 12 are percentages to Col. 13. 

Involvement of family members in the collection of 
fuelwood and fodder 

5,54 With a view to studying involvement of the 


family members in the collection of fuelwood and 
fodder from outside, data were collected in course of 
the Evaluation study. The relative position with regard 
to fuelwood and fodder collection is as follows ; 


Table 5.23: Family members normally going out to fetch fuel wool and fodder 


Purpose of 

Number 
of bene- 
heiaties 
reported 

Women 
of the 
house 

Children 

only 

Male 

members 

only 

Any 
member 
of the 
family 

Any 

other 

1 . „ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. For collection of fuelwood 

836 

182 

8 

352 

229 

65 



(21.8) 

(0.9) 

(42.1) 

(27.4) 

(7.7) 

2. For collection of fodder. 

700 

113 

11 

298 

216 

62 



(16.1) 

(1 .6) 

(42.6) 

(30.8) 

(8 .8) 


Figures in bracket are percentages to total in Col. 2. 
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Eight hundred thirty six selected beneficiaries <92 per 
cent) reported different family members going out to 
fetch fuclwood, whereas family members of 700 (77 
per cent) selected beneficiaries went out to collect fod¬ 
der, The data further revealed that male members 
in more than 42 per cent cases normally went out to 
fetch fuelwood and fodder. Fuelwood and fodder was 
collected from outside by women members in about 
22 per cent and 16 per cent cases respectively. A 
little over one-fourth of the respondents reported that 
the task of collecting fuclwood and fodder from out¬ 
side was not assigned to any specific family member. 
Any family member, depending on convenience and 
availability of time, could go out for the purpose. 
Children in the family were, however, sent for collect¬ 
ing fuelwood and fodder only in a few cases. 

5.55 The table at Annex 5.38 brings out the state- 
wise position. Ratio of the respondents reporting in¬ 
volvement of women members in the procurement of 
fuclwood was highest in Haryana (93 per cent) and 
for fodder it was in Kerala (46 per cent). No involve¬ 
ment of women members itr the pickings of fuelwood 
and fodder from outside was reported from Assam and 


Himachal Pradesh, as well as from Andhra Pradesh 
and Orissa in the collection of fodder. Also involve¬ 
ment of women members in such activities was mar¬ 
ginal in Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal. In fodder collection also marginal 
involvement of women members was reported by the 
respondents from Bihar. Karnataka and Uttar Pradesh. 
In West Bengal about three-fourths of the respondents 
reported male members going out to fetch fuelwood 
and fodder. In Assam and Himachal Pradesh also 
more than 80 per cent of the respondents reported 
male members going out to fetch fuelwood. In Haryana 
82 per cent of the respondents reported involvement 
of male members in procurement of fodder from out¬ 
side, where as involvement of male members in the 
collection of fuelwood was nil in this State. 

Distance of sources of fuelwood and fodder 

5.56 The distance of the sources of availability of 
fuelwood and fodder had not shortened to any ap¬ 
preciable extent for the selected beneficiaries as could 
be seen from the table below ; 


Table 5.24 : Distance of sources of availability of fuclwood/fodder. 


Number 


Before 


After 


1 .. " . . 2 

Less 

than 

1 km. 

3 

1-3 

kms. 

4 

Beyond 

3 kms. 

Less 

than 

1 km. 

g 

1-3 

kms. 

7 

Beyond 

3 kms. 

8 

1. Fuelwood. 836 

384 

341 

Ill 

376 

35.3 

107 


(45 .9) 

(40.8) 

(13..3) 

(45 .0) 

(42.2) 

(12.8) 

2. Fodder E ’’ .... 7(X) 

441 

204 

55 

436 

214 

50 


(6i .0) 

(29.1) 

(7.9) 

(62 .3) 

(.30.6) 

(7.1) 

Figures in bracket are percentages to total in Col, 2. 







The data revealed that while there was marginal fall 
in the number of respondents who collected fuelwood 

lecting fuelwood and fodder. The 
is given at Annex. 5.39. 

Statewise 

position 


and fodder from within a distance of one km. and 
beyond 3 kms. after the Programme was initiated, 
vis-a-vis the earlier position, number of re.spondents 
who had to wend their way upto a distance of one 
to three kms. for collection of fuclwood and fodder 
after the Programme, was slightly higher. The Social 
Forestry Programme had so far failed to provide sub¬ 
stantial relief to the selected beneficiaries in terms of 
reduction in the distance they had to trudge for col- 


Person hours spent in a week for collection of fuelwood 
and fodder 

5.57 Social Forestry had not so far ushered in any 
material change in the daily drudgery of the selected 
beneficiaries for meeting their requirement of fuel and 
fodder, both before and after the Programme was 
adopted. The following data relating to person hours 
spent in a week by the respondents led to the above 
findings. 


Table 5.25; Person hours spent in a week; for meetinK requirement of fuelwooj and fodder 




Numb.T 

No. 

reporting person hours spent in a 

Week 


- - 

Item 

reported - 


---- 



_ _ 

_ 






Before 


Number 


After 





— 

- - 

— 

reported - 

-- . 

- . 

.__ _ 




upto 

7-15 

above 


upto 

7-15 

above 




7 hrs. 

hrs. 

15 hrs. 


7 hrs. 

hrs. 

15 hrs. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I. 

For fuelwood 

. 836 

476 

265 

95 

8.36 

468 

271 

97 




(56.9) 

(31 .7) 

(11 .4) 


(56.0) 

(32.4) 

(II .6) 

2. 

For fodder . 

. 700 

315 

231 

154 

700 

315 

225 

150 




(45 .0) 

(53 .0) 

(22 .0) 


(45 .0) 

(32 .3) 

(22.7) 


(Figures in 

brackets indicate percentages to total) 







-.. . 
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SJumber of the selected beneficiaries who spent upto 
seven hrs. in a week for meeting their fuelwood needs 
marginally came down from 476 before the Pro¬ 
gramme, to 468 after the Programme was adopted, 
whereas number of the respondents working upto 
seven hrs. per week for meeting the requirement of 
fodder remained the same both before and after the 
Progrunime. Ratio of the respondents who worked 
seven to tiftecn hours per week for meeting their fuel- 
wood needs increased slightly i.e. from 31.7 per cent 
to 32.4 per cent over the two points of time, whereas 
there was a slight fall of about one per cent in the 
ratio of the respondents working seven to fifteen hrs. 
per week for meeting their fodder needs, after the 
Programme was initiated. The statewise position is 
given in the table at Annex. 5.40. 

5.58 In terms of average person hours worked per 
week by the respondents for meeting fuelwood and 
fodder needs, there was also no perceptible change 
in the situation after the adoption of Farm Forestry 
Programme. The average person hours spent per 
week for meeting fodder needs was 11.8 hrs. per 
reporting respondent before adoption of the Pro¬ 
gramme which, however, marginally increased to 11.9 
hrs. after the Programme was adopted, whereas, 8.4 
hrs. spent on average per week by each reporting res¬ 
pondent for meeting fuelwood needs before the Pro¬ 
gramme remained the same after adoption of the Pro¬ 
gramme. The same pattern with marginal difference 
in weekly average person hrs. laboured before and 
after the programme was perceived more or less in 
all the States. The Statewise picture is given in the 
table at Annex 5.41. In Himachal Pradesh, however, 
number of the respondertts who worked seven to fif¬ 
teen hrs. and more than fifteen hrs. per week for meet¬ 
ing their fuelwood and fodder needs respectively was 
more after the Programme was adopted. As a result, 
each respondent worked on an average 11.03 hrs. 
per week for meeting their fuelwood needs after adop¬ 
tion of the Programme, vis-a-vis 8.56 hrs. spent be¬ 
fore, Similarly, for meeting their fodder needs each 
respondent also had to toil for 18.9 hrs. per week 
after the Programme, as ag;ainst 15.3 hrs. before. 
The increasing toil the respondents had to do for 
meeting fodder needs for their cattle indicates gra¬ 
dual shrinkage of grazing facilities in and around the 
villages whereas the trees planted by them could not 
yet provide adequate fodder for their cattle. A study 
conducted by the Agro-Economic Research Centre of 
Himachal Pradesh University, Simla, in 1984, showed 
that during the period 1966—70 and 1977—81 com¬ 
pound growth rate of human and cattle population 
in Himachal Pradesh had been 2.05 and 0.39 respec¬ 
tively, resulting in reduction in mankind and cattle 

Table 5,26 ; AveragJ amount paid to differeuta' 


land ratio. The study also revealed that the area 
open for grazing for the whole year had decreased, 
thereby shrinking further grazing facilities. 

5.59 The above data tend to show that the Farm 
Forestry Programme had so far failed to show any 
appreciable impact on the selected beneficiaries in 
terms of increasing availability of fuelwood and fod¬ 
der in rural areas so as to stave off further destruc¬ 
tion of ecology. The Programme also could not 
bring about adequate relief to the respondents frean'' 
the daily hard labour they had to put forth for meet¬ 
ing their fuelwood and fodder needs. 

Impact in ter ms of improvement in the availability of 
fuelwood, fodder and small timber 

5.60 The Evaluation study revealed that only a 
small fraction of the selected beneficiaries reported 
improvement in the availability of fuelwood, fodder 
and small timber. Only 52 beneficiaries in six States- 
Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Maharashtra, 
lamil Nadu & West Bengal—^had reported 
improvement in the availability of fuelwood, whereas 
out of 19 respondents reported impiovement in the 
availability of fodder, eight were from West Bgngal 
and four from Himachal Pradesh. For small tiigher 
the availability position had improved for only ten 
respondents out of which six were from Gujarat. The 
selected beneficiaries who had reported no improve¬ 
ment in the overall position Jiad given more than 
one reason for non-improvement in the situation. Six 
hundred sixty eight (74 per cent) reported plants 
being too small, whereas for 110 (12 per cent) bene¬ 
ficiaries plants did not survive or dried up. Plants 
grown by 66 beneficiaries were not suitable for /uel- 
wood, fodder and small timber as the plants were 
grown mainly for commercial purposes. It was ap- 
patent that , for about three-fourths of the selected 
beneficiaries plants had not yet fully matured to be 
of any use of them for the purposes for which they 
were primarily intended. In about hyelve per cent 
cases the situation could not improve due to plant. 

Money paid for procuring fuelwood and fodder 

5.61 There was virtually no change in the number 
of the selected beneficiaries who paid money to diffe¬ 
rent agencies for procuring fuelwood and fodder, both 
before and after the adoption of the Programme^ al¬ 
though ageneywise their, number changed marginally. 
For small timber however, number of the selected 
beneficiaries who paid money to different agencies 
before the Programme was more than the nuniber who 
paid money after the Programme, The picture is 
brought out in the table below : 

ies for procurin? fuelwood, folder and small timber 

(Rupees) 


1 __ 

Fuelwood No. repoited 

Fodder No. reported 

Small Timber No. reported 



Before 



After 


Forest 

guard 

Local 

Chowki- 

dar 

Others 

Forest 

guard 

Local 

Chowki- 

dar 

Others 

T” 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

23 

5 , 

13 

24 

5 

12 


__ 

55 

2 

- 

53 

12 

9 

194 

IS 

9 

181 
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Generation of income and employment 

5.62 One of the objectives of the Evaluation study 
was to assess the impact of the Pro^tramme in terras 
of generation of income and employment, both on 
own work and through wage employment on public 

Table 5.27 : 


plantations, tt was also considered to Ise of interest 
to study the extent of employment provided bv Farm 
Forestry on own farm after the Programme was initiat¬ 
ed. Generation of employment through Farm Fores¬ 
try in terms of persondays during 1983-84, as report¬ 
ed by the sample beneficiaries are on next page : 


Person days of employment on own work and on Farm Forestry during 1983-84 


State 





Number 

reported 

Average person 
days employed 
on own work 
including Farm 
Forestry 

Average person 
days employed 
on Farm 
Forestry 

%age of Col. 4 
to Col. 3 

1 






2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 





19 

368 

12 

3.3 

2. 

Assam 





— 

-- 

— 


3. 

Bihar 





57 

404 

18 

4.4 

4. 

Gujarat 





48 

418 

83 

19,8 

5. 

Haryana . 





35 

422 

29 

6,9 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 





32 

530 

37 

7.0 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 





— 

— 

-- 

— 

8 . 

Karnataka 





62 

4.33 

56 

12.9 

9. 

Kerala 





25 

81 

1 

1.2 

10. 

Madhya Pradesli 





75 

752 

71 

9.4 

n. 

Maliarashtra 





57 

340 

42 

12.4 

12. 

Orissa 





25 

399 

1 

0.2 

13. 

Rajasthan 





70 

795 

122 

15.3 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 





38 

272 

28 

10.3 

15. 

Uttar Pradesh 





57 

527 

21 

4.0 

16. 

West Bengal 





34 

565 

105 

19.1 


All Stales 

. 




634 

492 

52 

10.6 


For each of 634 sample beneficiaries in 14 States 
Farm Forestry provided average employment of 52 
persondays during 1983-84 which contributed to 10.6 
per cent of total employment on own work. There 
was wide variation in the ratio of employment gene¬ 
rated through Farm Forestry to total employment on 
own work aipong the beneficiaries from different 
States, ranging from more than 19 per cent in case 
of Gujarat and West Bengal to as low as 1.2 per cent 
and 0.2 per cent in Kerala and Orissa respectively. 
From two States Assam and, Jammu & Kashmir, no 
generation of employment through Farm Forestry 
during 1983-84 was reported. The employment on 
Farm Forestry, however, did not necessarily bring- 
forth commensurate income side by side. The employ¬ 
ment provided by Farm Forestry on own farm related 
to activities connected with planting of trees includ¬ 
ing aftercare measures for the first few years, whereas 
income from the produce of trees would start flowing 
to the farmers only after 6 to 7 years. 

5.63 For assessing the impact of the Programme 
before and after aproach was adopted to find out as 
to how far the Programme had been instrumental in 
generating ad^tional income and employment to the 
adopting farmers. Data relating to income and em¬ 
ployment on own farm for the selected beneficiaries 
were collected for the ear immediately before the adop¬ 
tion of the Programme and for 1983-84 when the 
Programme was already adopted. Only 48 benficiaries 
in five States had reported generation of income from 
Farm Forestry during 1983-84 and, therefore, a com¬ 
parative study could be attempted only for such bene¬ 


ficiaries. The data are given on the next page. The 
income data were based on the rates prevailing during 
1983-84. 

5.64 The average persondays of employment on 
own work including Farm Forestry had reportedly in¬ 
creased to 363 during 1983-84 over the earlier period, 
a growth of 16.3 per cent of which Farm Fore stry 
provided about 15 (4.1 per cent), persondays of em¬ 
ployment. Amongst the five States where income 
generation through Farm Forestry during 1983-84 
was reported, employment generation on Farm Fores¬ 
try was highest in West Bengal which contributed to 
12.7 per cent of total employment. Next highest 
average employment on Farm Forestry was reported 
from Gujarat which contributed to 10.4 per cent of 
total employment on own work. Average income 
from Farm Forestry during 1983-84 as reported by 
48 selected beneficiaries, was Rs. 60 which contri¬ 
buted to 0.6 per cent of total income on owm work 
during 1983-84. The average income during 1983-84 
including income from Farm Forestry recorded a 
growth of 10 per cent over the income for the earlier 
period. The .growth was highest in Himachal Pra¬ 
desh, 19.4 per cent, followed by West Bengal, 18.4 
per cent and Tamil Nadu, 16.9 per cent. A compari¬ 
son between the two sets of data tend to show 
that wiiilc net accretion to total income on account 
of Farm Forestry was not much pronounced, being 
only 0.6 per cent. Farm Forestry provided about 
4 per cent of employment to the selected beneficiaries 
during 1983-84. This, as already explained, was 
due to the fact that most of the plants were young 
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and the produce had not yet started maturinp for harvest. 

Table 5.28 ; Employment an J income on own work including Farm Forestry 


State 


For the year 

Number immediately -- 

repor- before adoption Avera- 
ted -age 


1983-84 





Aver- 

Aver- 

em- 




age 

age 

ploy- 




cm- 

income 

ment 




ploy- 

from 

on own 




ment 

own 

work 




on own 

work 

inclii- 




work 


ding 




(person 


Farm 




days) 

(Rs.) 

Fores¬ 

try 

person 

days) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Guiarat .... 

2 

210 

18400 

268 

2. 

Himachal Pradesh . 

10 

590 

8831 

748 

3. 

Karnalaa .... 

26 

275 

7524 

294 

4. 

Tamil Nadu .... 

8 

110 

9975 

122 

5. 

West Bengal .... 

2 

3)8 

3780 

378 


All States .... 

48 

312 

8502 

363 


%of 
Col. 5 
to 

Col. 3 


Aver¬ 

age 

income 

inclu¬ 

ding 

Farm 

Fores¬ 

try 


%or 
Col. 7 
to 

Col. 4 


Aver¬ 

age 

em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

on 

Farm 

Fores¬ 

try 


%of 
Col. 9 
to 

Col. 5 


(Rs.) 


person days 


Aver¬ 

age 

income 

from 

Farm 

Fores¬ 

try 


(Rs.) 


% of 
Col. It 
to 

Col. 7 


127.6 
126.8 

105.9 

110.9 

122.7 
116.3 


„ 7 
18738 
10540 
7829 
11653 
4474 
9348 


8 


10 


11 


12 


101 .8 
119.4 
104.0 
116.9 
US .4 
110.0 


28 

33 

6 

8 

4S 

15 


10.4 

4.4 
2.0 
6.6 
12.7 
4.1 


38 

72 

44 

13 

414 

63 


0.20 

0.68 

0,56 

0.11 

9.25 

0.64 


5.65 Generation of wage employment on Social 
f'orestry.—To assess how far the Social Forestry Pro¬ 
gramme had provided wage employment to the select¬ 
ed beneficiaries, data relating to wage employment 
were collected for the period immediately before the 
adoption of the Programme and for 1983-84. The 
table given on the next page depicts average person- 
days of wage employment before implementation of 
the Programme and wage employment including em¬ 


ployment and. wages earned through Social Forestry 
during 1983-84 reported by 37 beneficiaries from 
eleven States. The average persondays of wage em¬ 
ployment recorded a growth of 10.7 per cent, taking 
all States together, and average income from vvage 
employment increased by 30.5 per cent over the same 
period. The data further tend to show that avrage 
wage employment and income through Social Forestry 
;ontributed to 45.8 per cent and 53,5 per cent of 


Table 5 .29 ; Eaiployraent & Income on wage labour 


For the year 
immediately 


1983-84 


Suit: 



before adop- 

Aver- 

Porcen- 

Aver- 

Percen- 

Aver- 

Percen- 

AVer- 

Percen 

Num- 

tion of the 

age 

tags 

age 

tag; 

a?: 

t.igj 

ag; 

tag; 

bor 

programm? 

wage 

of 

ineo n; 

of 

wag: 

of 

in:) Mi 

of 

repot- 

---- 

em- 

Col. 5 

from 

Col. 7 

em- 

Col. 9 

from 

Col. 11 

ted 

Aver- Aver- 

ploy- 

to 

wage. 

to 

ploy- 

to 

wage 

to 


aSc 

mjnt 

Col. 3 

inelu- 

Col, 4 

ment 

Col. 5 

cm- 

Col. 7 


em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

as 

wage 


income 
from cling 


wage 

em-| 

ploy- 


labour ment 
(person 
clays) (Rs.) 


em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ment 

on 

Sociai 

Fores¬ 

try 

(person 

days) 


wage 

income 

from 

Social 

Fores- 

tr>- 

(Rs.) 


on 

Social 

Fores¬ 

try 


(person 
days) 


ment 

on 

Social 

Fores¬ 

try 

(Rs.) 


1 

_2_ 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

. ' 1 

360 

2160 

407 

113.1 

3235 

149.8 

387 

95.1 

3075* 

95.1 

2. Bihar .... 

8 

161 

979 

274 

170.2 

2169 

221 .6 

128 

45.7 

1069 

49.3 

3. Haryana 

■> 

245 

1471 

170 

69.4 

2118 

144.0 

125 

73 .5 

1518 

71 ,7 

4. Himachal Pradesh . 

4 

118 

948 

162 

137.3 

1496 

157.8 

82 

50.8 

696 

46.5 

5. Jammu & Kashmir . 

2 

365 

1730 

381 

104.4 

1902 

109.9 

16 

4.2 

172 

9.1 

6. Karnataka 

4 

227 

931 

272 

119.8 

1664 

178 ,7 

60 

22.0 

295 

17.8 

7. KcF la .... 

1 

200 

4000 

230 

115 0 

4300 

1150 

ISO 

7S 3 

3600 

78 3 

8. Madhy '- Pradesh 

1 

2e0 

lOoO 

105 

42 0 

735 

7)0 

15 

14. 

103 

14 3 

9, Vlahtrash'ia . 


535 

!‘)43 

500 

93-4 

2549 

131 2 

SO 

9 9 

471 

n 5 

10. Rajasthan 

10 

257 

2333 

235 

91 '4 

2145 

91 9 

185 

78'7 

1655 

77-6 

i 1. Tamil Nadu 

1 

180 

840 

280 

155.6 

1280 

152 4 

100 

35-7 

128 

10 0 

All States , 

37 

242 

1594 

268 

110-7 

2080 

130 5 

123 

45-8 

1113 

53-5 











total wage employment and income reported by the 
selected beneficiaries during 1983<84. The ratio of 
wage ^ployment through Sodal Forestry to total 
wage employment during 1983-84 was as high as 95 
per cent in Andhra Pradesh, 78 per cent in Kerala 
and Rajasthan, 74 per cent in Haryana and 51 per 
cent in Himachal Pradesh. The ratio of income from 
wage employment on Social Forestry to total income 
from wage employmmit during 1983-84 also indicated 
such higher trend in the above States. It appears that 
with increasing availability of alternative wage em¬ 
ployment on Social Forestry in and around the vil¬ 
lages the selected beneficiaries did hot offer them¬ 
selves for wage employment elsewhere. The data 
collected in course of the Evaluation Study were, 
however, to scanty to generalise such inference. 

Steps suggested for marketing of produce 

5.66 The selected beneficiaries whose trees had not 
yet started yielding produce were asked as to whether 
they had given any thought towards marketing of 
their produce. One hundred fifty five (17 per cent) 
respondents out of 907 reported that they had given 
thought over marketing of their produce as and when 
the same matured. Ihe State wise picture is given 
in the table at Annex 5.42. The selected beneficiaries 


who had' given thought towards inarketiilg of prodiice^^ 
suggested stgps for marketing of each of the produce 
separately and a maximiun of three .steps were sug¬ 
gested. One hundred and forty three (44 per cent) 
favoured formation of cooperative marketing societies 
and 46 (14 per cent) favoured marketing of their 
produce through private contractors who should be 
controlled by the panchayat members so as to pre¬ 
vent any cx^oitation by them. Another 42 (13 per 
cent) respondents preferred sale through private 
dealers, only under active supervision of the lo^ 
bodies. Majority of the respondents who intended to 
sell any produce on maturity in near future, favoured 
formation of cooperative organisations through whiph 
sale of produce could be effected. A sizeable num¬ 
ber of the respondents also apprehended explmtation 
by private contractors/dealers and, therefore, pre¬ 
ferred active intervention of the panchayat members 
as a safeguard in the matter of sale of their produce 
to private parties. 

Reasons for satisfactioninon-satisfaotion 

5.67 The selected beneficiaries were asked as to 
whether thgy were satisfied v/hh the Farm Forestry 
Programme on their field. The replies received from 
the selected beneficiaries are summarised below : 


Table 5 30 : Reasons for satlsCsetioa'non satisraellui srtth the Proeranme 


Nuinber selected Reasons for satisfaction 

benefidi'-ries 

satisfied. 

with tlie 

Programme 

Number of Reason for non-satisfaction 

selected bene¬ 
ficiaries not 
saiisfieti with 
the Programme 


1 

2 

3 

4 


692 

(i) Small timber would be available in 
plenty 

486 2! 5 

(70’) 

(i) Non-av>*ilability of Irrigation facili¬ 
ties 

97 

(45.1) 


(ii) Fuelwood would be avaiUble in 
plenty 

430 
(62 1) 

(ii) Costiliei to raise plants 

86 
(40 0) 


(iii) Fodder will be available in plcn'y 

153 
(22 1) 

(iii) Species prone to insects/pesw 

37 

(17-2) 


(iv) Fruits would be available in plenty. 

121 

(17-5) 

(iv) No satisfactory advise given . 

75 
(34 9) 


(v) Soil erosion will be checked . 

41 
(5 9) 

(v) Others. 

115 

(53-3) 


(vi) Strong winds tvill be checked 

58 

(8-4) 




(vii) Others , . - . . 

231 

(33-4) 




Figures in bracket are percentages to totals in Cols. 1 and 3. 

Six hundred ninety two (76 per cent) respondents 
reported that they were sati^d with the Programme. 

As regards reasons for being satisfied with the Pro¬ 
gramme, 486 (70 per cent reported that small tim^r 
would be availaUe in itienty, wh^c as for 430 (62 
per cent) and 153 (22 per cent) respondents, easy 
avilabiUty of fuelwood and fodder respectively was 
the main consideration for being satisfied with the 


Programme. Among other reasons, checking of strong 
wind and soil erosion through plantation of trees 
were given by 58 (eight per cent) and 41 (six per 
cent) respondents respectively. Two hundred thirty 
one (33 per cent) reported other reasons W being 
satisfied with the Programme. Two hundred fifteen 
(24 per cent) respondents gave one leasoix or mure 
for not being satisfied with the Programme. Lack of 
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irrigation facilities and cost constrain's were cited as 
ihc principal reason for not being happy with tiic Pro¬ 
gramme by 97 (45 per cent) and 86 (40 per cent) 
respondents respectively. Another 75 (35 per cent) 
were not satisfied with the advice given on planta¬ 
tions, where as 115 (54 per cent) gave various other 
reasons for their dissatisfaction with the Programme. 
Statewise details are given in the table a! Annex 5.43. 

5.68 The Evaluation Study revealed that the Pro¬ 
gramme was quite popular with most of the selecied 
beneficiaries as it provided the hope of adequa'e sup¬ 
ply of fueiwood, fodder and small timber in near 
future. Other considerations like checking soil ero¬ 
sion and providing a barrier against strong wind did 
not weigh much with the beneficiaries in-adopting the 
Programme. Most of the selected beneficiaries who 
were not satisfied with the Programme reported lack 
of finance as well as in adequate irrigation facilities. 
About 15 per cent of the selected beneficiaries not 
satisfied with the Programme also complained about 
the advice given on planting of trees. 


Suggestiom for effecting improvement 

5.69 Eight hundred eleven (89 per cent) selected 
beneficiaries suggested different measures for bringing 
about improvement in the Social Forestry Programme. 
More than one suggestion was given by most of the 
respondents. Three hundred thirty four (41 per 
cent) suggested that subsidy should be given for fenc¬ 
ing around the plants at initial stage so as to 
protect plants from being browsed by cattle, where 
as another 300 (37 per cent) needed regular gui¬ 
dance on foUow-up measures. One hundred sixty- 
seven (21 per cent) respondents indicated their pre¬ 
ference for quick growing species and 104 (13 per 
cent) wanted that species suitable to the area be 
supplied. The Statewise details are given at Annex 
5.44. In Madhya Pradesh more than 80 per cent 
of the sample beneficiaries needed monetary help 
for fencing around the plantation sites. Among other 
States where a higher ratio of the sample bene¬ 
ficiaries also needed monetary help, were Bihar (68 
percent), Karnataka, Jammu Kashmir (60 per cent 
each) and Maharashtra (54 per cent). In Rajasthan 
48 (68 per cent) respondents indicated the need for 
constant guidance on follow up measures. In 
Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Maharashtra and Uttar 
Pradesh more than 50 per cent of the sample bene¬ 
ficiaries also suggested such measures for effecting 
improvement irT the programme. Arrangements 
needed for marketing of produce were not suggested 
by very many selected beneficiaries. Presumably the 
Programme was adopted by the .selected beneficiaries 
in general with a view to improving the availability 
of fueiwood, fodder and small timber for own con¬ 
sumption. Only those who had adopted the Ptro- 
gramme on a comnyercial proposition indicated the 
need for evolving suitable marketing arrangements for 
their produce. 

5.70 Out of 91 (10 per cent) selected beneficiares 
who reportedly were not willingly to take up 


plantalion programme on a continuous basis, 76 (84 
per cent) had given reas<ins like lack of finance for 
crowing trees as well as for raising fencing around 
plantalion sites. In Maharashtra as many as 16 out 
of 17 beneficiaries not willing to continue with the 
Programme gave such reasons. Only 13 (14 per cent) 
resptmdents were not willing to continue with the 
Progi'amme, for it affected growtli of other crops in 
the surrounding area. High incidence of ^sts/ 
insects attack on plants which affected other crops 
grown near by was also given by 11 (12 per cent) 
respondents. Statewise picture is given in the table 
at Annex 5.45. 

5.71 TTie data collected at the beneficiary 
households’ level made it amply clear that whereas the 
principal objective of Farm I'orestry components of 
Social Forestry Programme was to grow large number 
of trees on all conceivably available open space out¬ 
side forest areas to provide easy availability of fuel- 
wood, fodder and small timber, besides brining 
about ecological improvement, the main motivation 
for the adopters of Farm Forestry was to generate 
more household income by planting commercially 
suitable Eucalyptus as some sorts of cash crop. As 
much as sixty-three per cent of 907 selected benefici¬ 
aries had grown Eucalyptus and although Eucalyp¬ 
tus may provide some biomas in the form on small 
branches and twigs which could be used as fuel, the 
primary consideration for growing Eucalyptus tree 
was its steady demand as industrial raw material. 
Even as many as 64 per cent of 335 selected bene¬ 
ficiaries, preferring species other than what they 
had grown, indicated their preference for other com¬ 
mercially suitable species which they could grow as 
cash crop to augment household income. The pro¬ 
spects of easy availability of fueiwood through the 
Farm Forestry Programme, did not weigh much 
with the adopters of the Programme. Various studies 
undertaken had clearly brought out that purchased 
part of energy in the form of tree biomass in rural 
areas is very negligible and almost the whole is 
procured from non-commercial sources. Therefore, 
the primary goal of Social Forestry as envisioned by 
the planners to promote fueiwood plantations in and 
around individual farms, in the backyards of home¬ 
stead etc. for raising fueiwood icscurces within easy 
reach of the villagers, mainly to provide relief to 
women and children in particular, who were required 
to walk lone distance in search of fueiwood from the 
forests and thereby saving the forests from being 
destroyed, did not fit well into the individual choice 
of the adopters. 

5.72 The Programme had not so far brought about 
any reduclion in the daily drudgery of the members 
of the selected households who go in search of fuel- 
wood and fodder. Since the benefits under the Pro¬ 
gramme had not yet started accruing to an 
appreciable extent there was practically no improve¬ 
ment in the availabilty of fueiwood and fodder in 
rural areas. Only ten per cent and two per cent of 
the selected beneficiaries actually started getting 



fuclwood and fodder respectively out of the trees 
planted. As for impact of the Programme in terms 
of generation of additional income on own work, 
only 48 out of 907 (5.3 per cent) selected benefici- 
aries who had adopted Farm Forestry reported on 
an average additional income generation of about ten 
per cent on Farm Forestry during 1983-84, vis-a- 
vis their income on own farm immediately before 
adoption of the programme. 


Asseament of Ecological Impact 

5.73 One of the objectives of the Evaluation Study 
was to assess (he ecological impact of the Programme 
on the local population. Since tlie trees planted 
were two to three years old and had not grown suffici¬ 
ently, the full impact of the Programme in terms of 
environmental protection could not be studied in course 
of the Evaluation Study. 



iBeneflciaries selected and actually canTassed 


Annex. 5‘1 


State Number selected Number Canvassed 


1 






2 

3 

I. 

Andhra Pradesh 



, , 


44 

42(95-5%) 

2. 

Assam 





37 

35 (94-6%) 

3. 

Bihar 





71 

71 (‘l(fd-0%) 

4. 

Gujarat . 





77 

58 (75-3%) 

5. 

Haryana . 





40 

40(100 0%) 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 





33 

33 (100-0%) 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 





40 

40 (100 -0%) 

8. 

Karnataka 





76 

75 (9§-7%) 

9 

Kerala 





57 

34(59-6%) 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 





120 

105 (87-5%) 

11 . 

Maharashtra 





63 

61 (96-3%) 

12. 

Orissa 





78 

76 (97 -4%) 

13. 

Raiasthan 





79 

71 (89-9%) 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 


, 



53 

45 (84-9%) 

1.3. 

Uttar Pradesh 


• " 



63 

63 (100-0%) 

16. 

West Bengal 


. 

• 


58 

58 (100 -0%) 


All States 

. 

. 

• » 

. 

989 

907 (91 -7%) 


Figures in brackets are perceWtages to tbtai itt Col. 2. 


14—283 PC/89 


95 

















Distribution of beneficiaries according to age, sex, Literacy and social groups 


Annex. S -2 


Vj,, „r Sb* Aae groups Illiterate Literate Primary Others 

,_-(below andupto 

rje” iv^ile Female Up to25 25-50 above ^ . Primary) matric 
selected yrs. years 50 yrs. __ 




3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1, Andhra Pradesh . 

42 

42 

(100 00) 

0 

(0 no) 

II 

(26 19) 

18 

(42 86) 

13 

(30-95) 

12 

(28-57) 

5 

( 11 - 90 ) 

18 

(42-86) 

7 

(16-67) 

2. Aswm 

35 

35 

(100 00) 

0 

(0 00) 

1 

(2 86) 

24 

(68-57) 

10 

(28-57) 

4 

(11-43) 

2 

15-71) 

19 

(54-29) 

10 

(28-57) 

3. Bihar . 

71 

70 

(98-51) 

1 

(1 '41) 

29 

(40 85) 

40 

(56 33) 

2 

(2 -82) 

35 

(49 -30) 

11 

(15 49) 

20 

(28-17) 

5 

(7-04) 

4. Gujarat 

58 

58 

(100 00) 

0 

(0 00) 

6 

(10-34) 

29 

(50 00) 

23 

(39 66) 

10 

(17 24) 

17 

(29-31) 

30 

(51-72) 

1 

(1 -72) 

5. Haryana 

40 

34 

(85 00) 

6 

(15 00) 

(20 00) 

27 

(67 50) 

5 

(12-50) 

18 

(45 -00) 

4 

no-00) 

17 

(42 50) 

1 

(2-50 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

33 

33 

(100 00) 

0 

(0 -00) 

6 

(18-18) 

16 

(48-48) 

11 

(33-33) 

7 

(21 -21) 

3 

(9 -09) 

22 

(66-67) 

1 

(3 .03) 

7. J.& K. 

40 

39 

1 

1 

29 

10 

10 

2 

19 

9 

(97-50) 

(2-50) 

(2 50) 

(72-50) 

(25 00) 

(25 00) 

( 5 -00) 

(47 50) 

(22 -50) 

8. Karnataka . 

75 

75 

0 

13 

50 

12 

26 

15 

30 

4 

(100-00) 

(0 00) 

(17-33) 

(66 67) 

(16 00) 

(34-67) 

(20 00) 

(40 00) 

(5-33) 

4, . a 

34 

30 

4 

6 

25 

3 

3 

4 

22 

5 



(88 24) 

(11-76) 

(17-65) 

(73-53) 

(8-82) 

(8 82) 

(11-76) 

(64-71) 

(14-71) 

10. Madhya Pradesh . 

105 

91 

14 

35 

64 

6 

52 

16 

30 

7 


(86-67) 

(13-33) 

(33 33) 

(60 95) 

(5-71) 

(49 52) 

(15-24) 

(28-57) 

(6-67) 

11. Maharashtra 

61 

53 

8 

7 

41 

13 

42 

11 

4 

4 


(86-89) 

(13-11) 

(11-48) 

(67-21) 

(21 31) 

(68-85) 

(18 03) 

(6 56) 

(6-56) 

12. Orissa. . 

76 

73 

3 

32 

40 

4 

15 

13 

33 

15 


(96 05) 

(3-95) 

(42-11) 

(52-63) 

(5-26) 

(19-74) 

(1711) 

(43-42) 

(19-74) 

13. Rajasthan . 

71 

70 

1 

16 

45 

10 

34 

U 

16 

10 


(98 59) 

(1'41) 

(22 54) 

(63-38) 

(14 08) 

(47-89) 

(15-49) 

(22-54) 

(14-08) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

45 

41 

4 

4 

29 

12 

15 

14 

13 

3 


(91-11) 

(8-89) 

(8-89) 

(64 45) 

(26-67) 

(33-33) 

(31-11) 

(28-89) 

(6 67) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

63 

63 


5 

49 

9 

18 

23 

24 

8 


(100-00) 

— 

(7 94) 

(77 78) 

(14-29) 

(28-57) 

(20-63) 

(38-10) 

(12-70) 

16. West Bengal 

58 

58 


7 

40 

11 

4 

2 

35 

17 


(100 00) 

— 

(12 07) 

(68-96) 

(18-97) 

(6-90), 

(3-45) 

(60-34) 

(29-31) 

Ail States • 

907 

865 

42 

187 

566 

154 

305 

143 

352 

IO7 


(95-37) 

(4-63) 

(20-62) 

(62-40) 

(16-98) 

(33 63) 

(15-77) 

(38-81) 

(11-80) 


Figures in brackets are percentages to total in Col, 2. 
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Annex. 5 -2 (Concld.) 


St;‘.ics 

SC 

ST 

Backward 

Others 


12 

13 

14 

15 

1. A.P. 

9 

0 

14 

19 


(21 -43) 

(0-00) 

(33 33) 

(45-24) 

2. AssHm ...... 

2 

9 

11 

13 


(5-71) 

(25-71) 

(31-43) 

(37 14) 

y. Bihar . 

14 

32 

13 

12 


(19 72) 

(45 07) 

(18-31) 

(16-90) 

4. Gujarat ...... 

13 

5 

3 

47 


(5-17) 

(8-62) 

(5 17) 

(81 03) 

5. Haryaira. 

0 

0 

0 

40 


(0 00) 

(0-00) 

(0 00) 

(100-00) 

6. H.P. 

3 

0 

3 

. 27 


(9 09) 

(0 00) 

(9 09) 

(81 -82) 

7. J. &K. 

0 

0 

0 

40 


(0 00) 

(0-00) 

(0 00) 

(100 00) 

8. Karnataka. 

4 

1 

55 

15 


(5 33) 

(1 -3.3) 

(73-33) 

(20 00) 

9. Kerala ...... 

4 

3 

7 

20 


(11-76) 

(8-82) 

(20 59) 

(58-82) 

10. M.P. 

7 

39 

20 

39 


(6 67) 

(37 14) 

(19-05) 

(37 14) 

11. Maharashtra ..... 

27 

13 


18 


(44-26) 

(21'31) 

(4 92) 

(29-51) 

12. Orissa.. . 

13 

11 

11 

41 


(1711) 

(14-47) 

(14-47) 

(53'95) 

13. Rajasthan. 

13 

13 

3 

42 


(18-31) 

(18-31) 

(4-23) 

(59-15) 

14. Tamil Nadu. 

7 

0 

24 

14 


(15-56) 

(0.00) 

(53 33) 

(31-11) 

15. U.P. 

9 

0 

18 

t 36 


(14 29) 

(10 00) 

(28-57) 

(57-14) 

16. West Bengal. 

2 

1 

1 

54 


(3-45) 

(1 -72) 

(1-72) 

(93-10) 

Alt States. 

117 

127 

186 

477 


(12-90) 

(14 00) 

(20 51) 

(52-59) 








Distribution of Beneficiaries According to Principal Occupations 


State 



No. of 

selected 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 

Mainly 

owner/ 

Tenant 

cultivators 

Agricultural Non- 
la^ur agricultural 

labour 

Trade & 
shop¬ 
keeping 

Service 

Others 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Andhra Pradesh 



42 

24(57 14) 

8(19 05) 

— 

3(7-14) 

6(14 29) 

1(2-38) 

4(11-42] 

Aasatn 



35 

12(34 29) 

1(2 -86) 

— 

4(11 -43) 

14(40-00) 

Bihar 



Ti 

46(64-79) 

11(15 49) 

10(14 Oh) 

— 

1(1-41) 

3(4 23) 

Gujarat 



5S 

57(98 28) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1(1-72) 




40 

36(90 00) 

— 

— 

— 

2(5 00) 

2(5-00) 

Hlmacb'^l Pradesh 



33 

25(75 76) 

— 

4(12 12) 

3(9 -09) 

1(3 03) 

— 

ya^pmu & Kashmir 



40 

21(52-50) 

— 

1(2-50) 

3(7 50) 

12(30-00) 

3(7-50) 

K^rn^talf . 



75 

63(84-00) 

5(6 67) 

— 

1(1-33) 

1(1-33) 

5(6-67) 

Kerala 



34 

6(17-65) 

11(32-35) 

2(5-88) 

1(2-94) 

8(23 -52) 

6(17 65) 

M^hya Pradesh 



105 

86(81 90) 

3(2-86) 

10(9-52) 

1(0-95) 

1(0 95) 

4(3-81) 

hfph^ashtra 



61 

26(42-62) 

21(34-43) 

3(4-92) 

-- 

2(3 28) 

9(14 75) 

Orissa 



76 

41(53-95) 

15(19 74) 

3(3 95) 

2(2 63) 

9(11 84) 

6(7-90) 

Rajasthan . 



71 

51(71-83) 

2(2-82) 

5(7 04) 

3(4 23) 

6(8-46) 

4(5 64) 

Tamil Nadu 



45 

22(48-89) 

6(13-33) 

1(2 22) 

2(4-44) 

7(15-56) 

7(15-56) 

Uttar Pradesh 



63 

50(79-37) 

3(4-76) 

1(1 -59) 

5(7 93) 

1(1 -59) 

3(4-76) 

West Bengal 

• 


58 

46(79-81) 

— 

— 

— 

11(18-97) 

1(1-72) 

An Stiles . 

.■ • 

. 

907 

612(67-47) 

86(9 48) 

40(4 41) 

28(3-08) 

82(9 04) 

59(6 51) 


F^iyres in brackets are percentages to total in Col. 2 . 




Amex. 5 -4 


DUt<ii>utioo oC bea^piatcies. apcoi^iiMi to Kw of attoptioii 


State No. of 
selected 
benefi* 

Adoption only in 




Adoption in 

combination of 



1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 


1980-81 



1981-82 


1982-83 






1981-82 

1982-83 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 
& 

1983- 84 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 


1 

2 


3 4 

5 

'6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Andhra 












Pradesh 

42 

— 

— 

38 

(90-48) 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

(9-52) 

2. Assam 

35 

— 

33 

(94 28) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(2-86) 

1 

(2 86) 

— 

— 

.t. Bihar . 

71 

— 

— 

70 

(98 59) 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

•- 

1 

(1 -41) 

4- Gujarat 

58 

— 

35 

(60 34) 

— 

3 

(5 18) 

— 

— 

8 

(13 79) 

11 

(18 97) 

1 

(1-72) 


5. Haryana 

40 

— 

40 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6. Himachal 

Pradesh 

33 

— 

12 

(36 36) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

(24-24) 

3 

(9 09) 

10 

(30-30) 

— 

7. Jammu & 

Kashmir 

40 

— 

— 

36 

(90 00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

(10 00) 

8. Karnatakii 

75 

•— 

29 

(21-75) 

35 

(46 67) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

(9-33) 

3 

(4 00) 

1 

(1 -3.3) 

9. Kerala 

34 


— 

33 

(97 06) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(2-94) 

10. Madhya 

Pradesh 

105 

— 

— 

89 

(84-76) 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

16 

(16-80) 

11. Maharashtra 

61 

— 

*— 

60 

(98-36) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I) 

(2-56^ 

12. Orissa. 

76 

— 

37 

(48 68) 

38 

(50 00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(1 '32) 

13. Rajasthan 

71 


— 

64 

(90-14) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(1-41) 

6 

(8 45) 

14. Tamil 

Nadu . 

15. Uttar 

45 


42 

(93'33) 






1 

(1 22) 

2 

(4 44) 


Pradesh 

63 

— 

— 

46 

(73 -02) 

—• 

1 

(1 59) 

2 

(3-18) 

5 

(7-94) 

— 

(7 94) 

(6 35 } 

16. West Bengal 

58 

— 

40 

(69 00) 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

8 

(13-81) 

1 

(1 -72) 

9 

(15-52) 

All States 

907 


268 

(29-55) 

509 

(56-12) 

3 

(0-33) 

(0 11) 

2 

(0 22) 

30 

(3-31) 

24 

(2-65) 

31 

(3 -42) 

39 

(4-30) 


Figures in brackets are percentages to total in Col. 2. 





Annex. 5'5 


Distribution of sample Beneficiaries AccoMiiig to the percentage of family members who Worked on Farm Forestry 


SI. State 

No. 

No. of 
selected 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 

— 

No. of fami¬ 
lies repor- 
ted ni^le 

No. reporting percentage of adult 
male-worked on farm forestry 

No. of 
families 
reporting 
female 
adult 
worked 
on farm 
forestry 

No. reported percentage 
female worked on farm 

of .tdult 
forestry 

adults 
working 
on farm 
forest ly 

Less (him 
50®/ 

/o 

50% to 100% 

Less than 

100% 

Less than 
50% 

50 %io 

Less than 
100% 

100% 

T" 2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

42” 

40(95 24) 

14(35-00) 

10(25 00) 

16(40-00) 

1(2 38) 

— 

— 

1(100 00) 

2. Assam . 

3.5 

— 

— 


— 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

3. Bihar . 

71 

65(91 -35) 

22(33 85) 

18(27 69) 

25(38 -46) 

7(9 86) 

— 

4(57-1-'') 

3(42-86) 

4. Gujarat 

58 

58(100 00) 

16(27 69) 

13(22 41) 

29(50 00) 

19(32-76) 

4(21 05) 

6(31 58) 

9(47-37) 

5. Haryana 

40 

37(92 SO) 

3(6 11) 

7(18-92) 

27(67-.50) 

27(67-50) 

2(7-41) 

4(14 81) 

21(77-78) 

6. Himachal Pradesh 33 

33(100 00) 

6(18-18) 

11(33-33) 

16(48 48) 

6(18-18) 

— 

1(16-87) 

5(85-34) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8. Karnataka 

75 

68(90 67) 

5(7-35) 

27(39 71) 

36(52-94) 

29(38 67) 

2(6-90) 

12(41 -38) 

15(51 -72) 

9. Kerala . 

34 

29(85 29) 

7(24-14) 

8(27 59) 

14(48 28) 

6(17 65) 

— 

1(16 67) 

, 5(83-34) 

10. Madhya Pi-ndesh 

1 103 

83(79 05) 

29(34 94) 

30(36 14) 

24(28 92) 

26(24 76) 

4(15-38) 

17(65 38) 

5(19-23) 

11. Maharashtra 

61 

23(37-70) 

9(39 13) 

8(34 78) 

6(26 09) 

39(63 93) 

8(20 51) 

10(25 64) 

21(53 85) 

12. Orissa . 

76 

39(51 -32) 

11(28-21) 

16(41 -03) 

12(30-77) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13. Rajasthan 

71 

69(97 18) 

22(31 -88) 

21(30 43) 

26(37 68) 

39(54 93) 

11(28-21) 

16(41 03) 

12(30-77) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

45 

34(75-56) 

5(14-71) 

6(17 65) 

23-67-65) 

22(48-89) 

'(-V55) 

12(54 55) 

9(40-91) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

63 

58(92 06) 

9(15 52) 

23(39-66) 

26(44-83) 

5(7-94) 

— 

— 

5(100 00) 

16. West Bengal . 

58 

35(60-34) 

6(17 14) 

8(22-86) 

21(60 00) 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

All States 

907 

671(73-98) 

164(24 44) 

206(30-70) 

301(44 86) 

226(24-92) 

32(14-16) 

S3(3f5 73) 

111(49 12) 


Notes ; i) Figures in parenthesis in col. 5 to 7 are percentages to figs, in col. 4 
ii) Figures in parenthesis in col. 9 to 11 are percentages to figs, in col. 8 
ill) Figures in parenthesis in col. 4 are percentages to total in col. 3 
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Annex. 5 -6 


Plantations raised on Farm Land, Boimdarles/Backyards etc. during 1980— 84 


SI. State 

No. 

No. of 
Selected 
beneficiaries 

No. reported plantation on 


Farm land 
only 

Boundaries/ 
Backyards etc. 

Both sites 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . Andhra Pradesh 

.42 

6(14.3) 

36 (85.7) 

— 

2 . Assam 

.35 

2 (5 .7) 

33 (94.3) 

— 

3. Bihar 

.71 

10(14.1) 

60 (84.5) 

1 (1 .4) 

4. Gujarat 

.58 

26 (44.8) 

26 (44.8) 

6 (10.4) 

5. Haryana 

.40 

11( 27.5) 

29 (72.5) 

__ 

6 . Himachal Pradesh 

.3 

1 (3.0) 

27 (81.8) 

5 (15.2) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

.40 

8 (20.0) 

26 (65 .0) 

6 (15 .0) 

8 . Karnataka 

.75 

37 (49 .3) 

37 (49.3) 

1 (1 .3) 

9. Kerala 

.34 

4 (11.8) 

29 (85 .3) 

1 (2.9) 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

. . . 105 

16 (15.2) 

89 (84.8) 

— 

li. Maharashtra 

.61 

-- 

61 (100.0) 


12 . Orissa 

.76 

22 (29 .0) 

54 (71.1) 

— 

13. Rajasthan 

.71 

14 (19.7) 

57 (80.3) 

— 

14. Tamil Nadu . 

45 

19 (42.2) 

26 (57 .8) 

— 

15, Uttar Pradesh 

.63 

11 (17.5) 

47 (74.6) 

5(7.9) 

16 . West Bengal 

. 58 

35 (60.3) 

20 (34.5) 

3 (5.2) 

All-StatM. . 

.907 

222 (24.5) 

657 (72.4) 

28 (3.1) 


Figures in brackets are psrci.augii to toial in ool. 3, 

















DiserlbMMh of iiileetOi tKeMlIcMfts size dt liOMfti^ 


Annex, 5 .7 


Sl.No. State 

No. of 
sittbted 
bi^iidScmries 

No. of 
beneficiaries 
having culti¬ 
vated holdings 

No. having holdings 

less than 2 
hectares 

2 hectares 
and above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

.42 

40 (95.2) 

20 (50.0) 

20 (50.0) 

2. Assam . 

.35 

27 (77.1) 

14 (51.9) 

13 (48.1) 

3. Bihar . 

.71 

71 (100.0) 

52 (73 .2) 

19 (26.8) 

4. Gujarat 

.58 

58 (100.0) 

13 (22■4'! 

45 (77 .6) 

5. Haryana 

.40 

40 (100.0) 

27 (67.5) 

13 (32.5) 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

.33 

33 (100.0) 

10 (30.3) 

23 (69.7) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

.40 

40 (100.0) 

28 (70.0) 

12 (30.0) 

8. Karnataka 

.75 

72 (96.0) 

21 (29.2) 

51 (70.8) 

9. Kerala 

.34 

34 (100.0) 

30 (88.2) 

4 (11.8) 

10. Madhya Pradesh . 

.105 

99 (94.3) 

26 (26.3) 

73 (73,7) 

11. Maharashtra 

.61 

35 (59.0) 

14 (38 .9) 

22 (61 .1) 

12. Orissa 

.76 

66 (86.8) 

43 (65 .2) 

23 (34.8) 

13. Rajasthan 

.71 

71 (100.0) 

37 (52.1) 

34 (47.9) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

.45 

ii (62.2) 

15 (S3 .6) 

13 (46.4) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

.63 

6j (100,0) 

25 (39 .7) 

38 (60.3) 

16. West Bengal 

.58 

58 (100.0) 

25 (43 .1) 

33 (56.9) 

All States 

.907 

836 (92.2) 

400 (47.8) 

436 (52.2) 


Figures in brackets in col. 3 are percentages to total in col. 2 and those in Cols. 4 & 5 are percentages to total in Col. 3. 
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Annex 5 .S 


Adoption of Farm Forestry on Farm Land, area under Farm Forestry and average area per adopter. 


SI. States 

No. of 

1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


No. 

selected 

benefl- 













No. 

Total 

Average 

No. 

Total 

Average 

No. 

Total 

Average 

No. 

Total 

Average 


claries 

reported area 

area 

reported 

i area 

area 

reported area 

area 

rcFwrted 

i area 

area 



plan- 

under 

under 

pian^ 

under 

under 

plan- 

under 

under 

plan- 

under 

under 



tat ion 

F.F. 

farm 

tation 

F.F. 

farm 

tation 

F.F. 

farm 

tation 

F.F. 

farm 





fores- 



fores- 



fores- 



fores- 





stry 


■ 

stry 



try 



try 




(Hect.) 

(Hect.) 

(Hect.) 

(Hect.) 

(Hect.) 

(Hect.) 

(Hect.) (Hect.) 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1. Andhra 














Pradesh 

42 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

02.35 

00.39 

— 

— 

— 









(14.29) 






2. Assam 

35 

— 

— 

— 

2 

00.23 

00.12 

-- 

— 


— 

— 

— 






(5.71) 









3. Bihar 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

00.20 

00.02 

— 

-- 










(15 ,49) 






4. Gujarat 

58 

3 

7.80 

, 2.60 

30 

21.02 

00.70 

4 

04.80 

01 .20 

7 

08 .43 

01 .20 






(51.72) 



(6 ,90) 



(12.07) 



5. Haryana 

40 

— 

— 

— 

11 

02.85 

00.26 

-- 


— 


— 

— 






(27.50) 









6. Himachal 














Pradesh 

33 

■— 

— 

— 

6 

01.94 

00.32 

2 

00,90 

00.45 

— 

— 

— 






(18.18) 



(6.06) 






7. Jammu & 














Kashmir 

40 


— 

— 

— 

— 


14 

05.35 

00.38 


— 

, —. 









(35.00) 






8. Karnataka 

75 

— 

— 


35 

21.13 

00.60 

5 

00.99 

00.20 

6 

01 .50 

00.3 






(46.67) 



(6.67) 



(6.67) 



9. Kerala 

34 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

01.51 

00.38 

1 

00.10 

00.10 









(11.76) 



(2.94) 



10. Madhya 














Pradesh . 

150 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

06.40 

00.40 

6 

01.65 

00.28 









(15.24) 



(5 .71) 



11, Maharashtra 

61 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

12. Orissa 

76 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

00.45 

00.02 

— 

— 

— 









(28.95) 






13. Rajasthan 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

04.52 

00.32 

2 ■ 

00.36 

00.18 









(19.72) 



(2.82) 



14. Tamil Nadu 

45 

— 

— 

— 

19 

10.40 

00.55 

1 

00.10. 

. 00.10 

1 

00.05 

00.05 






(42.22) 



(2 .22) 



(2.22) 



15. Uttar Pradesh 

63 

1 

03.10 

03.10 

3 

01.40 

03.47 

14 

03.23 

03.23 

3 

00.24 

00.08 



(1.59) 



(4.76) 



(22.22) 



(4.76) 



16. West Bengal 

58 

— 

— 


38 

18.10 

00.48 

13 

07 .68 

00.59 

7 

03.18 

00.45 






(65.52) 



(22.41) 



(1207) 



Ail-States 

907 

4 

(0.44) 

07 .90 

01.98 

144 

(15.88) 

77.07 

03.54 

126 

(13.89) 

38.48 

00.30 

32 
(3 .53) 

15.61 

00.49 


Figures in brackets in cols. 4,7,10,&13 are percentages to total in col. 3. 
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Annex. 5.9 


SI. State 
No. 


Number of beneflciartes reported Shift from crops to farm forestry 

1980-81 


1981-82 


No. reported shift from 


No. Total No. reported shift from 

--reported area----—--- 

Cereals Pulses Oil Others shift diverted Cereals Pulses Oil 

seeds from from seeds 

any crops 

crop 


No, Total 

—---— reported area 

Others shift diverted 
from from 

any crops 

crop 


1 2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 , Andhra Pradesh 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2, Assam 


__ 


_ 

__ 

—. 






— 

3. Bihar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

4. Gujarat 

2 

(100 .0) 

— 

1 

(50.0) 

2 

(100.0) 

2 

3.80 

19 

(70.4) 

2 

(7.4) 

18 

(66.7) 

7 

(25 .9) 

27 

19.72 

5. Haryana . 

■ — 


— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

8 

(100.0) 

•- 

— 

5 

(62.5) 

8 

2.00 

6 . Himachal Pradesh 

-- 

■- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(100.0) 

— 

— 

— 

1 

00.28 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

• 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

•— 

8 . Karnataka, 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

21 
(84.0) 

24 

(96.0) 

— 

1 

(4.0) 

25 

15.01 

9. Kerala 

, - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

10. Madhya Pradesh 


— 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 . Maharashtra 

, — 

_ 


__ 





- 

- 


_ 

2. Orissa 

. — 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13. Rajasthan . 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14. Tamil Nadu 


— 

— 

— 

— 


11 

(68.8) 

6 

(37.5) 

6 

(37.5) 

1 

(6.2) 

16 

8.50 

15. Uttar Pradesh , 

• —^ 



— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

— 

2 

(100.0) 

2 

1,10 

16. West Bengal , 

• 

— 

— 


— 


1 

(50.0) 

-- 

1 

(50.0) 

—. 

2 

0.62 

All States 

2 

(100.0) 

— 

1 

(50.0) 

2 

(100.0) 

2 

3.80 

71 

(87.6) 

32 

(39.5) 

25 
(30.9) 

16 

(19.8) 

81 

47.23 


m 




Aftfux. ^ .9 Co/t/tf. 


SI, State 

No. 


1982-83 





1983-84 




No. reported shift from 


No. Total No. reported shift form 


No. Total 


Cereals 

Pulses 

Oil 

seed 

Others 

^ift diverted Cereals Pulses 
from from 

any crops 

crops 

Oil 

seeds 

Others 

shift diverted 
from from 
any crops 
crop 

1 2 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

1, Andhra Pradesh 

4.5 

(100.0) 

— 

— 

— 

4’ 

2.00 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2, Assam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3. Bihar 

1 

(20.0) 

3 

(60.0) 

— 

1 

'(20.0) 

5 

- -- 

■- 

■- 

— 

— 

— 

4. Gujarat 

4 

(100.0) 

■- 

2 

(50 .0) 

1 

(25 .0) 

4 

4.80 6 

(85.7) 

2 

(28.6) 

3 

(42.9) 

1 

(14.3) 

7 

8.43 

5. Haryana . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 


6. Himachal Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 


— 

— 

— 

7. Jammu & Kashmir . 

— 

— 

— 

4 

(100,0) 

4 

0.45 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8. Karnataka. 

3 

(75 .0) 

1 

(25 .0) 

— * 

2 

(50.0) 

4 

0.80 5 

(100.0) 

5 

(100.0) 

— 

— 

5 

1.60 

9. Kerala 


— 


— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 


10. Madhya Pradesh 

4 

(80.0) 

— 

— 

1 

(20.0) 

5 

1.20 1 
(100.0) 


— 

— 

1 

0.10 

11. Maharashtra 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


12. Orissa 

10 
(47.6) 

1 

(4.8) 

10 

(47.6) 

10 
(47 .6) 

21 

0.35 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

13. Rajasthan 

9 

(90.0) 

3 

(30.0) 

1 

(10.0) 


10 

3.53 1 

(100.0) 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0.25 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

2 

(20.0) 

1 

(10.0) 

2 

(20.0) 

7 

(70.0) 

10 

1.81 2 
(100.0) 

— 

1 

(50.0) 

1 

(50.0) 

2 

0.12 

14. Tamil Nadu 

1 

(100.0) 

1 

(100.0) 

— 

— 

1 

0.10 1 
(100.0) 

— 

— 


1 

0.25 

16, West Bengal • 


"" * 

- 



— 1 




1 

0.68 

All States 

38 
(55 .9) 

10 

(14.7) 

15 

(22.1) 

26 

(38.2) 

68 

15.11 17 

(94.4) 

7 

(38 .9) 

4 

(22.2) 

2 

(11.1) 

18 

11.23 


Figures ia brackets are percentage to totals in cols. 7,13,19 & 25 
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AAnex—S *ld 

Slateitisc dropped area dircrted to farm forestry every year. 

(Area figures in Hcct.) 


1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 All years 


States 

Area 

brought 

under 

farm 

forestry 

Area 

under 

crop - 

land 

diverted 

to farm 

forestry 

Area 

brought 

under 

farm 

forestry 

Area 

under 

crop 

land 

diverted 

to farm 

forestry 

Area 

brought 

under 

farm 

forestry 

Area 
under 
crop 
land 
diverted 
to farm 
forestry 

Area 

brought 

under 

farm 

forestry 

Area 
under 
crop 
land 
diverted 
to farm 
forestry 

Area 

brought 

under 

farm 

forestry 

Area 
under 
crop 
land 
diverted 
to farm 
forestry 

~ 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. Andhrra Pradesh . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-4 

2 0 

— 

— 

2-4 

20 
(83 -3) 

2. Assam 

— 

— 

0 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-2 

— 

3. Bihar . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-2 

0 1 

— 

— 

0-2 

0 1 
(50-0) 

4. Gujarat 

7-8 

3-8 

21 -0 

19-7 

4'8 

4'8 

8 4 

8'4 

42 0 

36- 
(87 -4 

5. Haryana 

6. Himachal 



2-9 

2-0 





2-9 

2-0 

(69-0) 

Pradesh 

““ 


1 -9 

0-3 

0-9 


“ 

— 

2-8 

0-3 

(10-7) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

5-4 

0 4 

— 

— 

5 -4 

0-4 
(7 -4) 

8 . Karnataka . 

— 

— 

21 -1 

15-0 

1 0 

0-8 

1 -6 

1 -6 

23 -7 

17.4 
(73 -4) 

9. Kerala 


—- 

— 

— 

1 -5 

— 

0 1 

— 

1 -6 


10. Madhya Pradesh . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6-4 

1 2 

1 -6 

0-1 

8 0 

1 -3 
(16-2) 

11. Maharashtra 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





12. Orissa. . , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-4 

0 4 

— 

— 

0-4 

0 4 

(100 0) 

13. Rajasthan . 



— 

— 

4'5 

3’5 

0 4 

0 2 

4-9 

3'7 
(75-5) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

— 

— 

10-4 

8'5 

0-1 

0-1 

01 

0 1 

10-6 

18-7 

(82-1) 

15. Uttar Pradcsli 

0 1 


1 -4 

1 1 

3-2 

1 -8 

0-2 

0 1 

4-9 

3-0 
(61 -2) 

16. West Bengal 



18 ■! 

0-6 

7-7 

— 

3 2 

0-7 

29 0 

1 -3 
(4-5) 

All States 

7 9 

3-8 

77 •! 

47 -2 

38 -5 

15 1 

15-6 

11 •2 

139-1 

77 -3 
(55 -6) 


Figures in brackets in col. 11 are percentage* to area figure* in col. 10. 
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Annex — i *11 


Distribution of Beneficiaries Reporting awareness through different sources. 


SI. State 

No. 


No. of 
benefici¬ 
aries 

No. Repor 
ting 

Awareness 
of S.F. 
Prog. 

Number Reporting Awareness Through 




Radio/ Pamphlets Block 

Tv/ News Hand outs Agency 
papers 

Forest 

Deptt. 

Fellow 

cultiva¬ 

tors 

Relative 

Other 

sources 

1 2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 


42 

42 

(100-00) 

3 

(7 -14) 

— 

1 

(2 -38) 

33 

(78 -57) 

6 

(14 -29) 

1 

(2 -38) 

4 

(9 -52) 

2. Assam 


35 

35 

(100 -00) 

4 

(11-43) 

1 

(2-86) 

— 

20 

(57 -14) 

3 

(8 -57) 

6 

(17-14) 

4 

(11-43) 

3. Bihar . 


71 

71 

(100 -00) 

3 

(4-23) 

1 

(1 -41) 

— 

47 

(66-20) 

35 

(49 -30) 

17 

(23 -94) 

18 

(25 -35) 

4. Gujarat 


58 

58 

(100 00) 

5 

(8.62) 

3 

(5 -17) 

4 

(6-90) 

28 

(48 -28) 

25 

(43 -10) 

4 

(6-90) 

3 

(5 -17) 

5. Haryana 

• 

40 

, 40 
(100 -00) 

— 

— 

— 

35 

(87 -50) 

8 

(20-00) 

13 

(32 -50) 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

■ 

33 

33 

(100 -00) 

3 

(9-09) 

— 

1 

(3 -03) 

28 

(84 -85) 

8 

. (24-24) 

— 

2 

(6-06) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

• 

40 

40 

(100-00) 

31 

(77 -50) 

1 

(2-50) 

— 

37 

(92 -00) 

4 

(10-00) 

1 

(2 -50) 

2 

(5 -00) 

8. Karnataka . 


75 

75 

(100-00) 

9 

(12 -00) 

3 

(4-00) 

10 

( 13-33) 

69 

( 92 -00) 

29 

(38 -67) 

10 

(13-33) 

9 

(12-00) 

9. Kerala 

* 

34 

34 

(100-00) 

7 

(20 -59) 

— 

— 

8 

(23 -53) 

6 

(17-65) 

6 

(17-65) 

13 

(38 -24) 

10. Madhay Prodesh . 

■ 

105 

105 

(100 -00) 

25 

(23 -81) 

5 

(4-76) 

2 

(1 -90) 

95 

(90 -48) 

10 
(9 -52) 

1 

(0 -95) 

2 

(1 90) 

11. Maharasthra 

• 

61 

61 

(100 -00) 

1 

(1 -64) 

2 

(2'28) 

5 

(8 -20) 

59 

(96 -72) 

2 

(3 ‘28) 

6 

(9 -84) 

20 

(32 -79) 

12. Orissa. 

• 

76 

76 

(100-00) 

6 

(7-89) 


3 

(3 -95) 

31 

(40 -79) 

14 

(18 -42) 

19 

(25 -00) 

33 

(43 -42) 

13, Rajasthan , , 

« 

. 71 

71 

(100 -00) 

9 

(12-68) 


9 

(12-68) 

47 

(66 -20) 

27 

(38 -03) 

3 

(4-23) 

23 

(32 -39) 

[4. Tamil Nadu. 

• 

45 

45 

(100 -00) 

11 

(24 -24) 

— 

1 

(2 -22) 

30 

(66 -67) 

17 

(37 -78) 

2 

(4-44) 

1 

(2 -22) 

5. Uttar Praesh 

• 

63 

63 

(100-00) 

18 

(28 -57) 

4 

(6-35) 

8 

(12-70) 

29 

'-4-03) 

34 

(53 -97) 

1 

(1 -59) 

5 

(7-94) 

,6. West Bengal 

• 

. 58 

58 

(100 -00) 

2 

(3 -45) 

— 

— 

25 

(43-10) 

13 

(22 -41) 

11 

(18-97) 

8 

(13 -79) 

Alt States 


907 

907 

(100 -00) 

137 

(15-10) 

20 

(2-21) 

44 
(4 -85) 

621 
(68 -47) 

241 
(26 -57) 

101 

(11-14) 

147 

(16-21) 


Figures in brackets are percentage to total in col. 4 









Annex—5 '15 


Distribution of beneficiary households according to the sources of contact for adopting the Programme. 


No. of 

SI. State selected 

No. Benefi¬ 

ciaries ■ 

No. contacted for 
adoption of Pro¬ 
gramme 

By By Agcn- 

self cies 


Number contacted by 




Ville- 
ge Pra- 
dhan 

Block 

Agency 

Forest 

Deptt. 

Ag./Coop/ Revenue 
Pancha- Deptt. 
yat Deptt. 

Fellow 

Culti¬ 

vators 

Others 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

42 

17 

22 

1 

1 

20 




_ 



(40 -48) 

(52 -38) 

(4-55) 

(4-55) 

(90 -91) 





2. Assam 

35 

24 

11 


— 

11 

— 






(68 -57) 

(31 -43) 



(100-00) 





3. Bihar . 

71 

30 

40 

1 

— 

20 

1 

_ 

21 

1 



(42 -25) 

(56 -34) 

(2-50) 


( 50 00) 

(2 -50) 


( 52 -50) 

(2-50) 

4. Gujarat 

58 

6 

33 

— 

3 

29 

1 

— 

2 




( 10 -34) 

(56 '90) 


(9-09) 

( 87 -88) 

( 3 03) 


(6 -06) 


5. Haryana 

40 

— 

40 

— 

— 

40 

— 

— 

6 





(100 -00) 



(100 -00) 



(15-00) 


6. Himachal Pradesh 

33 

9 

24 

1 


23 



3 




( 27 >27) 

(72 -72) 

(4-17) 


( 95 -83) 



(12-50) 


7. Jammu & Kashmir 

40 

10 

30 

— 

— 

30 







(25 -00) 

(75 'OO) 



(100 -00) 





8. Karnataka 

75 

15 

59 

6 

7 

58 

_ 


22 




(20 -00) 

(78 '67) 

(10 17) 

(11 -86) 

(98 -31) 



(37 -29) 


9. Kerala 

34 

13 

4 


1 

1 

2 


_ 

XM 



(38 -24) 

(11-76) 


(25 -00) 

(25 -00) 

(50 -00) 




10. Madhya Pradesh. 

105 

40 

65 

7 

I 

65 

3 


3 




(38 '10) 

(61 -90) 

(10-77) 

(1 -54) 

(100 -00) 

(4-62) 


■ (4-62) 


11. Maharasthra . 

61 

2 

59 

14 

2 

56 



4 

7 



(3 -28) 

(96 -72) 

(23 -73) 

(3 -39) 

(94 -92) 



(6 -78) 

(11 -86) 

12. Orissa 

76 

68 

6 

-- 


5 


_ 


1 



(89 -47) 

(7 -89) 



(83-33) 




(16 -57) 

13. Rajasthan. 

71 

23 

48 

(4 

8 

38 


— 

10 




(32 -39) 

(67 -16) 

(29-17) 

(16 -67) 

(79 -17) 



(20 -83) 


14. Tamil Nadu 

45 


37 

_ 

— 

33 



8 

.. „ 




(82 -22) 



(89-19) 



(21 -62) 


15, Uttar Pradesh . 

63 

6 

46 

— 

5 

26 


2 

16 

2 



(9 '52) 

(73 -02) 


(10-87) 

(56 -52) 


■ (4-J5) 

(34 -78) 

(4-35) 

16, West Bengal 

58 

20 

24 



21 

3 






(34-48) 

(41 -38) 



(87 -50) 

(12-50) 




All States 

907 

283 

548 

44 

28 

476 

10 

2 

95 

11 



(31 '20) 

(60 -42) 

(8 03) 

(5-11) 

(86 -86) 

(1 -82) 

(0 -36) 

(17-34) 

(2 -01) 


Figures in parenthesis in cols. 4 & 5 are percentages to total in col. 3 
Figures in parmithesis in cols. 6 to 12 are percentages to total in col. 5 




/tme.r 5 .1 

Distribution of BeneScUriet by Fre^usw of Contact 


State 


No. of bene¬ 
ficiaries 
contacted 
for adoption 


No. of times contacted before adoption 



Once 

2-3 times 

4-3 times 

More than 

5 times 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

. 

22 

13 

(39.09) 

8 

(36 .36) 

1 

(4.55) 

— 

2. Assam .... 


11 

11 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

3, Bihar .... 


40 

21 

(52.50) 

17 

(42.50) 

2 

(3.00) 

— 

4. Gujarat .... 


33 

5 

(15.15) 

14 

(42.42) 

7 

(21 .21) 

7 

(21 .21) 

5. Haryana .... 


40 

4 

(10.00) 

31 

(77.50) 

5 

(12.50) 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh 


24 

1 

(4.17) 

11 

(45 .83) 

10 

(41.67) 

2 

(8 .33) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 


30 

4 

(13.33) 

18 

(60.00) 

7 

(23 .33) 

1 

(3 .33) 

8. Karnataka .... 


59 

21 

(35.59) 

17 

(28 .81) 

5 

(8 .47) 

16 

(27.12) 

9. Kerala .... 


4 

4 

(100 .00) 

— 

— 

— 

10. Madhya Pradesh 


65 

43 

(66.15) 

17 

(26.15) 

4 

(6.15) 

1 

(1 .54 

11. Maharashtra . 

• * • * 

59 

14 

(23.73) 

44 

(74.58) 

1 

(1.69) 


12. Orissa . . . . 

• 0 « • 

6 

3 

(83 .33) 

1 

(16.67) 

— 

— 

13. Rajasthan .... 

• « e * 

48 

11 

(22.92) 

33 

(68 .75) 

4 

(8.33) 


14. Tamil Nadu . 

• • • * 

37 

6 

(16.22) 

23 

(62.16) 

8 

(21.62) 


13. Uttar Pradesh 

• • « * 

46 

15 

(32.61) 

28 

(60.87) 

1 

(2.17) 

2 

(4.35) 

16. West Bengal 


24 

11 

(45.83) 

9 

(37.50) 

4 

(16.67) 

— 

All-States . 

• • « 

, 548 

189 

271 

59 

29 



(60.42) 

(34.49) 

(49.45) 

(10.77) 

(5.29) 


Figs, in Parenthesis are percentagestoFigs.incol.2whilethat in Col.2 is percentage of total beneficiaries. 
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^nnex5.]4 


Reasons fof taking up the programme 


State No. of 

selected 

beneficiaries 


No. reported reasons for taxing up Farm Forestry 



Fodder 

Fuel 

Small 

timber 

Fruits To check To earn Any other 

soil extra 

erosion income 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

42 

1 

22 

38 

— 

— 

18 

1 



(2.38) 

(52.38) 

(90.48) 



(42.86) 

(2.38) 

2. Assam 

33 


24 

24 

6 

— 

— 

8 




(68.57) 

(68.57) 

(17.41) 



(22.86) 

3. Bihar 

71 

1 

37 

36 

41 

— 

27 

1 



(1.41) 

(52.11) 

(60.70) 

(57.75) 


(38 .03) 

(1.41) 

4. Gujarat . . 

58 


6 

17 


1 

30 

11 




(10.34) 

(29.31) 


(1.72) 

(51.72) 

(18.97) 

5. Haryana . 

40 


_ _ 

1 

_ _ 

— 

38 

2 





(2.50) 



(95.00) 

(5.00) 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

33 

9 

13 

12 


3 

30 

2 



(27.27) 

(39.39) 

(36.36) 


(9.09) 

(90.91) 

(6.06) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir . 

40 

25 

39 

36 

__ 

4 

7 

7 



(62.50) 

(97 .50) 

(90.00> 

• ^ 

(10.0) 

(17.50) 

(17.50) 

8. Karnataka 

75 

6 

60 

62 


4 

31 

15 



(8.00) 

(80.00) 

(82.67) 


(5.33) 

C41.33) 

(20.00) 

9. Kerala 

■ 34 

_ 

15 

9 


■ 1 

■ 10 

1 




(44.12) 

(26.47) 


(2.94) 

(29.40 

(2.94) 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

105 

29 

76 

84 

48 

— 

8 

— 



(27.62) 

(72.38) 

(80.00) 

(45 .71) 


(7.62) 


11. Maharashtra 

61 

12 

11 

9 

5 

3 

6 

15 



(19.67) 

(18.03) 

(14.75) 

(8.20) 

(4.92) 

(9.84) 

(24.59) 

12 Orissa 

76 

_ 

40 

34 

14 


2 

7 




(52.63) 

(44.74) 

(18.42) 


(2.63) 

(9.21) 

13 Rajasthan. 

71 

12 

35 

45 

17 

— 

29 

5 



(16.90) 

(49.30) 

(63 .38) 

(23.94) 


(40.85) 

(7.041 

14 Tamil Nadu 

45 


2 

22 

3 

— 

17 

6 




(4.44) 

(48.89) 

6-67 


.(37.78) 

(13.33) 


no 



m 


Annex. 5.14 (CtneU.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

is 

7 

8 

9 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

63 

10 

43 

45 

1 

8 

32 

6 



(15.87) 

(68.25) 

(71.43) 

(I.59) 

(12.70) 

(59.79) 

(9.52) 

16. West Bengal 

58 

13 

41 

22 

4 

3 

22 

13 



(22 .41) 

(70.69) 

(37.93) 

(6.90) 

(5.17) 

(37.93) 

(22.41) 

All states 

907 

118 

464 

496 

139 

27 

307 

100 



(13 .01) 

(51.16) 

(54.69) 

(15.33) 

(2.98) 

(33.85) 

(11.03) 


Figs. ii> parenthesis are percentages to figs in col. 2. 
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AnneXt 5 il# 


Agency advising on appropriate season for plantation, method of Advice, advice found not usefW and suggestions 

far improvement in advice given 


SI. State 

No. 

No. of selected 
beneficiaries 


No. reporting agencies advising 

Any Agency 

Forest 

Department 

Fellow 

cultivators/ 

relations 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

42 

25 

23 

_ 

2 



(59.52) 

(92 .00) 


(8.00) 

2. Assam 

35 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 



(2.86) 

(100.00) 



3. Bihar 

71 

66 

30 

30 

7 



(92.96) 

(45 .45) 

(45 .45) 

(10 .61) 

4. Gujarat 

58 

35 

32 

3 

4 



(60.34) 

(91.43) 

(8 .57) 

(11.43) 

5. Haryana 

40 

40 

40 

22 

9 



(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(55 .00) 

(22 .50) 

6 . Himachal Pradesh , 

33 

32 

31 

5 

2 



(96.97) 

(96.88) 

(15.63) 

(6.25) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir . 

40 

39 

39 

__ 

__ 



(97.50) 

(too .00) 



8 . Karnataka 

75 

62 

62 

23 

17 



(82.67) 

(100.00) 

(37.10) 

(27.42) 

9. Kerala' .... 

35 

1 

1 





(2 .94) 

(100.00) 



10. Madhya Pradesh 

105 

69 

50 

2 

20 



(65.71) 

(72 .46) 

(2.90) 

(28 .99) 

11 . Maharashtra 

61 

60 

58 

4 

22 



(98 .36) 

(96.67) 

(6.67) 

(36,67) 

12. Orissa 

76 

76 

38 

31 

18 



(100.00) 

(.50.00) 

(40.79) 

(23.68) 

13. Rajasthan 

71 

71 

53 

21 

31 



(100.00) 

(74.65) 

(29 .58) 

(43 .66) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

45 

36 

34 

2 

_ 



(80.00) 

(94.44) 

(5 .56) 


15. Uttar Pradesh . 

63 

53 

31 

17 

11 



(84.13) 

(58.49) 

(32.08) 

(20 .75) 

16, West Bengal 

58 

51 

44 

5 

3 



(87.93) 

(86.27) 

(9.80) 

(5 .88) 

All States 

907 

717 

567 

165 

146 



(79.05) 

(79 ,08) 

(23 .01) 

(20.36) 


Figutes in bracket in cols. 3 & 7 arc percentages to total in Col. 2. 
Figures in bracket in cols. 4 to 6 are percentages to total in col. 3. 
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Annex. 5.15 (Concld.) 



No. reporting method of advice 

No. 

reporting 

advice 

not 

useful 


Suggestions for Improvement”'-;- 7 - • . 

— - —. ' Oiliei^- 

Practical Film Some 

demonstra- shows official 

tion need should bg should be 

be given arranged ready available 

i ' 

Any method 

Holding 
meeting 
& discus¬ 
sion 

Individual 

persuasion 

1 

Othore 

Pamphlets, 

' handbills 
need be 
distributed 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 14 

IS 

16 

25 

19 

6 



_ 

- 


__ ' 

(59.52) 

(76.00) 

(24.00) 







1 

(2.86) 

1 

(100.00) 








65 

7 

41 

IS 

— 

— 

- _ 

— 

— 

(91.55) 

(70.77) 

(63 .08) 

(27 .69) 






35 

31 

'20 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

(60.34) 

(88 .51) 

(57.14) 

(5 .71) 

(2.86) 


(2.86) 



40 

40 

30 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(75 .00) 

(2.50) 






32 

20 

14 

— 

— 


_ 

— 

— 

(96.97) 

(62.50) 

(43 .75) 







39 

24 

15 

— 

— 


— 

— 


(97.50) 

(61.54) 

(38 .46) 







62 

38 

28 

1 

— 

— 

— ' — 

— 

— 

(82.67) 

(61.29) 

(45 .16) 

(1.61) 






1 

(2.94) 

1 

(100.00) 








57 

54 

3 

2 

— 

— 

_ _ 


— 

(54.29) 

(94.74) 

(5.25) 

(3.51) 






60 

23 

54 

•- 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

- 

(98 .36) 

(38.33) 

(90.00) 







76 

20 

38 

19 

3 

— 

— — 

3 


(100.00) 

(26.32) 

(50.00) 

(25 .00) 

(3.95) 



(3 .95) 


71 

30 

50 

4 


— 

— 

- 

— . 

(100.00) 

(42.25) 

(70.42) 

(5 .63) 






36 

■ - 

36 

1 

— 

— 

— ' 


— 

(80.00) 


(100.00) 

(2.78) 






53 

17 

9 

29 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

(84.13) 

(32.08) 

;i6’.98) 

(54.72) 






51 

- 15 

13 

25 

8 

2 

2 


6 

(87.93) 

(29.41) 

(25 .49) 

(49.02) 

(15;6?) 

O- .W )- ' 



(.11.7^). 

704 

340 

357 

702 

12 

2." 

2 , -1 

3 

6 

(77.62) 

(48,30) 

(50.71) 

(14.49) 

(1.70) 

(0.28) 

(0.28) (0.14) 

(0.43) 

(0.85) 


Figures in bracket in cols. 8 to 16 are percentages to total in col, 7. 



Minuet, 5 * 1 ^ 

AftBcjr MifUUt ea Sit* preparftMiii atttlioi of alTiee, alric* foual not ustful 
ul aosiMtioin for tmprofnatat 


SI. State 

No. 

No. of 
sel*cted 
beneOciaries 

No. of reporting agencies advising 

Any Forest Fellow 

agency Department cultivators/ 

relations 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh. 

42 

16 

15 


1 



(38 10) 

(93-75) 


(6.25) 

2. Assam. 

35 

1 

1 





(2'88) 

(100 00) 



3. BUiar. 

71 

66 

30 

31 

6 



(92 96) 

(45-45) 

(46-97) 

(9 09) 

4. Gujarat. 

58 

35 

32 

4 

1 



(60-34) 

(91 -43) 

(11-43) 

(2-86) 

5. Haryana. 

40 

39 

39 

25 

3 



(97 50) 

(100 00) 

(64-10) 

(7-69) 

6. Hin»dial Pradesh .... 

33 

30 

28 

3 




(90 91) 

(93-33) 

(10 00) 


7. Jammu & Kashmir .... 

40 

39 

39 





(97-50) 

(100-00) 



8. Karnataka. 

75 

62 

61 

18 




(82-67) 

(98-39) 

(28-03) 


9. Kerala. 

34 

1 

1 





(2-94) 

(100-00) 



10. Madhya Pradesh. 

105 

72 

53 

6 

14 



(68 57) 

(73-61) 

(8-33) 

(19 45) 

11. Maharashtra. 

61 

60 

58 

3 

— 



(98-36) 

(96-67) 

(5-00) 


12. Orissa. 

76 

75 

36 

31 

13 



(98 68) 

(48-00) 

(41-33) 

(17-33) 

13 . Rajasthan ...... 

71 

70 

56 

20 

1 



(98-59) 

(80-00) 

(28 57) 

(1-43) 

14. Tamil Nadu. 

45 

36 

33 

3 




(80 00) 

(91 -67) 

(8-33) 


IS. Uttar Pradesh. 

63 

42 

27 

12 

3 



(66-67) 

(64-29) 

(28-57) 

(7-14) 

16. West Bengal. 

58 

51 

44 

5 

3 



(87-93) 

(86-27) 

(9-80) 

(5 -88) 

All States. 

907 

695 

(76-63) 

553 

(79-57) 

161 

(23-17) 

45 

(6-47) 


FigUroaria hca<^t ia Col$. 3 7 are Percentages to total in Col. 2. 

Pl^testUi braci^t in Cols. 4 to 6 are percentages to total in Col. 3, 
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Annex, 5‘16 (concld.) 



No. reporting method of advice 


Suggestions for 

Improvement 



SI. 

No. 

of 

State 

Any 

method 

Molding Individual Others 

meeting & persuasion 
discussion 

No. re¬ 
porting 
advice not 
useful 

Pamph¬ 
lets/hand- 
bills 
need be 
distributed 

Practical 
demonstra¬ 
tion 
need be 
given . 

Film show 
need to be 
arranged 

Some 
official 
should be 
readily 
available 

Others 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1. 

16 

11 

5 









(38 10) 

(68-75) 

(31-25) 








2* 

(2-86) 

(100 00) 









3 . 

65 

8 

40 

18 








(91 55) 

(12-31) 

(61-54) 

(27 69) 







4 . 

35 

31 

19 

2 



-- 





(60-34) 

(88-57) 

(54 29) 

(5-71) 







3 . 

40 

40 

30 

1 

— 







(100 00) 

(100 00) 

(75 00) 

(2 50) 







6. 

30 

20 

12 

— 

— 


_ 





(90 91) 

(66 67) 

(40-00) 








7. 

39 

24 

15 


—4 


— 

— 




(97-50) 

(61-54) 

(38-16) 








8. 

62 

37 

24 

9 








(82 07) 

(59 68) 

(38-71) 

(14-32) 







9. 

1 

12 94) 

(100 00) 









10 . 

66 

52 

8 

8 


— 

— 





(62-86) 

(73-79) 

(12-12) 

(12-12) 







11 . 

60 

22 

39 

IS 

2 


1 

1 

2 

—- 


(98 -36) 

(36-67) 

(65 -00) 

(25-00) 

(3-33) 


(1-67) 

(1-67) 

(3-33) 


12 . 

75 

18 

38 

19 

15 

— 

8 

4 

11 



(98-68) 

(24-00) 

(50-67) 

(25-33) 

(20-00) 


(10-67) 

(5-33) 

(14-67) 


13. 

70 

17 

49 

12 

— 

— 


— 

— 



(98-59) 

(24-29) 

(70-00) 

(17-14) 







14. 

36 

1 

35 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(80-00) 

(2-78) 

(97-22) 

(2-78) 







IS, 

42 

15 

9 

20 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

—» 


(66-67) 

(35-71) 

(21-43) 

(47-62) 







16. 

51 

16 

13 

27 

1 

— 

1 

— 



(87-93) 

(29-41) 

(25-49) 

(52-94) 

(1 -96) 


(1-96) 





689 
(75 -96) 

313 

(45-43) 

336 

(48-71) 

132 

(19-16) 

KSSHii 


10 

(1 -45) 



—* 


Figures iu brackets in Cols, 8 to 16 are perccutages to total in Col. 7 . 
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Annex. 5-17 


AjMcy ahisiaj od selecttoi of p'aitf, u^thoi of airlcs, alrice fouiJ not useful 

and suggestions for improTemeat 


Si State 

No. 


No. of 


No. reporting 

agencies advising 



boneheiaties 

Any agency 

Forest 

Department 

Fellow 

cultivators/ 

relations 

Others 

1 2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

• 

42 

16 

(38 10) 

15 

(93-75) 

— 

— 

2. Assam 

• 

33 

1 

(2-86) 

— 

— 

1 

(100 00) 

3. Bihar 

• 

71 

63 

(88-73) 

40 

(63-49) 

18 

(28-57) 

4 

(6 35) 

4. Gujarat 


58 

35 

(60 34) 

31 

(88-57) 

6 

(17-14) 

1 

(2-86) 

5. Haryana 

• 

40 

40 

(100 00) 

39 

(97-50) 

25 

(62-50) 

3 

(7-5) 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

■ 

33 

30 

(90-91) 

28 

(93-33) 

2 

(6 67) 

— 

7. Jammu & Kaslimir 

* 

40 

39 

(97-50) 

39 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

8. Karnataka . 

• 

75 

60 

(80 00) 

60 

(100 00) 

13 

(21-67) 

— 

9. Kerala 


34 

1 

(2 94) 

1 

(100 00) 


— 

10. Madhya Pradesh . 

• 

105 

72 

(68-57) 

53 

(73-61) 

5 

(6-94) 

10 

(13-89) 

11. Malwrashra 

* 

61 

60 

(98 36) 

57 

(95 00) 

4 

(6-67) 

6 

(10 00) 

12. Orissa 

‘ 

76 

66 

(86-84) 

26 

(39 30) 

31 

(46-97) 

•10 

(15-15) 

13. Rajasthan . 

• 

71 

71 

(100.00) 

50 

(70.42) 

31 

(43.66) 

— 

14. Tamil Nadu 

• 

45 

36 

(80 -00) 

31 

(91.67) 

3 

(8.33) 

— 

15. Uttar Pradesh 


63 

51 

(80.95) 

29 

(56.86) 

IS 

(35.29) 

4 

(7.84) 

16. West Bengal 


58 

50 

(86.21) 

44 

(88.00) 

5 

(10.00) 

2 

(4.00) 

AH States 


907 

691 

(76.19) 

545 

(78-87) 

161 

(23.30) 

41 


Figures in bradrets in Cols. 4 & 8 are percentages to total in Col. 3 
Figures in brackets in Cols. 5 & 7 are percentages to total in Col. 4 






Aimtx. SAlijConeld^ 






No. re- 

Suggestions for Improvement 











Any method 

Holding 

Individual 

Others 

advice not 

Pamphlets 

Practical 

Film shows 

Others 


meeting 

persuasion 


useful 

Hand.bills 

demonstra- 

need to be 



& discussion 




need be 

tion need be 

arranged 







distributed 

given 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

16 

11 

5 

_ 

— 

_ 


___ 

—— 

(38.10) 

(68.75) 

(31.25) 







62 

7 

41 

15 






(87.32) 

(11.29) 

(66.13) 

(24.19) 






35 

29 

24 

2 

1 

1 

— 


—. 

(60.34) 

(82.86) 

(68.57) 

(5 .71) 

(2.86) 

(2.86) 




40 

40 

30 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(75.00) 

(2.50) 






30 

20 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

(90.91) 

(66.54) 

(40.00) 







39 

24 

15 

— 

4 

— 

— 

-- 

4 

(97.50) 

(61.54) 

(38 .46) 


(10.26) 




(10.26) 

60 

24 

25 

15 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

(80.00) 

(40.00) 

(41.67) 

(25 .00) 






1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(2.94) 

(100.00) 








62 

35 

27 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(59.05) 

(56.45) 

(43.55) 

(3.23) 






60 

35 

38 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(98.35) 

(58.33) 

(63.33) 

(3.33) 






66 

16 

39 

11 

9 

— 

1 

_ 

8 

(86.84) 

(24.24) 

(59.09) 

(16.67) 

(13.64) 


(1.52) 


(12.12) 

71 

20 

48 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

(100.00) 

(28.17) 

(67.61) 

(9.86) 






36 

1 

35 

1 

— 

— 

-- 



(80.00) 

(2.78) 

(97.22) 

(2.78) 






51 

16 

9 

28 

— 

— 

-- 

_ 


(80.95) 

(31.37) 

(17.65) 

(54.90) 






50 

15 

12 

25 

1 

1 

— 

_ 

__ 

(86.21) 

(30.00) 

(24.00) 

(50.00) 

(2.00) 

(2.00) 




679 

294 

360 

109 

15 

2 

1 

_ 

12 

(74.86) 

(43 .30) 

(53 .02) 

(16.05) 

(2.21) 

(0.29) 

(0.15) 


(1.77) 


Figures in bracket in Cols. 9 to 16 are percentages to total in Col. 8. 
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Aqsncy advisiiiK on method or plantations, method of advice, advice found not useful 
and suggestions for improvement 


AmuJf. 5.18 


SI. State 

No. 


No. of No. reporting agency advising 

selected --— 

beneflciarles Any agency Forest PWtow 

Department cuWvaiors/ 

rchfHons 


<OtMrs 


1 2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 


42 

16 

15 

__ 





(38.10) 

(93.15) 



2. Assam 


35 

1 

1 

— 

— 




(2.86) 

(100.00) 



3. Bihar 


71 

62 

40 

18 

4 




(87.32) 

(64.52) 

(29.03) 

(6.45) 

4. Gujarat 


58 

35 

32 

4 

1 




(60.34) 

(91.43) 

(11.43) 

(2.86) 

5. Haryana 


40 

39 

39 

26 

2 




(97.50) 

(100.00) 

(66.67) 

(3.13) 

6, Himachal Pradesh 


33 

29 

28 

1 

_ 




(87.88) 

(96.55) 

(3.45) 


7. Jammu & Kashmir 


40 

39 

39 

— 

— 




(97.50) 

(100.00) 



8. Karnataka . 


75 

62 

59 

22 

— 




(82 .67) 

(95 .16) 

(35.48) 


9. Kerala 


34 

1 

1 

— 

— 




(2.94) 

(100.00) 



10. Madhya Pradesh 

. 

105 

79 

74 

3 

— 




(75.24) 

(93 .64) 

(3.80) 


11. Maharashtra 

« « * • 

61 

60 

57 

4 

6 




(98.36) 

(95.00) 

(6.67) 

(10.00) 

12. Orissa 

4 • « • 

76 

65 

26 

31 

IS 




(85.53) 

(40.00) 

(47.69) 

(23.08) 

13. Rajasthan . 

• « 4 « 

71 

71 

59 

12 

— 




(100.00) 

(83 ,10) 

(16.90) 


14. Tamil Nadu 

■ 4 * * 

45 

36 

34 

3 

— 




(80.00) 

(94.44) 

(8.33) 


15. Uttar Pradesh 


63 

50 

30 

17 

3 




(79.37) 

(60.00) 

(34.00) 

(6.00) 

16. West Bengal 

*444 

58 

46 

43 

2 

2 




(79.31) 

(93 .48) 

(4.35) 

(4.35) 

All States . 

• * • 4 

907 

691 

577 

H3 

33 




(76.19) 

(83 .50) 

(20.69) 

i;(4.78) 

Figures in bracket in Col. 4 arc percentages to total in Col. 3. 





Figures in bracket in Cols. 5 to 7 are percentages to total in Col. 4, 
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Annex —5 Ai—Contd. 


SI. State 

No. 

No. reporting method of advice 


Suggestions for Improvement 


Any 

methods 

Holding 
meeting 
& dis¬ 
cussions 

Indivi¬ 

dual 

persua¬ 

sion 

Others 

No. re¬ 
porting 
advice 
not 
useful 

Pamph¬ 
lets/ 
hand 
bills 
need be 
distri¬ 
buted 

Practi¬ 
cal de¬ 
monstra¬ 
tions 
need be- 
given 

Film 

show 

need 

be 

arranged 

Some 
offi¬ 
cial 
should 
be readily 

avai¬ 

lable 

Others 

1 2 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

16 

(38.10) 

11 

(68.75) 

5 

(31.25) 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

-- 

2. Assam 

1 

(2.86) 

1 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

. .. 

— 

““ 



3. Bihar 

60 

(84.51) 

7 

(11.67) 

40 

(66.67) 

14 

(23.33) 





— 


4. Gujarat 

35 

(60.34) 

31 

(88,57) 

20 

(57.14) 

2 

(5.71) 

— 

— 

— 

— 


““ 

S. Haryana 

40 

(100.00) 

40 

(100.00) 

30 

(75.00) 

1 

(2.50) 

— 

— 

— 




6. Himachal Pradesh 

29 

(87.88) 

20 

(68.97) 

11 

(37.93) 

— 

— 

— 





7. J. & K. . 

39 

(97.50) 

24 

(61.54) 

15 

(38.46) 

“ • 


— 



— 


8. Kernataka . 

62 

(82.67) 

31 

(50.00) 

26 

(41.94) 

20 

(32.26) 

— 



■ 



9. KeraU 

1 

(2.94) 

— 


1 

000.00) 







10. Madhya Pradesh . 

79 

(75.24) 

58 

(73.42) 

1 

(1.27) 

27 

(34.18) 

10 

(12.66) 


10 

(12.66) 


1 

(1.27) 


11. Maharashtra 

60 

(98.36) 

19 

(31.67) 

38 

(63.33) 

18 

(30.00) 

6 

(10.00) 

— 

4 

(6.67) 

4 

(6.67) 

4 

(6.67) 


12. Orissa 

65 

(85 .53) 

16 

(24.63) 

38 

(58.46) 

11 

(16 .92) 

15 

(23 .08) 


8 

(12.31) 

5 

(7.69) 

14 

(21.54) 

““ 

13. Rajasthan . 

71 

(100.00) 

9 

(12.68) 

48 

(67.61) 

18 

(25 .35) 







14. Tamil Nadu 

36 

(88.00) 

1 

(2.78) 

35 

(97 .22) 

1 

(2.78) 

1 

(2 .78) 






15. Uttar Pradesh 

50 

(79.37) 

16 

(32.00) 

9 

(18.00) 

27 

(54.00) 

— 

— 




““ 

16 . West Bengal 

46 

(79.31) 

13 

(28.26) 

10 

(21.74) 

27 

(58.70) 

4 

(8 .70) 

' ■* 

4 

(8 .70) 




All States . 

690 
(76.07) 

297 
(43.04) 

326 

(47.25) 

167 

(24.20) 

36 

(5.22) 

— 

26 
(3 .77) 

9 

(1.30) 

19 

(2.75) 

— 


Figures in bracket in Cols. 9 to 17 are percentages to total in Col. 8. 
Figures in bracket in col. 8 are percentages to col. 3. 


17-2J3 PC/8> 
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Annex—5 .19 


Aeency advising on application of fertilisers & insectisldes, method of advice, advise found not 
useful, and suggestions for improvement 


SI. State 

No. 

No. of 
selected 
beneficiaries 

Any agency 

No. reporting agency advising 

Forest Fallow 

Department cultivator/ 

relations 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh. 

42 

IS 

14 

_ 




(35.71) 

(93.33) 



2. Assam. 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3. Bihar. 

71 

50 

30 

19 

1 



(70.42) 

(60.00) 

(38.00) 

(2.00) 

4. Giyarat. 

58 

29 

25 

4 

1 



(50.00) 

(86.21) 

(13.79) 

(3.45) 

5. Haryana. 

40 

40 

39 

25 

3 



(100.00) 

(97.50) 

(62.50) 

(7.50) 

6. Himachal Pradesh .... 

33 

27 

26 

1 

— 



(81.82) 

(96.30) 

(3.70) 


7. Jammu & Kashmir .... 

40 

39 

39 

— 

— 



(97.50) 

(100.00) 



8. Karnataka. 

75 

42 

41 

5 

— 



(56.00) 

(97.62) 

(14.29) 


9. Kerala. 

34 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10, Madhya Pradesh. 

105 

72 

55 

4 

8 



(68.57) 

(76.39) 

(5.56) 

(11.11) 

11. Maharashtra. 

61 

4 

4 

1 

— 



(6.56) 

(100.00) 

(25.00) 


12. Orissa. 

76 

41 

3 

30 

— 



(53.95) 

(7.32) 

(73.17) 


13. Rajasthan. 

71 

65 

56 

14 




(91.55) 

(86.15) 

(21.54) 


14. Tamil Nadu. 

45 

12 

11 

1 

_ 



(26.67) 

(91.67) 

(8.33) 


15. Uttar Pradesh. 

63 

30 

24 

5 

3 



(47.62) 

(80.00) 

(16.67) 

(10.00) 

16. West Bengal. 

58 

47 

42 

1 

3 



(81.03) 

(89.36) 

(2.13) 

(6.39) 

All States. 

907 

513 

(56.56) 

409 

(79.73) 

111 
(21.64) 

28 

(5.46) 

Figures in bracket in Cols. 3 & 7 are percentages to total in Col. 2. 

Figures in bracket in Cols. 4 to 6 are percentages to total in Col. 3. 
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Aiuux —5.19— Conid. 


SI. State No. of reporting method of advice 



Any method 

Holding 
meeting & 
discussion 

Individual 

persuasion 

Others 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Andhra Pradesh. 

16 

11 

5 

_ 


(38.10) 

(68.75) 

(31.25) 


2. Assam. 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

3. Bihar. 

49 

7 

25 

18 


(69.01) 

(14.29) 

(51.02) 

(36.73) 

4. Gujarat. 

29 

26 

18 

— 


(50.00) 

(89.66) 

(62.07) 


5. Haryana. 

40 

40 

30 

1 


(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(75 .00) 

(2.50) 

6. Himachal Pradesh. 

28 

20 

10 

— 


(84.85) 

(71.43) 

(35 .71) 


7. Jammu & Kashmir. 

39 

24 

15 

— 


(97.50) 

(61.54) 

(38.46) 


8. Karnataka. 

42 

36 

7 

7 


(56.00) 

(85 .71) 

(16.67) 

(16.67) 

9. Kerala. 

- 

— 


— 

10. Madhya Pradesh. 

64 

45 

3 

19 


(60.95) 

(70.31) 

(4.69) 

(29.69) 

11. Malurashtra. 

4 

4 

— 

— 


(6.56) 

(100.00) 



12. Orissa. 

41 

3 

37 

1 ■ 


(53.95) 

(7 .32) 

(90.24) 

(2 .44) 

13. Rajasthan. 

65 

16 

48 

5 


(91.55) 

(24 .62) 

(73 .85) 

(7.69) 

14. Tamil Nadu. 

14 

2 

12 

— 


(31.11) 

(14.29) 

(85 .71) 


15. Uttar Pradesh. 

30 

15 

9 

8 


(47.62) 

(50.00) 

(30.00) 

(26.67) 

16. West Bengal. 

47 

13 

11 

27 


(81.03) 

(27 .66) 

(23 .40) 

(57.45) 

All States. 

508 

262 

230 

86 


(56.01) 

(51.57) 

(45.28) 

(16.93) 

_ _ .. ------ -- - ---- 

--- --- 

---- 

----- 

- 


Figures in bracket in Col. 8 to 16 are percentages to total in Col. 7. 
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^mex—5 .19—Cowirf. 


SI, State 

Ne. 



Suggestionsfor Improvement 



No. reput¬ 
ing advice 
not usefhl 

Paiaphiets/ 
handbills 
need to 
be distributed 

Practical 
demonstra¬ 
tion need be 
given 

Film shows 
need be 
arranged 

Some ofiScial 
should be 
readily 
available 

Others 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2. Assam . 

. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

3. Bihar . 

1 

(2.04) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(2.04) 

4. Gniarat 

1 

(3.45) 

— 

— 

1 

(3.45) 

— 

— 

5. Haryana 

1 

(2.50) 

1 

(2.50) 

_ 

— 

■— 

-- 

6. Hiouu^ Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

. 

— 

— 

- 

— 

. — 

8, Karnataka . 

8 

(19.05) 

-■ 

3 

(7.14) 

— 

5 

(11.90) 

2 

(4.76) 

9. Kerala . 

. 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

10. Madhya Pradesh . 

1 

(1.59) 

— 

1 

(1.59) 


1 

(1.59) 


11. Maharashtra 

• t s 

— 

— 

— 


— 

12. Orissa 

2 

(4.88) 

— 

2 

(4.88) 

— 

1 

(2.44) 

1 

(2.44) 

13. Rajasthan 

22 

1 

18 

4 

14 

8 


(33.85) 

(1.54) 

(27.69) 

(6.15) 

(21.54) 

(12.31) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

. . . 7 

(46.67) 


2 

(13,33) 

-- 

2 

(13 .33) 

3 

(20.00) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

. 

-- 

— 

— 


- 

16. West Bengal . 

. . . 6 

(12.77) 



-- 

— 

6 

(12.77) 

All States 

49 

2 

26 

5 

23 

21 

. 

(9 .65) 

(0.39) 

(5.12) 

(0.98) 

(4.53) 

(4.13) 
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Amtex —5.20 

D1 nction OB ctMrtig dw BawAatii mwth 


SI State 

No. 


direetkms 

No. folio, 
weddinee. 

tions 

No. not 
followed 
direetions 


Rees(»s for not following directions 


Not 

convinced 

Indifferent 

attitude 

Any other 

Remarks 

1 


2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

1, Andhra Pradesh 


16 

16 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

““ 

— 


2. Assam 


2 

2 

(100.00) 

-- 


— 

— 


3, Bihar 


67 

66 

(98.51) 

1 

(1.49) 

1 

(100.00) 

-- 

— 


4. Gujarat . 


57 

55 

(96.42) 

2 

(5.51) 

1 

(50.00) 

— 

1 

(50,00) 


5. Haryana 


40 

40 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 


6. Himachal Pradesh 


33 

31 

(93.94) 

2 

(6.06) 

— 

— 

2 

(100.00) 


7. Jammu & Kashmir 


40 

40 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 


8. Karnataka 


52 

52 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 



9. Kerala 


1 

1 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

-- 


10. Madhya Pradesh 


67 

67 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 


11. Maharashtra . 


61 

61 

(100.00) 

— 

• - 

* — 

— 


12. Orissa 


38 

36 

(94.74) 

2 

(5.26) 

— 

2 

(100 sOO) 

— 


13. Rajasthan 


71 

71 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 


14. Tamil Nadu 


35 

35 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 


15. Uttar Pradesh . 


47 

47 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 


16, West Bengal . 


51 

46 

(90.20) 

5 

(9.80) 

4 

(80,00) 

— 

1 

(20.00) 


All India. 


678 

666 
(98.23) 

12 
(1.77) 

6 

(50,00) 

2 

(16.67) 

4 

(33 .37) 


(i) Figures in parenthesis in cols. 5 to 7 are percentages to figures in Col. 4. 

(ii) Figure.s in parenthesis in col. 3 are percentages tofotal in col. 2. 
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■Olrectioa oa diesioK Of pi(«. 


Annex —5 21 




No. given 

No. 

No. not 

Reasons for not following directions 


State 

directions 

followed 

directions 

followed 

directions 

Not 

convinced 

Lack of 
finance 

Indifferent 

attitude 

Any 

Other 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

AndhraPradesh 

16 

15 

(93.75) 

El 

(6.25) 

— 

-- 

- 

1 

(100.00) 

2. 

Assam 

2 

2 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3. 

Bihar 

67 

66 

(98.51) 

1 

(1.49) 

1 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

4. 

Gujarat 

57 

55 

(96.49) 

2 

(3.51) 

1 

(50.00) 


— 

1 

(50.00) 

5. 

Haryana . 

40 

40 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

—. 

— 

— 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

33 

30 

(90.91) 

3 

(9.09) 

—■ 

— 


3 

(100.00) 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

40 

39 

(97.50) 

1 ' 
(2.50) 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(100.00) 

8. 

Karnataka 

62 

51 

(82.26) 

11 

(17.74) 


6 

(54.55) 

2 

(18.18) 

4 

(36.36) 

9. 

Kerala 

1 

•- 

1 

(100.00) 

1 

(100.00) 

• 



10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

68 

64 

(94.12) 

4 

(5 .88) 

1 

(25 .00) 

1 

(25 .00) 


2 

(50.00) 

11. 

Maharashtra 

61 

60 

(98 .36) 

1 

(1.04) 

1 

(100.00) 

— 

— - 

1 

(100.00) 

12. 

Orissa 

38 

17 

(44.74) 

21’ 
(55 .26) 

—' 


18 

(85 .71) 

4 

(19.05) 

13. 

Rajasthan . 

71 

62 

(87 ,32) 

9 

(12.68) 

1 

(11.11) 



8 

(88.09) 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 

. . 35 

35 

(100.00) 

— 





15. 

Uttar Pradesh 

44 

44 

(100.00) 

— 





16. 

West Bengal 

51 

37 

(72.55) 

14 

(27.45) 

2 

(14.29) 

2 

(14.29) 


10 

(71.42) 

All States 

686 

617 
(89.94) 

69 

(10.05) 

8 

(11.59) 

8 

(11.59) 

21 

(30.43) 

35 

(50 .72 ) 


(i) Figures in parenthcs is in Col. 3 are percentages to total in col. 2. 

(ii) Figures in parenthesis in Cols. 5 to 8 are percentages to total in Col. 4. 
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Annex —5 .22 


Direction on patting manure, fertilisers and insecticides 





No. 

given 

directions 

No. 

followed 

directions 

No. 

not 

followed 

directions 


Reasons for not following directions 


State 



Not Lack of 

convinced finance 

Non- Scarcity 

availa- of water 
bility of for 
manure irrigation 
fertiliser 
insecticides 

Indifferent 

attitude 

Any 

other 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Andhra Pradesh 



16 

16 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

-- 

— 

-- 

2. Assam . 



1 

— 

1 

(100.00) 

— 

1 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3. Bihar 



51 

45 

(88 .24) 

6 

(11.70) 

1 

(16.67) 

5 

(83 .33) 

2 

(33.33) 

— 

— 

— 

4. Gujarat . 



36 

30 

(83.33) 

6 

(16.67) 

1 

(16.67) 

1 

(16.67) 

3 

(50.00) 

— 

1 

(16.67) 

— 

5. Haryana . 



‘.O 

40 

(100.00) 

— 

—" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh 



33 

27 

(81.82) 

6 

(18 .18) 

— 

3 

(50.00) 

— 

1 

(16.67) 

2 

(33 .33) 

1 

: (16.67) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 



40 

30 

(75.00) 

10 

(25.00) 

““ 

4 

(40.00) 

— 

7 

(70 00) 

1 

(10.00) 

-- 

8. Karnataka 


« 

62 

58 

(85 .48) 

9 

(14.52) 

1 

(11.11) 

6 

(66.67) 

2 

(22.22) 

2 

(22.22) 

— 

5 

(55,55) 

9. Kerala . 

• 

« 

1 

1 

(100.00) 

1 

(100.00) 

1 

(100.00) 

-- 

— 

— 


— 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

• 


65 

58 

(89.23) 

7 

(10.77) 

1 

(14.29) 

5 

(71.43) 

1 

(14.29) 

— 

— 

— 

11. Maharashtra 

• 


7 

7 

(100.00) 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12. Orissa. 

« 

• 

15 


15 

(100.00) 

— 

4 

(26.67) 

6 

(40.00) 

1 

(6.67) 

8 

(53.33) 

— 

13. Rajasthan . 

• 

« 

69 

45 

(65.22) 

24 

(34.78) 

6 

(25.00) 

16 

(66.67) 

0 

(33.33) 

4 

(16.67) 

— 

5 

(20.83) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

• 


12 

8 

(67.67) 

4 

(33.33) 

1 

(25.00) 

3 

(75.00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

« 

• 

32 

28 

(87.50) 

4 

(2.50) 

— 

3 

(75.00) 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(25.00) 

16. West Bengal 



51 

46 

(90.20) 

5 

(9.80) 

1 

(20.00) 

2 

(40.00) 

— 

— 

1 

(20.00) 

1 

(20.00) 

All States 


• 

531 

433 

(81 .54) 

98 

(18.46) 

13 

(13.27) 

53 

(54.08) 

22 

(22.45) 

15 

(15.31) 

13 

(13.27) 

13 

(13.27) 


(i) Figures in parenthesis in Col. 3 are percentages to total in col. 2. 


(ii) Figures in parenthesis in Cols. 5 to 10 are percentage to figures In Col. 4. 
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Annex.—5 .23 


Dlr«ctto» on ptentfog 


SI. 

No. 

State 

No. givsn 
directions 

No, foll¬ 
owed 

No. not 
followed 

Reasons for not following 
directions 






Not Indiffe- Any 

Convin- rent Other 

ced attitude 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


1. Andhra Piadosh. 16 16 — — — — 

(100.00) 

2. Assam. 2 2 — — — — 

(100.00) 

3. Bihar. 67 64 3 1 ■— 2 

(95.52) (4.48) (33.33) (66.67) 

4. Gujarat. 57 57 — — - — 

(100.00) 

5. Haryana. 40 40 — — -- — 

(100.00) 

6. Himachal Pradesh. 33 30 3 2 — 1 

(90.91) (9.09) (66.67) (33.33) 

7. Jammu ft Kashmir. 40 40 — - — — 

(100.00) 

8. Karnataka. 62 58 4 — 4 — 

(93.56) (6.45) (100.00) 

9. Kerala. 1 1 ~ — — — 

(100.00) 

10. Madhya Pradesh. 79 79 — — — — 

(100 J») 

11. Maharashtra. 61 60 1 1 — I 

(98.36) (1.64) (100.00) (160.00) 

12. Orissa. 38 34 4 — 4 — 

(89.47) (10.53) (100.00) 

13. Rajasthan. 71 71 — — — — 

(100.00) 

14. Tamil Nadu. 35 35 — — — — 

(100.00) 

15. Uttar Pradesh. 51 51 — — — — 

(100.00) 

16. West Bengal. 51 46 5 2 2 1 

(90.20) (9.00) (40.00) (40.00) (26.0^ 


AH States . 704 684 20 6 10 5 

(97.16) (2.84) (30.00) (50.00) (25.00) 


(j) Figures In parenthesis in CoL 3 ft 4arsperosBtafles to totals in €bl. 2. 
(ii) Figures in parenthesis in Cols. 5 to 7 are percentages to flgorei itt Col. 4. 
























Annex. 5,24 


Direction on wat^g 


State 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Reasons for not following directions 




given 

followed 

not 















dlrec- 

direc* 

followed 

Not 

Lack of 

Non- 

Scarcity 

Indiffe- 

Any 


tions 

tions 

direc- 

convin- 

guidance 

availa- 

of water 

ent 

Othw 




tions 

ced 


bUity 

for 

attitude 








of manure itrigation 









fertiliser 

and 

insectici- 

dea 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Andhra Fradesh . 

il6 

16 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




(100.00) 








2. Assam 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(100.00) 








3. Bihar 

66 

61 

5 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 



(92.42) 

(7.58) 




(100.00) 



4, Gujarat 

57 

55 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 



(^.49) 

(3.51) 




(50.00) 


(50.00) 

5, Haryana 

40 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(100.00) 








6. Himachal Pradesh 

33 

21 

12 

— 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 



(63.64) 

(36.36) 




(100.00) 



7. Jammu &, Kashmir 

40 

38 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

“ 

— 



(95.00) 

(5.00) 




(100.00) 



8. Karnataka . 

62 

53 

9 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

1 



(85.48) 

(14.52) 




(100.00) 


(11.11) 

9. Kerala 

. 1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 




(100 J») 




000.00) 



10. Madhya Pradesh . 

75 

62 

13 


— 

— 

11 

— 

2 


(82.67) 

(17.33) 




(84.62) 


(15,38) 

11, Maharashtra 

44 

40 

4 

_ _ 

4 


4 


1 

(90.91) 

(9.09) 


(100.00) 


(100.00) 


(25.00) 

12. Orissa 

38 

9 

(23.68) 

29 

(76.32) 

— 



23 

(79.31) 

9 

(31.03) 

'3 

(10.43) 

13. Rajasthan . 

70 

60 

(85.71) 

10 

(14.29) 


2 

(20.00) 


9 

(90.00) 


(50.00) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

34 

26 

06 AT) 

8 

(23.53) 

— 

—— 

* 

6 

(75.00) 

1 

(12.50) 

1 

(12.50) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

44 

42 

(95.45) 

2 

(4.55) 

— 

1 

(50.00) 


t 

(50.00) 


1 

(50.00) 

16. West Bengal 

50 

20 

(40.00) 

30 

(60.00) 

1 

(3 J3) 

2 

(6.67) 


28 

(93.33) 


1 

(3.33) 

All States 

672 

445 

127 

1 

9 

— 

112 

10 

16 


(81.10) 

(18.90) 

(0.79) 

(7.09) 


(88.19) 

(7.87) 

(12.60) 


(0 Figures in parenthesis in Col. 3 are percentages to figures in Col 2. 

(ii) Figures in parenthesis in Cols. 5 to 10 are percentages to figure# in Col 4. 
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Alwex. 5.25 

Distribation of bcntlciaries according to the type of .soil where plantation undertaken soil suiiably/unsuitability and the reasons for not 


informing the concerned agencies about unsuitability of rcQ 







SI. No. State 



No. of 
selected 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 

Type of soil on which plantation undertaken 

No. considering soil 




Lfsual Sandy 

soil soil 

of the 
area 

Marshy/ 

water 

logged 

Stony 

Others 

Suitable 

Un¬ 

suitable 

1 2 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 . Andhra Pradesh 



42 

36 

(85.71) 

2 

(4.76) 

■ - 


4 

(9.52) 

38 

(90.48) 

4 

(9 .52) 

2. Assam 



35 

35 

(100.00) 

— 

— 


— 

35 

(100.00) 

-- 

3. Bihar 



71 

53 

(74.65) 

— 

— 

7 

(9 .86) 

11 

(15.49) 

71 

(100.00) 


4, Giiiiorat 



58 

38 

(65 .52) 

6 

(10.34) 

2 

(3.45) 

2 

(3 ,45) 

10 

(17.24) 

36 

(62.07) 

22 

(37.93) 

5, Hwyana 



40 

31 

(77,50) 

'•-* 

-• 


9 

(22.50) 

35 

(87 .50) 

S 

(12.50) 

6. Himachal Pradesh 



33 


3 

(9.09) 


38 

(90.91) 


33 

(100.00) 


7. Jammu & Kashmir 



40 

39 

(97.50) 



1 

(2.50) 

-- 

39 

(97.50) 

1 

(2.50) 

8. Karnataka . 


• < • 

75 

57 

(76.00) 

4 

(5.33) 


8 

(10.67) 

6 

(8.00) 

68 

(90.67) 

7 

(9.33) 

9. Kerala 


* ♦ • 

35 

35 

(100.00) 

— 


-- 


35 

(100.00) 

—• 

10. Madhya Pradesh 


« • • 

105 

S6 

(8! .90) 

6 

(5.71) 

— 

10 
(9.52) 

3 

(2 .96) 

105 

(100.00) 

- 

1 i. Maharashtra 



61 

38 

(62.29) 


1 

(1 .64) 

14 

(22 .95) 

8 

(13.11) 

59 

(96.72) 

2 

(3.28) 

! 2. Orissa 



75 

48 

(64.00) 

9 

(!2.03) 


.3 

(4.03) 

15 

(20.00) 

72 

(96.00) 

13 

(4.00) 

13. Rajasthan . 



7( 

20 

(28.17) 

25 

(35.21) 

. 

21 

(29.58) 

5 

(7.04) 

65 

(91 .55) 

6 

(S .45) 

14. Tamil Nadu 



45 

43 

(95.55) 

-- 

-- 


2 

(4 .44) 

42 
(93 ,33) 

3 

(6.67) 

15. Uttar Prade.sh . 


- 

63 

55 

(87-30) 

8 

(12-70) 

— 


— 

62 

(98-41) 

I 

(1 -59) 

16. West Bengal 



58 

29 

(50 00) 

7 

(12-07) 

— 

10 

(17-24) 

12 

(20-69) 

50 

(86-21) 

8 

(13-79) 

All States 



907 

643 

(70-89) 

70 
(7 -72) 

,1 

(0-33) 

106 
(il .69) 

85 

( 9 ^ 7 ) 

845 

(93-76) 

62 

(6-84) 


Figures in percenthesis in Cols. 4 to 10 are percentages to total in Col. 3. 
Figures in Parenthesis in Cols. 11 to 16 are Percentages to total in Col. 10. 
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Annex, 5.2^(Contd.) 


SI. No, State 

Of these ainsi- 
dcring soil unsui¬ 
table no. not 
reporting to 
any agency 

Of these not reporting about unsuitability of soil 

, reasons thereof 



Did not find Lack of initia- 

anyopportu- tive 

nity to meet 
the oflSciais 

Lack of time 

Tndilferent atti¬ 
tude of 
officials 

Any Other 

1 2 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

). Andhra Pradesh 

4 

(too . 00 ) 


4 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

1 

(25 .00) 

2. Assam 

— 


— 



— 

3. Biliar 

— 



-- 

' 


4. Gujarat 

10 

(45.45) 


4 

(18.18) 

1 

(4.54) 


6 

(27.27) 

5. Haryaua 

5 

(100.00) 


2 

(40.00) 

4 

(80.00) 


— 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

1 

(100.00) 


1 

(100.00) 



— 

H. Karnatalsa 

7 

(100.00) 

4 

(57.14) 

3 

(42.86) 


1 

(14.29) 

- 

9. Kerala 


— 


- 


— 

10. M.idhya I’i'adcsh 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11. Maliarasliira . 

2 

(loo 00 ) 

— 

— 

2 

(100 GO) 

2 

(100 00) 

— 

12. Orissa 

3 

(100 00) 

— 

3 

(100-00) 



— 

1.3. Rajasthan 

2 

(33-33) 



2 

(33-33) 

— 

2 

(33-33) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

3 

(100-00) 

1 

(.13 33) 

3 

(100-00) 

2 

(66-67) 

— 

— 

15. Uttav Pradesh . 

1 

(100-00) 

-- 

— 

1 

()00-00) 

— 

— 

16. West Bengal 

2 

(25-00) 

1 

(12-50) 

*) 

(12-50) 


— 

—• 

All States 

40 

6 

21 

12 

.1 

8 


(04-52) 

(9-67) 

(33-87) 

(19-.15) 

(4-84) 

(12-90) 


Figures in parenthesis in Cols. 4 to 10 are Percentages to total in Col. 3. 
I'iSures in parenthesis in Cols. II to 16 arc percentages to lolal in Col. 10. 






Annex. 5'26 


Dtitribdiiafl of BaMAelaries aceordins to sources of inpot soppUes 


SI. No, States 

No. of beneficiaries 

No. reporting input supply from 



from any 
sources 


Market 

Korost Depart¬ 
ment 

Block agency 

Own supply 

1 2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I. AndhraFiadesh 

■ 

36 

18 

(50 00) 

1 

(2-78) 

— 

17 

(47-22) 

2 . Assam. 

• 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

3. Bihar. 

• 

46 

18 

(39-13) 

— 

— 

28 

(60-57) 

4. G^jarat. 

■ 

31 

27 

(87-10) 

— 

— 

4 

(12-90) 

5, Haryana, . . . . 

• 

40 

40 

(100-00) 

— 

— 


6 . Himachal Pradeslt 

• 

27 

6 

(22-22) 

— 

3 

(IMl) 

18 

(66-67), 

7, Jammu & Kashmir . - . 

< 

30 

26 

(86-67) 

— 

_ 

4i 

(13-33) 

8, Karnataka .... 

• 

64 

23 

(35-94) 

— 

— 

41 

(64-06) 

9. Kerala . . ] . 

• 

13 

— 

— 

— 

13 

(100-00) 







10, Madhya Pradesh 

• 

70 

46 

(65-71) 

- 

— 

,24 

(34*29) 

11. Maharashtra .... 

• 

7 

1 

(14-29) 

-- 


, 6 

(85-71) 

12. Orissa . 

• 

75 

— 

1 

(1-33) 

— 

74 

(98-67) 

13.^Rajasthan . 


46 

44 

(95-65) 

2 

(4-35) 

— 


14. lamilNadu .... 

• 

10 

10 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

— 

15. Uttar Pradesh . 1 . 

• 

39 

18 

(46-15) 

— 

— 

21 

(53-85) 
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Aiutex, 5.26 (Contd.) 

2 3 4 5 6 "" 7 


16, West Bengal 

52 

8 

(15-38) 

34 

(65'38) 


10 

(19-23) 

All States. 

586 

285 
(48-68) 

38 

(6-48) 

3 

(0-51) 

260 

(44-37) 


Figures in parenthesis arc Percentages to figures in Col. 3. 


Annex, 5’27 


Number reporting seedlings supplied at 


SI. No, States 

No. of selected 
beneficiaries 

No, reported 
supply at door 
steps in the 
village 

No. collected seedlings from nurseries by distance 



Below 1 kms 

1-3 ktns. 

3-5 kms. 

Bjyond 5 kms 

1 ’ 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1, Andhra Pradesh 

42 

11 

(26-19) 


18 

(42-86) 

(7-14) 

10 

(23-80 

2. Assam 

35 

— 

— 

24 

(68-57) 

t 

(8-50 

8 

(;22-86) 

3. Bihar 

71 

10 

(.14-18) 

1 

(140 

12 

J(I6 90) 

5 

(7-04) 

43 

(60-56) 

4. Gujarat 

5« 

17 

(29-30 

4 

(6-90) 

16 

(27-50) 

— 

21 

(36-20 

5. Hary;ma . 

40 

6 

(15-00) 

— 

24 

(60 00) 


10 

(25-00) 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

33 

— 

— 

24 

(72-73) 

4 

(12-12) 

5 

(15-15 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

40 

1 

(2-.50) 

— 

5 

(12-50) 

— 

34 

(85 -00) 

K, Karnataka 

75 

— 

— 

23 

(30-67) 

11 

(14-67) 

41 

(54-67) 

9, Kerala 

34 

1 

(2-94) 

— 

21 

(6076) 

6 

(17-65) 

6 

(17.65) 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

105 

2 

(1 -90^ 

— 

23 

(21 -90) 

24 

(22 -86) 

56 

(53-33) 

II. Maharashli-a 

61 

38 

(62 30) 

3 

(4-92) 

8 

(1310 

1 

(1-64) 

11 

(18-03) 

12. Orissa 

76 

— 

3 

(3 95) 

20 

(26-32) 

29 

(38-16) 

24 

(3 058) 

13. Rajasthan . 

71 

17 

(23-94) 

— 

9 

(12-68) 

9 

(12-68) 

.36 

(SO -70) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

45 

3 

(6-67) 

— 

23 

(5011) 

3 

(6-67) 

16 

(35-56) 

15. Uttar Pradesh . 

63 

5 

(7 94) 

3 

(4-76) 

12 

(19-05) 

18 

(28-57) 

25 

(39-68) 

If), West Bengal 

5H 

— 

— 

IS 

(25-86) 

9 

(15-52) 

34 

(58-62) 

All States 

907 

Ill 

(12-24) 

14 

(054) 

277 

(30-54) 

125 

(13-73) 

380 
(41-90) 


Figures iu brackets in Colms. 4 to 10 are percentages to totals in Col. 3. 


Figures in brackets in oolms 11 to 14 are Poroentages to totals in Cols. 10. 
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Annex. 5 -11 (Conn!.') 


doorstep/Uislance travelled for procuring seedlings. 


SI. State 

Total 

No. reported 

No. suggested measures to overcome transport 

No, 


transport 

difficulties 



difficulties 

sealings More Supply Others 


should be nurseries points may be 

supplied at should be started to 


plantation developed in curtail long 
sites the a rea walking 

distance 


1 

2 

9 

to 

II 

12 13 

14 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

31 

(73 -87) 

19 

(45-24) 

16 

(84 -20) 

1 1 
(5 -26) (5 -26) 

5 

(26 -31) 

2. 

Assam. 

35 

(100-(W) 

11 

(2-86) 

— 

1 — 

(100 -00) 

— 

3. 

Bihar. 

61 

(85 -92) 

36 

(50 -70) 

28 

(77 -781 

10 21 
(27 -78) (58 -33) 

2 

(5 -55) 

4. 

Gujarat. 

41 

(70‘69) 

12 

(20-69) 

2 

(16-16) 

4 7 

(33 -33) (58 -33) 

6 

(50 -00) 

5, 

Haryana. 

34 

(85 00) 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh . . 

33 

(100 -00) 

20 

(60-61) 

18 

(90 00) 

4 4 

(25 -00) (25 -00) 

4 

(25 -00) 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

39 

(97 -50) 

30 

(75 -00) 

30 

(100-00) 

5 2 

(16-16) (6-66) 

6 

(20 -OO) 

8. 

Karnataka .... 

75 

(100 00) 

27 

(36 00) 

26 

(96 -30) 

8 7 

(29-63) (25-92) 

5 

(18-51) 

9. 

Kerala. 

33 

(97 -06) 

8 

(23-53) 

1 

(72 -50) 

5 7 

(62 -50) (87 -50) 

4 

(50 00) 

10, 

Madhya Pradesh • 

103 
(98‘10) 

39 

(37-14) 

31 

(79 -45) 

13 8 

(33 -33) (20 -57) 

~ 

n. 

Maharashtra .... 

23 

(37-70) 

4 

(6 -56) 

4 

(100 00) 

— 4 

(100-00) 

— 

12. 

Orissa .... 

76 

(100-00) 

33 

(43 -42) 

1 

(3 03) 

12 8 
(36-36) (24-24) 

16 

(48 -48) 

13. 

Rajasthan 

54 

(76 -06) 

42 

(59-15) 

37 

(98 -09) 

22 8 
(52-38) (19-04) 

3 

(7 -14) 

14, 

Tamil Nadu 

42 

(93-33) 

14 

(31 -11) 

12 

(85 -71) 

4 — 

(28 -57) 

5 

(35-71) 

IS. 

Uttar Pradesh 

58 

(92 06) 

15 

(23 -81) 

3 

(20 -00) 

5 9 

(33 -33) (60 -00) 

2 

(13-33) 

16. 

West Bengal 

58 

(100-00) 

22 

(37-93) 

13 

(13 -64) 

12 — 
(54-54) 

12 

(54 -54) 

AVI States 

796 

(87-76) 

322 

(35 -50) 

212 
(65 -83) 

106 86 
(32-92) (26-71) 

70 

(21 -74) 


Figures in brackets in Colins. 4 to 10 are percentages to totals in Col. 3. 
Figures in brackets in Colms. 11 to 14 are percentages to totals in Col. 10. 











Annex, 5 *28 
Months of 


SI. Slate 

No. of 


Months of plantation reported by selected beneficiaries 


beneficiaries 

Feb. 

March 

May 

Juine 

July 

August 

1 

2 

r~ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I. Andhra Pradesh 

42 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(2-4) 

29 
(69 1) 

4 

(9-5) 

2. Assam 

35 


— 

4 

(11 -4) 

19 

(54-3) 

12 

(34-3) 


3. Bihar 

71 

— 


— 

— 

30 

(42-3) 

38 
(53-5) 

4. Gujarat 

58 


— 

2 

(3-5) 

7 

(12 1) 

20 
(34-3) 

28 
(48 3) 

5. Haryana 

40 

(124 

— 


— 

■5 

(12-5) 

24 

(60-0) 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

33 


—- 

— 

— 

— 

32 
(97 0) 

7. Jammu Sc Kashmir 

40 

— 

40 

(100’€0) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8. Karnataka 

. 75 

— 

■— 

— 

1 

(1 -3) 

37 

(49-3) 

16 

(21-3) 

9 Kerala 

34 

— 


— 

19 

(55-9) 

15 
(44 1) 

— 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

105 

— 


— 

— 

83 

(79-1) 

17 

(16-2) 

11. Maharashtra 

61 



— 

36 

(59-0) 

20 

(32-8) 

— 

12. Orissa 

76 



— 

— 

41 
(54 0) 

35 
(46 0) 

13. Rajasthan . 

... 71 



— 

29 
(40 •9) 

38 
(53 5) 

4 

(5 6) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

45 

1 

(2-2) 

““ 

(2-2) 

1 

(2.2) 

4 

(8-9) 

11 

(24-4) 

Uttar Pradesh . 

. • 63 

•** 

— 

— 


45 

(71 -4) 

16 

(25-4) 

16. WestBjngal 

58 

— 

— 

— 

8 

38 

12 





(13-8) 

(65-5) 

(20-7) 

All States 

... 907 

6 

40 

6 

121 

417 

237 



(0-7) 

(4-4) 

(0 -7) 

(13 -3) 

(46-0) 

(26 1) 


Figures in brackets are percentages to total in Col. 2. 
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Annex . 5'28 — (Contd.) 

I’Uiitaduns 


State 


Months of plantation 

reported by selected 

beneficiaries 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

December 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

2 

(4-8) 

1 

(2.4) 

5 

(11 -9) 

— 

2. Assam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3. Bihar 

2 

(2-8) 

(1 -4) 

— 

— 

4. Gujarat . 

1 

(1 -7) 

— 

— 

— 

5, Haryana . 

6 

(15 0) 

— 

— 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

1 

(3 0) 

— 

— 

— 

7. Jammu & Kashmir . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8. Karnataka 

8 

(10.7) 

12 

(16 0) 

1 

(1 -3) 

— 

9. Kerala 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. Madhya Pradesh , 

. . . 5 

(4-7) 

— 

— 

— 

11. Maharashtra . 

5 

(8-2) 

— 

— 

— 

12. Orissa 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

13. Rajasthan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14. Tamil Nadu 

_ . 

6 

(13-3) 

20 

(44-4) 

2 

(4.4) 

15. Uttar Pradesh . 

1 

(1 .6) 

1 

(1- 

— 

— 

16. West Bengal 

. . e — 


— 

— 

All States .. .. 

.... 31 

21 

26 

Z 


(3 -41) 

(2-3) 

(2 -9) 

(0-2) 


Figures ia brackets are percentages to total in Col. 2. 


19—283 PC/89 
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Annex. 5 -28 


Species gruwii and preference 




Number of 

selected 

beneficiaries 

Number 

reporting 

preference 

Species grown and preferred number reporting 



State 

Casuarina equisitifolium 
(Saru) 

Grown Preferred 

Delbergia Sissoo 

Grown Preferred 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

42 

7 

— 

3 

(42 -8) 

— 

— 

2. 

Assam .... 

35 

31 

— 

— 

1 

(2-8) 

1 

(3 •2) 

3. 

Bihar .... 

71 

23 

— 

— 

25 
(35 -2) 

3 

(13 0) 

4. 

Gujarat 

58 

27 

3 

(5-2) 

2 

(7-4) 

— 

1 

(3-7) 

5. 

Haryana .... 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

33 

8 

—• 

— 

2 

(6-1) 

2 

(25 O) 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

40 

33 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8. 

Karnataka 

75 

21 

13 
(17 -3) 

11 

(52 -4) 

— 

— 

9. 

Kerala .... 

34 

18 

13 
(38 -2) 

(16-7) 

— 

— 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

103 

57 

(0-9) 

— 

9 

(8'6) 

1 

(1 -8) 

11. 

Maharashtra 

61 

13 

17 
(27 •9) 

1 

(7-7) 

28 

(45-9) 

— 

12. 

Orissa .... 

76 

24 

31 

(40-8) 

— 

5 

(6-6) 

2 

(8-3) 

13. 

Rajasthan .... 

71 

24 

— 

— 

6 

(8-4) 

4 

(16 7) 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 

. 45 

17 



— 

(17-Q 

15. 

Uttar Pradesh . 

63 

18 

— 

1 

(5-6) 

13 

(20-6) 

6 

(33 '3) 

16. 

West Bengal 

58 

14 

4 

(6-9) 

— 

17 

(29-3) 

— 

All States 

907 

335 

(36-9) 

82 

(9-0) 

21 

(6-3) 

106 

(11-7) 

23 

(6-9) 


Note : (1) Figures in brackets under Cols 4, 6, 8,10,12 A 14 are percentages to figures in Col, 2. 
(2) Figures in brackets under Cols 3,7,911,13<ftl3 are percentages to figures in Cols. 3, 






AiiMX. —5.29 (CoHtJ,) 

for growtng'otlMr spteloi. 


Species grown and preferred number reporting 


Eucalyptus Leucaenea Leucocepbala Fruits Other species 

State (Subabool) 




Grown 

Preferred 

Grown 

Preferred 

Grown 

Preferred 

Grown 

Preferred 


1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

41 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

5 

1 




(97.6) 


(2.4) 



(71.4) 

(2.4) 


2. 

Assam . 

13 

15 

— 

— 

1 

3 

35 

13 


(37.1) 

(48.4) 



(2.8) 

(9.7) 

(100.0) 

(41.9) 

3. 

Bihar 

6 

— 

— 

— 

60 

17 

25 

10 



(8.5) 




(84.5) 

(73.9) 

(35.2) 

(43.5) 

4. 

Gujarat. 

54 

4 

3 

4 

10 

2 

1 

12 


(93.1) 

(14.8) 

(5.2) 

(14.8) 

(17.2) 

(7.4) 

(1.7) 

(44.4) 

5. 

Haryana 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

—. 


(100.0) 








6. 

Himachal Pradesh . 

32 

1 

6 

3 

— 

— 

14 

7 



(97.0) 

(12.5) 

(18.2) 

(37.5) 



(42.4) 

(87.5) 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

33 



(100.0) 







(100.00) 

8. 

Karnataka 

64 

7 

11 

9 

— 

2 

8 

3 



(85.3) 

(33 .3) 

(14.7) 

(42.8) 


(9.5) 

[(10.7) 

(14.3) 

9. 

Kerala . 

15 

— 

1 

— 

1 

4 

13 

11 



(44.0) 


(2.9) 


(2.9) 

( 22.2) 

(38.2) 

(61.1) 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

39 

1 

8 

4 

49 

52 

77 



(37.1) 

(1 .8) 

(7.6) 

(7.0) 

(46.7) 

(91.2) 

(73 .3) 


11. 

Maharashtra . 

20 

— 

31 

— 

20 

4 

44 

9 


(32.8) 


(50.8) 


(32.8) 

(30.8) 

(72.1) 

(69.2) 

12. 

Orissa 

8 

-- 

— 

— 

17 

10 

67 

19 

(10.5) 




(22.4) 

(41.7) 

(88.2) 

(79 .2) 

13. 

Rajasthan 

51 

4 

24 

2 

22 

11 

32 

6 

(71.8) 

(16.7) 

(33 .8) 

(8.3) 

(31.0) 

(45.8) 

(45.1) 

(25 .0) 

14. 

Tamil Nadu . 

42 

2 

— 

1 

11 

12 

5 

8 

(93 .3) 

(11.8) 


(5.9) 

(24.4) 

(70.6) 

(11.1) 

(47.1) 

15. 

Uttar Pradesh 

50 

— 

6 

2 

4 

9 

12 

7 


(79.4) 


(9.5) 

(11.1) 

(6.3) 

(50.0) 

(19.1) 

(38 .8) 

16. 

West Bengal . 

55 

3 

5 

3 

13 

— 

52 

12 

(94.8) 

(21.4) 

(8.6) 

(21.4) 

(22.4) 


(89.7) 

(85.7) 

All States 

570 

37 

96 

28 

208 

131 

386 

ISO 



(62.8) 

(11.0) 

(10.6) 

(8.4) 

(22.9) 

(39.1) 

(42.6) 

(44.8) 

Note 

; — (1) Figures in brackets under Cols. 4, 6,8, 10,12 & 14 arc percentages to figures in Col. 2. 





(2) Figures in brackets under Cols. 5,7,9,11,13 & 15 are psrcentages to figures in Cols. 3. 
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Annex. 5,30 


Reasons Tor prerercnck for particuHlr species 

Number Reasons for preferring particular species 


State 

reporting 

. 


...... 

— 

• 

-- 

— 


preference 

Code No. 1 

Code No. 2 

Code No. 3 

Code No. 4 Code No. 5 Code No. 6 (3ode No. 7 





Number reporting 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

7 

1 

_ 

2 

5 

3 

_ 

1 



(14 .3) 


(28.6) 

(71 .4) 

(42.9) 


<14.3) 

2. Assam . 

.11 

6 

— 

8 

■> 

8 

— 

10 



(19.4) 


(25 .8) 

(6.5) 

(25 .8) 


(32 .3) 

3. Bihar . 

23 

9 

1 

3 

6 

19 

_ 

13 



(39.1) 

(4.4) 

(13.0) 

(26.1) 

(82.6) 


(56.5) 

4. Gujarat 

27 

13 

2 

3 

3 

26 

1 

5 



(48 .2) 

(7.4) 

(11.1) 

(II.1) 

(96.3) 

(3 .7) 

(18.5) 

5. Haryana 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh . 

8 


7 

1 

2 

2 


5 



(25 .0) 

(87.5) 

(12.5) 

(25 .0) 

(25 .0) 


(62.5) 

7, Jammu & Kashmir , 

33 

4 

— 

2 

. . 

22 

1 

. 18 



(12.1) 


(6.1) 


(66 .7) 

(3.0) 

(34.6) 

8. Karnataka 

21 

17 

9 

9 

7 

13 

2 

4 



(81.0) 

(42.9) 

(42.9) 

(33 .3) 

(61 .9) 

(9.5) 

(19.1) 

9. Kerala . 

18 

12 

— 

-- 

. _ 

9 

1 

7 



(66 .7) 




(50.0) 

(5 .6) 

(38 .8) 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

57 

24 

3 


3 

46 


15 



(42.1) 

(5 .3) 

(3.5) 

(5.3) 

(80.7) 


(26 .3) 

11. Maharashtra . 

13 

— 

— 

1 

J 

12 

3 

6 





(7.7) 

(15.4) 

(92 .3) 

(23.1) 

(46 .2) 

12. Orissa . 

24 

18 

_ 

6 

18 

10 

...« 

8 



(75.0) 


(25 .0) 

(75.0) 

(41 .7) 


(33 .3) 

Rajasthan 

24 

12 

2 

8 

12 

17 

1 

11 



(50.0) 

(8.3) 

(33 .3) 

(50.0) 

(70 .8) 

(4.2) 

(45 .8) 

14. Tamil Nadu . 

17 

8 

3 

— 

6 

9 

1 

11 



(47.1) 

(17.7) 


(35.3) 

(52 .9) 

(5 .9) 

(64.7) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

18 

7 

3 

7 

8 

7 

2 

8 



(38.9) 

(16.7) 

(38 .9) 

(44.4) 

(38 .9) 

(11.1) 

(44 .4) 

16. West Bengal . 

14 

14 

3 

5 

-- 

10 

1 

6 



(100.00) 

(21 .4) 

(35 .7) 


(71 .4) 

(7.1) 

(42.9) 

All States 

335 

147 

33 

57 

74 

213 

13 

128 



(43 .2) 

(9.9) 

(17.0) 

(22.1) 

(63 .6) 

(3 .9) 

(38.2) 


Figures in brackets are perceniawes to UJtal in Col. 2. 


Reasons for preference : 

Code 1- Suitable to tlic soil of his farm. 
Ccxie 2 Suitable to his need of fodder. 

Code 3—Suitable to his ne»l of fuel 
Code 4—Suitable to his need of small timber. 
Code 5—Commercially suitable. 

Code 6 -Checks of Soil erosion. 

Code 7—Others. 
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tni Kuons tor not growing. 


Aititex. 5 .30 (Conid.) 


Reason.^ for not growing species preferred for number reporting 





Code No. 1 

Code No. 2 

Code No. 3 

C(xle No. 4 

Code N(j. 5 

1. 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1. Andhra Pradesh 



8 

_ 

_ 

. 





(114.3) 





2. Assam 



30 

— 

— 

— 

1 




(96.8) 




(3 .2) 

3. Bihar 



14 

5 

12 

1 

5 




(60.9) 

(21.7) 

(52.2) 

(4.4) 

(21.7) 

4. Gujarat 



21 

— 

2 

— 

6 



(77.8) 


(7 .4) 


(22 .2) 

5. Haryana 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh 



7 

_ 

_ 


1 




(87 .5) 




(12.5) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir . 



33 

3 

— 

_ 





(100.00) 

(9.1) 




8. Karnataka 

• • 


19 

— 

2 

_ 





(90.5) 


(9.5) 



9. Kerala . 

• • 


15 

— 



6 




(83.3) 




(33.3) 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

• • 


56 


1 

5 




(98 .3) 

(3.5) 

(1 .75) 

(8 .8) 


11. Maharashtra . 

• • 


6 



*) 

5 




(46.2) 

(15.4) 


(15,4) 

(.18.5) 

12. Orissa . . 

* • 



— 

2 

_ 

5 




(91.7) 


(8.3) 


(20 .8) 

13. Rajastlian 

* « 


19 

4 

1 

1 

5 



(79.2) 

(16.7) 

(4.2) 

(4 .2) 

(20.8) 

14. Tamil Nadu 



14 

6 

1 

_ 

3 




(82.4) 

(35 .3) 

(5 .9) 


(17.7) 

15. Uttar Pradesh . 



13 

— 

— 

_ 

6 




(72.2) 




(33.3) 

16. West Bengal 



11 

3 

3 

3 

3 



(78 .6) 

(21.4) 

(21.4) 

(21.4) 

(21 .4) 

All Slates 

• 

• 

288 

(86.0) 

25 

(7.5) 

24 

(7.2) 

12 
(3 .6) 

46 

(13.7) 


Reasons for not growing : 

Code 1—Species not available in Govt, nurseries. 
Code 2-- Cannot afford/too costly. 

Code 3—Cannot protect from animals. 

Code 4—Needs P. P. Measures which are costly. 
Code 5—Any other. 

Figures in brackets are percentages to total in Col. 2. 









Amiex, 5.31 (a) 


Plants rccehred and planted (1981-82) 



State 


No. of 
selected 
beneficiaries 

No. reported 
plantation 
in the year 

No. reported seedlings received as percentage of 
requirement 



Up to 25% 

26 to 50% 

51 to 75% 

76 to 100% 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I. 

Andhra Pradesh 


42 


— 


— 

— 

2. 

Assam .... 

« 

35 

35 

(100.00) 

— 

1 

(2.86) 

— 

34 

(97 .14) 

3. 

Bihar .... 


71 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

— 

4. 

Gujarat .... 


58 

58 

(100.00) 

3 

(5 47) 

9 

(15.52) 

9 

(15.52) 

37 

(63.79) 

5. 

Haryana .... 

• 

40 

40 

(100.00) 

— 

3 

(7.5) 

— 

37 

(92.50) 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

• 

33 

33 

(100.00) 

— 


— 

33 

(100.00) 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir . 


40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8. 

Karnataka 


75 

39 

(52.00) 

— 

4 

(10.26) 

4 

(10.26) 

31 

(79.49) 

9. 

Kerala .... 


34 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 


105 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11. 

Maharashtra 

• 

61 

— 

— 

•- 

— 

— 

12. 

Orissa .... 

« 

76 

37 

(48 .68) 

— 

1 

(2.70) 

— 

36 

(97 .30) 

13. 

Rajasthan .... 

• 

71 

(1.41) 

— 

-- 

— 

1 

(100.00) 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 


45 

45 

(100.00) 

— 

12 

(26.67) 

1 

(2.22) 

32 

(71-.11) 

15. 

Uttar Pradesh . 


63 

12 

(19.05) 

— 

— 

— 

12 

(100.00) 

16. 

West Bengal 


58 

58 

(100.00) 



3 

(5.17) 

bo 

All States .... 

« 

907 

358 
(39.47) 

3 

(0.84) 

30 

(8.40) 

17 

(4.75) 

308 

(86.03) 


(1) Figures in brackets in Col. 3 are percentage to total in Col. 2. 

(2) Figures in brackets in Cols. 4 to 11 are percentages to total in Col. 3. 
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Annex. 5 •!'l (-"i) (Contd.) 


Stale No. i-cpo, ic*i seedlings planted as percentages of seedlings received. 



Upto 25 % 

2610 50% 

51 to 75% 

76 to 100% 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

— 


— 

— 

2. Assam 

— 

— 

— 

35 

(100-00) 

3. Bihar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4. Gujarat 

— 

— 


58 

(100 00) 

5. Haryana 

1 

(2-50) 


-- 

39 

(97-50) 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

. . . — 

— 


33 

(100 00 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8. Karnataa 

— 

(12-S’* 

2 

(5 13) 

32 

(82 -05) 

9. Kerala 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11. Maharashtra 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12. Orissa 

. . . ^ 

— 

— 

37 

(100 00) 

13. Rajasthan . 



— 

1 

(100 00) 

14. Tamil Nadu 


2 

(4-44) 

—• 

43 

(95-56) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

—• 



12 

(100-00) 

16. West Bengal 

. . • • 



58 

(100 00) 

All-States 

1 

7 

2 

348 


(0-28) 

(1 96) 

(0 56) 

(97-20) 


(1) Figures in brackets in col. 3 are percentages to total in Cols. 2. 

(2) Figures in br.ackcts in Cols. 4 toll arepercentagestototalinCol.3. 
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Annex. 5-31 (b) 
(1982-83'! 


Plants received and planted. 


Stated No. of silected No. reported No. reporting plants received as percentage of requirement 


benecficiaries plantation in 





year 

Upto 25% 

26 to SO % 

51 to 75% 

76 to 100% 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 


42 

42 

(100 00) 

2 

(4-76) 

2 

(4-76) 

1 

(2-38) 

37 

(88-10) 

2, Assam 


35 

1 

(2-86) 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(100-00) 

3. Bihar .... 


71 

71 

(too 00) 

(4-23) 

9 

(12-68) 

1 

(1-41) 

58 

(81-69) 

4. Gujarat 


58 

9 

(15-52) 

1 

(11.11) 

2 

(22.22) 

— 

6 

. (66-67) 

5. Haryana 


40 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh 


33 

18 

(54-55) 

1 

(5-56) 

— 

— 

17 

(94-44) 

7, Jammu & Kashmir 


40 

40 

(100-00) 

3 

(7-50) 

13 

(32-50) 

8 

(20 -00) 

16 

(40-00) 

8. Karnataka . 


75 

39 

(52 -00) 

— 

_ 

—< 

39 

(100-00) 

9. Kerala 

• 

34 

34 

(100 00) 

1 

(2-94) 

2 

(5 -88) 

1 

(2-94) 

30 

(88-24) 

10. Madhya Pradesh . 

• 

105 

105 

(100-00) 

— 

1 

(0-95) 

5 

(4-76) 

99 

(94-29) 

11. Maharashtra 

• 

61 

61 

(100-00) 

— 


— 

61 

(100-00) 

12. Orissa 

• 

76 

39 

(51 -32) 

4 

(10 26) 

26 

(66-67) 

5 

(12-82) 

4 

(10-26) 

13. Rajasthan . 

• 

71 

71 

(100 00) 

3 

(4-23) 

10 

(14-08) 

14 

(19-72) 

44 

(61-97) 

14. Tamil Nadu . 


45 

2 

(4-44) 

— 

— 

— 

2 

(100-00) 

15, Uttar Pradesh 


63 

63 

(100-00) 

— 

5 

(7-94) 

— 

58 

(92-06) 

16. West Bengal 

• 

58 

17 

(29-31) 

— 

2 

(11-76) 

— 

15 

(88-24) 

All-States 


907 

612 
(67 49) 

18 

(2 94) 

72 

(11-76) 

35 

(5-72) 

487 

(79-58) 


(1) Figures in brackets Col. 3 are percentages to figures in Col. 2. 

(2) Figirer in brackets in Cols. 4 to 11 are percentages to figures in Col. 3. 
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/imex. 5.31 (b) (Conoid.) 


State 

No. reported seedlings planted as 

percentage of plants received 


Upto25% 

26 to 50 % 

51 to 75% 

76 to 100% 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

— 

— 

— 

42 

(100 00) 

2. AssAm .... 

. . 

— 


1 

(100-00) 

3. Bihar .... 


1 

(141) 

— 

70 

(98-59) 

4. Gujarat .... 


— 


9 

(100-00) 

5. Haryana .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

— 

—• 


18 

(100-00) 

7. J^mmu & Kashmir 

— 

— 

— 

40 

(100-00) 

S. Karnataka 

. . - 

— 

— 

39 

(100-00) 

9. Kerala .... 

— 


— 

34 

(100-00) 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

. - 

— 

— 

lOS 

(100-00) 

11, Maharashtra 

—« 

— 

— 

61 

(100-00) 

12. Orissa .... 

, , ^ 

—* 


39 

(100-00) 

13. Rajasthan 

— 

— 


71 

(100-00) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

, , — 

— 


2 

(100-00) 

IS. Uttar Padcsh 

» . — 


—• 

63 

(100-00) 

17 

(100 00) 

16. West Bengal 

* ’ 



All-States 

. . — 

1 

(0 16) 

— 

611 

(99-84) 

(1) Figures in bracket in Col. 3 are percentages to Col. 2. 

(2) Figures in bradcets in Cols. 4 to 11 are percentages to figures in Col. 3. 


20-2t3 FC/89 
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/<Hnex.'.S’31 (c) 

(1983.84) 


Plants received and planted. 


State 

No. of selected No. reported 
beneficiaries Plantation 

in the year 

No. reported plants received as percentage of requirements 

Upto 25 % 26 to 50 % 51 to 75 % Vo 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

42 

4 




4 



(9.52) 




(100-00) 

2. Assam .... 

35 

1 

, 

, 

. 

1 



(2 86) 




(100-00) 

3. Bihar .... 

71 

1 


_, 

. , 

1 



(1 -41) 




(100-00) 

4. GujaratJ .... 

58 

12 


— 


12 



(20-69) 




(100-00) 

5. Haryana .... 

40 


— 

— 

— 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

33 

13 




13 



(39-39) 




(100-00) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

40 

4 


*> 

__ 

2 



(10 00) 


(50 00) 


(50-00) 

8. Karnataka .... 

75 

11 

, 

2 


9 



(14-67) 


(18-18) 


(81-28) 

9. Kerala .... 

. 34 

1 




1 



(2-94) 




(100-00) 

10. Madhya Pradesh . 

105 

16 



1 

15 



(12-24) 


— 

(6-25) 

(93-75) 

11. Maharashtra 

61 

1 

. 



1 



(1-32) 




(100-00) 

12. Orissa , , . , 

76 

1 

■ 1 

1 





(1 32) 


(100-00) 



13. Rajasthan .... 

71 

7 

2 

1 

1 

3 



(9-86) 

(28-57) 

(14-29) 

(14-29) 

(42-86) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

45 

3 


_ 


»3 



(6.67) 




(100.00) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

63 

11 




11 



(17-46) 




(100.00) 

16. West Bengal 

58 

10 

■ r 


1 

9 



(17-24) 



(10 00) 

(90 00) 

All States 

907 

96 

(10-58) 

2 

(2 -08) 

6 

(<5-25) 

3 

(3-13) 

85 

(88-54) 


(1) FiguresinbracketsunderCol.3arepercentagcstototaUnCol.2. 


(2) FiguresinhracketsunderCols.4toll arepercentagestototalinCol.3, 
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Annex 5.31 (c) iconctd.) 


Stale No. reported seedlings planted as percentage of plants received 



Upto25% 

26 to 50% 

51 to 75% 

76 to 100% 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1, Andhra Pradesh .... 

— 

— 

— 

4 

(100-00) 

2. Assam ...... 

— 

— 


1 

(100-00) 

3. Bihar. 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(100 -00) 

4. Gujarat. 

— 

— 

— 

12 

(100 -00) 

5. Haryana. 

— 


— 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh .... 

— 

— 

— 

13 

(100-00) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir .... 

— 

— 


4 

(100 -00) 

8. Karnataka. 

— 

— 


11 

(100 -00) 

9. Kerala.. 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(100-00) 

10. Madhya Pradesh .... 

— 

— 

— 

16 

(100 -00) 

11. Maharashtra ..... 

— 

— 


1 

(100-00) 

12. Orissa. 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(100-00) 

13. Rajasthan . 

— 

— 

— 

7 

(100 -00) 

14. Tamil Nadu. 


-■ 

— 

3 

(100-00) 

15. Uttar Pradesh. 

— 

-- 


11 

(100-00) 

16. West Bengal. 

— 

— 


10 

(100 -00) 

All-States .... 

— 

— 


96 

(100-00) 


(1) Figures in brackets under Col. 3 are percentages to total in Col. 2, 


(2) Figures in brackets under Cols. 4 to 11 are percentages to total in Col. 3. 
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Annex. 5 *32 (a) 
Plantation year 1981-82 

Survival of seedlings. 


State 

No. of 
selected 
beneficiaries 

No. reported 
Plantation in 
the year 

No. reported percentage of seedlings survived at the 
end of 



1981-82 






0—25 

26—50 

51—75 

76—100 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

42 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2. Assam 

35 

35 

(100 00) 

— 

1 

(2-86) 

3 

(8 -57) 

31 

(88 -57) 

3. Bihar 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4. Giyarat 

58 

58 

(100 00) 

15 

(25 -86) 

11 

(18-97) 

3 

(5 -17) 

29 

(50-00) 

S. Haryana 

40 

40 

(100 00) 

2 

(5-00) 

3 

(7 -50) 

6 

(15-00) 

29 

(72-50) 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

33 

33 

(100-00) 

11 

(33 -33) 

7 

(21 -21) 

7 

(21 -21) 

8 

(24-24) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8. Karnataka 

75 

39 

(52 00) 

14 

(25 -90) 

6 

(16-38) 

5 

(12-82) 

14 

(35 -90) 

9. Kerala 

34 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

105 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

|[11. Maharashtra 

61 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12. Orissa 

76 

37 

(48 -68) 

10 

(27 -03) 

13 

(35 -14) 

8 

(21 -62) 

6 

(16 -22) 

13. Rajasthan 

71 

(1 -41) 

— 

— 

—* 

1 

(100-00) 

14 Tamil Nadu 

45 

45 

(100 00) 

9 

(20 00) 

10 

(22-22) 

9 

(20 -00) 

17 

(37 -78) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

63 

12 

(19 05) 

3 

(25 00) 

1 

(8 -33) 

— 

8 

(66 -67) 

16. West Bengal 

58 

58 

4 

8 

J3 

33 


(100 00) 

(6-90) 

(13 -79) 

(22 -41) 

(56 -90) 

All-States 

907 

358 

68 

60 

54 

176 



(39-47) 

(18 -99) 

(16-76) 

(15 -08) 

(49 -16) 


(1) Figures iiijbrackcts under Cols. 3 indicate percentages to total in Col. 2. 

(2) Figures in brackets under Cols. 4to 15 indicate pcrcentagestototal inCol.3. 
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Annex. 5 -SiCa) (conclU.) 


State No. reported persentage of seedlings survived at the end of 


1982-83 1983-84 



0-25 

26—50 

51—75 

75-100 

0-25 

26—50 

51—75 

76—100 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

I. Andhra Pradesh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2. Assam 


1 

3 

31 

— 

1 

3 

31 



(2 -86) 

(8 -57) 

(88 -57) 


(2 -SO) 

(8 -57) 

(88 -57) 

3. Bihar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 


4. Gujarat 

15 

11 

3 

29 

15 

11 

3 

29 

(25 -86) 

(18-97) 

(5-17) 

(50 -00) 

(25 -86) 

(18-97) 

(5-17) 

(50-00) 

5. Haryana 

2 

3 

8 

27 

3 

3 

11 

23 

(5-00) 

(7-50) 

(20 -00) 

(67 -50) 

(7 -50) 

(7-50) 

(27 -50) 

(57 -50) 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

13 

9 

5 

6 

18 

4 

6 

5 


(39 '39) 

(27 -27) 

(15-15) 

(18-18) 

(54-55) 

(12 -12) 

(18-18) 

(15-15) 

7. Jammu iS; Kashmir 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8. Karnataka 

14 

6 

5 

14 

16 

6 

5 

12 


(35-90) 

(15-38) 

(12 -82) 

(35 -00) 

(41 -03) 

(15 -38) 

(12-82) 

(30 77) 

9. Kerala 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. Madhya Ptadeeh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11. Maliarashfra 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12. Orissa 

10 

14 

8 

5 

10 

15 

7 

5 


(27 -03) 

(37 -84) 

(21 -62) 

(13-51) 

(27 -03) 

(40 -57) 

(18-92) 

(13-51) 

13. Rajasthan 

— 

— 


1 

— 

— 

-- 

1 




(100-00) 




(100-00) 

14. Tamil-Nadu 

11 

12 

10 

12 

18 

10 

8 

9 

(24 -44) 

(26 -67) 

(22 -22) 

(26 -67) 

(40-00) 

(22 -22) 

(17-78) 

(20 -00) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

3 

1 

1 

7 

3 

1 

1 

7 


(25 -DO) 

(8 -33) 

(8 -33) 

(58 -33) 

(25 -00) 

(8 -33) 

(8 -33) 

(58 -33) 

16. West Bengal 

11 

11 

11 

25 

11 

11 

10 

26 

(18 -97) 

(18-97) 

(18 -97) 

(43 -10) 

(18-97) 

(18-97) 

(17-24) 

(44 -83) 

All-States 

79 

68 

54 

157 

94 

62 

54 

148 

(27 07) 

(18-99) 

(15 -08) 

(43 -85) 

(26 -26) 

(17-32) 

(15-08) 

(41 -34) 


(I) Figures in brackets under Col. 3 indicate percentages to total in Col. 2. 

(.2) Figures in brackets under Cols. 4 to 15 indicate percentages to total in Col.3. 
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Survival of seedlings 


State 


No. of 
selected 
beneficiaries 

No. reported 
Plantation 
in the year 

1 

— 

—-- 

2 

3 

1 . Andhra Pradesh 



42 

42 

(100-00) 

2. Assam 



35 

1 

(2-86) 

3. Bihar 



71 

71 

(too -00) 

4. Gujarat 



58 

9 

(15-52) 

5. Haryana 



40 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh 



33 

18 

(54 -55) 

7. Jammu <6 Kashmir 



40 

40 

(100-00) 

8. Karnataka . 



75 

39 

(52-50) 

9. Kerala 



34 

34 

(100-00) 

10. Madhya Pradesh 



105 

105 

(100-00) 

11. Maharashtra 



61 

61 

(100 -00) 

12. Orissa 



76 

39 

(51-32) 

13. Rajasthan 



7.1 

71 

(100-00) 

14. Tamil Nadu . 



45 

2 

(4 -44) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 



63 

63 

(too -00) 

16. West Bengal . 



58 

17 

(29-31) 

AU-States 



907 

612 
(76 -48) 


(1) Figures in brackets in Col. 3 indicate percentage to total in Col. 

(2) Figures in brackets in Cols. 4 to 11 indicate percentages to total 
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Annex. S -32 (b) 
Plantation year 1982-83 


No. reported percetage of seedlings survived at the end of 


1982-83 


0—25 

26—50 

51—75 

76—100 

4 

5 

6 

7 

16 

4 

6 

16 

(38 -10) 

(9 -52) 

(14-29) 

(38-10) 

— 

■ ' 


1 

(100 -00) 

23 

20 

8 

20 

(32 -39) 

(28 -17) 

(11 -27) 

(28 -17) 

2 

_ 

1 

6 

(22 -22) 


(11-11) 

(66 -67) 


— 


— 

4 

5 

5 

4 

(22 -22) 

(27 -78) 

(27 -78) 

(22 -22) 

2 

_ 

1 

37 

(5-00) 


(2 -50) 

(92 -50) 

14 

13 

6 

6 

(35-90) 

(33-33) 

(15-38) 

(15-38) 

11 

7 

8 

8 

(32 -35) 

(20 -59) 

(23-53) 

(23 -53) 

29 

18 

24 

34 

(27-62) 

(17-14) 

(22 -86) 

(.32 -38) 

21 

4 

11 

25 

(34 -43) 

(6 -56) 

(18-03) 

(40 -98) 

23 

9 


5 

(58 -97) 

(23 -08 ) 

(5-13) 

(12-82) 

8 

10 

13 

40 

(11 -27) 

(14-08) 

(18-31) 

(56 -34) 

— 


— 

2 

(100-00) 

8 

6 

13 

36 

(12-70) 

(9 -52) 

(20-63) 

(57-14) 

1 

— 

_ 

16 

(5 -88) 



(94-12) 

162 

96 

98 

256 

(26 -47) 

(15-69) 

(16-01) 

(41 -83) 


Col. 3- 











Annex. 5 •32(b) {Conrld.) 


State 

No. reported percentages of seedlings survived at the end of 




1983-84 




0-25 

26-50 

51—75 76 

-100 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

J. Andhra Pradedi. 

17 

4 

6 

15 


(40.48) 

(9 .52) 

(14.29) 

(35.71) 

2. Assam. 

_ 



1 





(100.00 

3. Bihar ........ 

25 

20 

7 

19 


(35.21) 

(28.17) 

(9.86) 

(26.76) 

4. Gujarat. 

2 


1 

6 


(22.22) 


(11.11) 

(66.67) 

5. Haryana. 

. 

.... 


— 

6. Himachal Pradesh. 

6 

6 

5 

1 


(33.33) 

(33.33) 

(27.78) 

(5.56 

7. Jammu & Kashmir. 

7 

4 

13 

16 


(17.50) 

(10.00) 

(32.50) 

(40.00) 

8. Karnataka. 

17 

11 

5 

06 


(43.59) 

(28.21) 

(12.82) 

(15.38) 

9, Kerala. 

12 

6 

9 

7 


(35.29) 

(17.65) 

(26.47) 

(20.59) 

10. Madhya Pradesh. 

36 

22 

22 

25 


(34.29) 

(20.95) 

(20.95) 

(23.81) 

11. Maharashtra. 

21 

4 

11 

25 


(34.43) 

(6.56) 

(18.03) 

(40.98) 

12. Orissa. 

24 

9 

1 

5 


(61.54) 

(23.08) 

(2.56) 

(12.82) 

13. Rajasthan. 

15 

10 

19 

27 


(21.13) 

(14.08) 

(26,76) 

(38.03) 

14. Tamil Nadu. 

. - 


— 

2 





(100.00) 

15. Uttar Pradesh. 

11 

8 

14 

30 


(17.46) 

(12.70) 

(22.22) 

(47.62) 

16. West Bengal. 

1 

— 

___ 

16 


(5 .88) 



(94.12) 

AllStates .. 

194 

104 

113 

201 


(31.70) 

(16.99) 

(18.45) 

(32.84) 

(1) Figures in brackets in Cd. 3 indicate percentages to total in Col. 2. 




(2) Figures in brackets in Crts. 4 to 11 indicate percentages to totsd in CW. 3, 
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Annex. 5.32 (c) 


SurTirftiofsetdUDes 

Plantation year 1983-84 


State 

No. of 
beneficia- 

No. re¬ 
ported 
planta- - 
tion in 

No. reported percentage of seedlings 
survived at the end of 


selected 


1983-84 





0—-25 

26-50 

51—75 

76—100 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Andhra Pradesh .... 

42 

4 

(9.52) 

1 

(25.0) 

■— 

— 

(75 JO) 

2. Assam. 

35 

1 

(2.86) 

-> 

— 

-, 

1 

(100.00) 

3. Bihar. 

71 

(1.41) 

— 

— 


1 

(100.0) 

4. Om'arat. 

58 

12 

(20.69) 

(8.3) 

— 

-- 

11 
(91.7) 

5, Haryana . ... 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6. Himachal Pradesh .... 

33 

13 

(39.39) 

— 

7 

(53.8) 

4 

(30.8) 

(15.4) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir .... 

40 

4 

(10.0) 


-- 

— 

4 

(100.0) 

8. Karnataka. 

75 

11 

(14.67) 

2 

(18.2) 

6 

(54.5) 

2 

(18.2) 

1 

(9.1) 

9. Kerala. 

34 

(2.94) 

— 

— 

1 

(100.0) 


10. Madhya Pradesh .... 

105 

16 

(15.24) 

— 

5 

(31.2) 

4 

(25.0) 

(43.8) 

11. Maharashtra. 

61 

1 

(1.61) 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(100.0) 

12. Orissa .. 

76 

1 

(1.32) 

1 

(100.0) 

— 

— 

— 

13. Rajasthan. 

71 

7 

(9.86) 


3 

(42.8) 

2 

(28.6) 

2 

(28.6) 

14. Tamil Nadu. 

45 

3 

(6.67) 

— 

-- 


3 

(100.0) 

15, Uttar Pradesh ..... 

63 

11 

(17.46) 

— 

-■ 

4 

(36.4) 

7 

(63.6) 

16, West Bengal ..... 

58 

10 

(17.24) 

4 

(40.0) 

— 

2 

(20.0) 

4 

(40.0) 

All States. 

907 

96 

(10.38) 

9 

(9.38) 

21 

(21.88) 

19 

(19.79) 

47 

(48.96) 


(1) Figuns in bradtets in Col. 3 iadlcnte percentagn to total in OoL 2. 


(2) Figotea ia brackets iQ Cols. 4 to 7 are pooentages to total in Col. 3. 
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Annex. 5.33 


RcMons for piMt aorteUty 



State 

Reasons for Plants mortality 

Dried up Browsed Destro- Oestro* Any 

due to by yed by yed due other 

lack of animals children to insects/ 

water & others pests 

attack 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh .... 

11 

14 

2 

9 

11 

47 



G3.4) 

(29.8) 

(4.2) 

(19.1) 

(23.4) 


2. 

Assam. 

1 

9 

1 

— 

4 

15 



(6.7) 

(60.0) 

(6.7) 


(26.7) 


3. 

Bihar. 

30 

42 

10 

15 

7 

104 



(28.8) 

(40.4) 

(9.6) 

(14.4) 

(6.7) 


4. 

Gujarat. 

17 

3 

_ 

39 

15 

74 


(23.0) 

(4.0) 


(52.7) 

(20.3) 


5. 

Haryana. 

. . . 4 

IS 

11 

6 

7 

46 


(8.7) 

(39.1) 

(23.9) 

(13.0) 

(15.2) 


6. 

Himachal Pradesh .... 

58 

21 

-- 

58 

3 

141 



(41.1) 

(14.9) 


(41.8) 

(2.1) 


7. 

Jammu & Kashmir .... 

... 8 

16 

5 


6 

35 



(22.9) 

(45.7) 

(14.3) 


(17.1) 


8. 

Karnataka. 

36 

42 

1 

31 

20 

130 



(27.7) 

(32.3) 

(0.8) 

(23.8) 

(15.4) 


9. 

Kvala. 

24 

5 

1 

1 

5 

36 



(66.7) 

(13 i>) 

(2.8) 

(2.8) 

(13.9) 


10. 

Madhya Pradesh . 

32 

27 

4 

32 

5 

100 


(32.0) 

(27.0) 

(4.0) 

(32.0) 

(5.8) 


11. 

Maharashtra. 

28 

33 

12 

9 

16 

98 



(28 .Q 

(33.7) 

(12.2) 

(92) 

(16.3) 


12. 

Orissa. 

29 

15 

_ 

10 

33 

87 



(33.3) 

(17.2) 


(11.5) 

(37.9) 


13. 

Rajasthan. 

21 

6 

3 

42 

9 

81 


(25.9) 

(7.4) 

(3.7) 

(51.8) 

(11.1) 


14. 

Tamil Nadu. 

30 

19 

1 

15 

13 

78 



(38.5) 

(24.4) 

(1.3) 

(19.2) 

(16.7) 


15. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

. . . . 20 

41 

8 

28 

11 

108 


(18.5) 

(38.0) 

(7.4) 

(25.9) 

(10.2) 


16. 

West Bengal. 

34 

37 

4 

40 

20 

135 

(25.2) 

(27.4) 

(3.0) 

(29.6) 

(14.8) 


All States. 

383 

(29.1) 

348 

06.5) 

63 

(4.8) 

336 

(25.6) 

185 

(14.0) 

1315 

Pi^rw iQ braokou isdicato potcoaugM to total in.Cbl. 7. 


21—283 fCl»9 
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Adrln m aXttt mnLJMCMlM 


Annex, 5.34 



State 

Ijlb. of No, coh- 

ijea&ja* sidered 
r^ advioe 

rkieved us^l 
adyise 

No. con¬ 
sidered 
advice 
not 
useful 

No. 

fc^wed 

advice 

No. not 
followed 
advice 

Reasons 

Not 

convin¬ 

ced 

for not following advice N 
reporting 

Lack of Scarcity Any 

finance of water othw 

for irri¬ 
gation 


1 

2 

3 

‘4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. 

Andhm Radesh 

14 

14 

. 

11 

3 


1 


3 




(100.09) 


(78.57) 

(21.43) 


(33.33) 


(100.00) 

2. 

Assam .... 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 









(100.09) 








3. 

Bihar .... 

58 

56 

2 

55 

3 

2 

1 


J 




,(96.5?) 

(3.45) 

(94.83) 

(5.17) 

(66.67) 

(33.33) 


(33.33) 

4. 

Onjaiat .... 

1 

30 

30 

— 

21 

9 

4 

1 

2 

2 




(100.00) 


(70.00) 

(30.00) 

(44.44) 

(11.11) 

(22.22) 

(22.22) 

5. 

Hatyau 

40 

40 

_ 

39 

1 








,(100J)0) 


(97.50) 

(2.50) 


(100.00) 



6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

21 

20 

1 

19 

2 

1 



. 2 




(95.24) 

(4.76) 

(90.48) 

(9.52) 

(50.00) 



(100.00) 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

39 

39 

_ 

27 

12 


1 


JJ 




Xp.oo) 


(69.23) 

(30.77) 


(8.33) 

(8.33) 

(91.66) 

8. 

Kamat^ 

61 

58 

3 

42 

19 

1 

14 

i5 

11 




(95.08) 

(4.92) 

(68.85) 

(31.15) 

(5.55) 

as .68) 

(26.31) 

(57 ,90) 

?. 

Kerala .... 

1 

1 


1 

_ 








(lpO.00) 


(100.00) 






10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

72 

72 

- 

71 

1 

1 

J 






(ipo.oo) 


(98.61) 

(1.38) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 


11. 

Maharashtra 

61 

61 

_ 

54 

7 

1 

5 

3 


12 . 

Orissa .... 


((90.00) 


(88.52) 

(11.48) 

(14.28) 

(71.43) 

(42.85) 

(71 .43) 

ll 

Rniastjw... 

64 

62 

2 

60 

4 

1 

4 

3 

3 




(66.88) 

(3.13) 

(93.75) 

(6.25) 

(25.00) 

(100.00) 


(75.00) 

14. 

Tamil Na^u 

30 

26 

4 

19 

11 

2 

3 

7 

4 




(86.67) 

(13.33) 

(63.33) 

(36.67) 

(18.18) 

(27.27) 

(63 <63) 

(36.36) 

!5. 

Uttar Pra^h . . . 

21 

20 

1 

21 









(94.24) 

(4.76) 

(100.00) 






16. 

West ^g^I 

44 

42 

2 

39 

5 


2 

2 

3 




(95.45) 

(4.55) 

(88.64) 

(11.36) 


(40.00) 

(40,00) 

(60.00) 


All States 

557 

■ 542 ■ 

15 

479 

78 

13 

35 

24 

45 




(97.31) 

(2.69) 

(86.00) 

(14.00) 

(16.66) 

(44.87) 

(30.77) 

>«7.69) 

FiguTM in parcnthieals In CoU. 3 to 6 are ^^tages to fotal figures in Col. 2. 


Figure! in parenthesis In Cols. 7 to 10 are percentages to total In Col. 6. 
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Annex, 3.35 


No. reportfii|%^fcl{^^%^1>CW^^^cctive measurei 


■■■■' t " 


No.takw 

No. r^sortins measures 

for i^iysicai protection of plants 

SI. 

No. 

State 

IDMA^PW * 
for p^' 
toctlcp’ 
of plants' 

Feiw ^ Barbed 
aroyod, wire 
fence 

plant around 

whole 

Earth 

raised 

around 

the 

whole 

Thorough Chowki* Briidcs 

sticks dar Oirdle 

put engaged 

around 
plants 


plantation (Code*3) 



1 




2., 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

L8 

1. 

Andhfa Pradesh 




28 

2 

13 

— 

9 

5 








(7 14) 

(46.43) 


(32.14) 

(17.86) 


2. 

Assam 




8 

8 

— 

— 

— 









(100 JX)) 






3. 

Bihar 




63 

19 

2 

25 

25 

3 

2 







(30.16) 

(3.17) 

(39.68) 

(39.68) 

(4.76) 

(3.17) 

4. 

O^jarat . 




16 

2 

— 

5 

5 

4 

__ 







(12.50) 


(31.25) 

(31.25) 

(25.00) 


' 5. 

Haryana . 




34 

1 

4 

32 

— 

1 

— 







(2.94) 

(11.76) 

(94.12) 

— 

(2.94) 


6. 

Himachal Pradesh 




31 

— 

1 

2 

31 

_ 

_ 








(3.23) 

(6.45) 

(100.00) 



7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 




21 


9 

5 

6 

3 

_ 








(42.56) 

(23.81) 

(28.57) 

(14.29) 


8. 

Karnataka 




32 

. 8 

9 

6 

10 

4 

_' 







(25.00) 

(28.13) 

(18.75) 

(31.25) 

(12.50) 


9. 

Kerala 




12 

9 

1 

3 

— 









(75.00) 

(8.33) 

(25.00) 




10. 

Madhya Pradesli 




77 

18 

3 

24 

32 

2 

— 







(23.38) 

(3 .90) 

(31 .17) 

(41.56) 

(2.60) 


11. 

Maharashtra 




56 

19 

-- 

26 

14 

_ 

4 







(33.93) 


(46.43) 

(25.00) 


(7.14) 

12. 

Orissa 




70 

14 

— 

1 

56 

. . 








(20.00) 


(1 .43) 

(80.00) 



13. 

Rajasthan . 




63 

9 

13 

9 

37 

_ 

3 







(14 29) 

(20.63) 

(14.29) 

(58.73) 


(4.76) 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 

. 

. 


21 

2 

4 

4 

15 

2 








(9.52) 

(19 .05) 

(19.05) 

(71.54) 

(9.52) 


15. 

Uttar Pradesh 




28 

5 

3 

6 

13 

4 








(17.86) 

(10.71) 

(21 .43) 

(46.43) 

(14.29) 


16. 

West Bengal 




14 

4 

— 

6 

7 

5 

_ 







(28.57) 


(42.86) 

(50.00) 

(35 .71) 



All States 


, 

, 

574 

120 

62 

154 

260 

33 

9 







(20.91) 

(10.80) 

(26.83) 

(45 .30) 

(5 .75) 

(1.57) 

Figures in brackets are percentages to total in Col. 2. 
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Annex. 5.36 


Pesu/dtMM attapk oa plaata 


Number Number Number Number Number reported pests/disease 



State 



of selec¬ 
ted bene¬ 
ficiaries 

reported reported reported 

plant plant plant 

protec- protec- protec¬ 
tion tion tion 

measures measurts measures 

prescribed prescribed prescribed 
useful not 

useful 

attack cm plants 

Termites 

and 

white 

ants 

Rust 

Other 

insects 

& 

pests 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 . 

Andhra Pradesh 



42 

14 

14 

__ 

12 

_ 

— 






(33.3) 

( 100 . 0 ) 


(28.6) 



2 . 

Assam 



35 

1 



__ 

_ 







( 2 . 8 ) 






3. 

Bihar 



71 

32 

27 

2 

12 

9 

5 






(45.1) 

(84.4) 

(6.3) 

(16 5) 

(12.7) 

(7.0) 

4. 

Gujarat . 

s • 


58 

29 

18 

11 

32 

— 







(50.0) 

(62.1) 

(37.9) 

55 2 ) 



5. 

Haryana . 

* • 


40 

40 

40 

-- 

9 


2 






( 100 . 0 ) 

( 100 . 0 ) 


(22 .5) 


(5.0) 

6 . 

Himachal Pradesh 

• • 





1 

28 


3 






21 

(85.7) 

(14.3) 

(84.8) 


(9.1) 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 



40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 . 

Karnataka 



75 

28 

26 

2 

25 


2 






(37.3) 

(92.9) 

(7.1) 

(33.3) 


(2.7) 

9. 

Kerala 



34 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

-- 

1 











(2.9) 

10 . 

Madhya Pradesh 



105 

60 

54 

■ — 

26 








(57.1) 

(90.0) 


(24.8) 



11 . 

Maham*. 



61 

3 

3 


13 








(4.9) 

( 100 . 0 ) 


(21.3) 



12 . 

Orissa 



76 

— 

— 

— 

U 

_ 










(14.5) 



13. 

Rajasthan . 


, ^ 

71 

* 64 

34 

20 

47 


2 






(90.1) 

(53.1) 

(31.3) 

( 66 . 2 ) 


( 2 . 8 ) 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 



45 

11 

6 

4 

18 

1 

2 






(24.4) 

(54.5) 

(36.4) 

(40.0) 

( 2 . 2 ) 

(4.4) 


154 










15 $ 

Annex. 5 *36 (_CoiKlel.) 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


15. 

Uttar Pradesh . 


. 

. 


• 

63 

17 

10 

3 

20 

— 

— 









(27.0) 

(58.8) 

(17.6) 

(31.7) 



16. 

West Bengal 



, 



58 

36 

26 

3 

35 

— 

8 









(62.1) 

(72.2) 

(8.3) 

(60.3) 


(13.8) 


All States . 

, , 





907 

342 

264 

46 

288 

10 

25 









(37.7) 

(77.2) 

(13.4) 

(31.8) 

(1.1) 

(2 .8) 


Figures in brackets in Cols. 3 and 6 to 8 are percentages to CoL 2. 
Figures in bracket in Cols. 4 & 5 are percentages to Col. 3. 






Annex. 5.37 (a) 


Major sources of avaiiabltity of Fuelwood 


SI. 

No. 

State 

Own 

source 

Near 

by 

jungle 

Bdbre 

Open 
land 
in the 
village 

Market 

Any 

Other 

Total 

No. 

Repor¬ 

ted 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

1 . 

Andhra Pradesh .... 

11 

7 

3 

2 

19 


42 



(26.2) 

(16.3) 

(7.1) 

(4.8) 

(45.2) 



2 . 

Assam. 

8 

1 

-- 

25 

1 


35 



(22.9) 

(2S) 


(71.4) 

(2.9) 



3. 

Bihar . 

. . . . 11 

37 

4 

16 

3 


71 



(15.5) 

(52.1) 

(5.6) 

(22.5) 

(4.2) 



4. 

Gujarat. 

51 

4 

— 


3 


58 


(87 J)) 

,(6.9) 



(5.2) 



5. 

Haryana. 

. • . • - 

4 

1 

1 

34 


40 



( 10 . 0 ) 

(2.5) 

(2,5) 

(85.0) 



6 . 

Himachal Pradesh .... 

13 

19 

_ 

1 



33 



(39.4) 

(57.6) 


(3.03) 




7. 

Jammu & Kashmir .... 

30 

1 

_ 

1 

8 


40 



(75.0) 

(2.5) 


(2.5) 

( 20 . 0 ) 



8 . 

Karnataka. 

51 

2 

12 

3 

7 


75 



( 68 . 0 ) 

(2.7) 

(16.0) 

(4.0) 

(9.3) 



9. 

Kerala. 

19 

2 

_ 

13 



34 



(55.9) 

.(5.9) 


(38.2) 




10 . 

Madhya Pradesh .... 

6 

86 

1 

1 

11 


105 


(5.7) 

(81.9) 

(0.9) 

(0.9) 

(10.5) 



11 . 

Maharashtra. 

12 

44 

_ 

5 

— 


61 



(19.7) 

(72.1) 


( 8 . 2 ) 



12 . 

Orissa. 

35 

20 

8 

8 

5 


76 



(46.1) 

(26.3) 

(10.5) 

(10.5) 

( 6 . 6 ) 



13. 

Rajasthan. 

23 

36 

3 

1 

8 » 


71 


(32.4) 

(50.7) 

(4.2) 

(1.4) 

(11.3) 



14, 

Tamil Nadu. 

25 

6 

— 

4 

10 


45 



(55.6) 

(13.3) 


(8.9) 

( 22 . 2 ) 



15. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

24 

8 

2 

21 

8 * 


63 



(38.1) 

(12.7) 

(3.2) 

(33.3) 

(12.7) 



16. 

West Bengal. 

4 

30 

— 

24 

— 


58 


(6.9) 

(51.7) 


(41.4) 





All States. 

. . . . 323 

307 

34 

126 

117 


907 



(35.6) 

(33. 8 ) 

(3.7) 

(13.9) 

(12.9) 




Note: ’Used cow dung as fuel. 

Figures in brackets are percentages to total number in Col. 7. 























Annex. 5.37 (a) (ConM.) 


After Total 

,SI. No, State —■— ------No. 










iOwn 

source 

Near 

by 

jungle 

Open 
land 
in the 
vHlage 

Market 

Any 

Other 

Repor« 

ted 

1 








8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. 

Andhra.^«4esh 






• 

11 

(26.2) 

7 

(16.7) 

3 

(7.14) 

2 

(4.8) 

19 

(45.2) 

42 

2. 

Assam 






• 

8 

(22.9) 

1 

(2.9) 

-* 

25 
(71.4) 

(2.9) 

35 

3. 

Bihar 






• 

12 

(16.9) 

36 

(50.7) 

4 

(5.6) 

16 

(22.5) 

3 

(4.2) 

71 

4. 

Gujarat . 






• 

51 

(87.9) 

4 

(6.9) 

— 

-- 

3* 

(5,2) 

58 

5. 

Haryana 






• 

— 

4 

(10.0) 

1 

(2.5) 

(2.5) 

34* 

(85.J)) 

40 

6. 

Himachal Prade^ 

« 





• 

12 

(36.4) 

20 

(60.4) 

— 

1 

(3.03) 

— 

33 

7. 

Jammu ft Kashmir . 






• 

30 

(75.0) 

1 

(2.5) 

— 

1 

(2.5) 

8 

(20.0) 

40 

8 . 

Kamatajta 


* 




• 

51 

(68.0) 

3 

(4.0) 

12 

(16.0) 

2 

(2.7) 

7 

(9.3) 

75 

9. 

Kerala . . 






• 

19 

(55.9) 

2 

(5.9) 

— 

13 

(38.2) 

— 

34 

10. 

Madhya Feidesh 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

6 

(5.7) 

'86 
(81.9) 

1 

(0.9) 

1 

(0.9) 

11 

(10.5) 

105 

11. 

Maharashtra 



« • 



• 

12 

(19.7) 

44 

(72.1) 

— 

5 

(8.2) 

— 

61 

12. 

Orissa 



f * 




35 

(46.1) 

20 

(26,3) 

8 

(10.5) 

8 

(10.5) 

5 

(6;6) 

76 

13. 

Rajasthan . 



4 4 




23 

(32.4) 

36 

(50.7) 

3 

(4.2) 

1 

(1.4) 

8* 

(113) 

71 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 



• « 



• 

25 

(55.6) 

6 

(13.3) 

— 

4 

(8.9) 

10 

C22.2) 

45 

IS. 

Uttar Fradesh . 



4 • 



• 

24 

(384) 

8 

(12.7) 

2 

(3.2) 

21 
(33.3) 

8* 

(12.7) 

63 

145. 

West Bengal 



• 

• 

• 

/• 

5 

(8.6) 

29 

(50.0) 

-- 

24 
(41.4) 

— 

58 


All States. 



• 

• 

• 

• 

m 

(35.7) 

307 
(33.8) 

34 

(3.7) 

125 

(13.8) 

117 

(12.9) 

907 


Figum in brackets are pereentages to total number in Col. 13. 
Note: *Used cow dung cakes as fuel. 












Major sourcea of 


Si. Before Total 


No. State 

Own 

sources 

Near by 
Jungle 

Open land 
in the 
village 

Market 

Any Other 

No. 

Reported 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. AjidHra Pradesh 

23 

. ^ 

1 


10 

34 


(67-6) 


(2 9) 


(29 4) 


2. Assam .... 

. . 19 


12 

1 

1 

33 


(57-6) 


(36-4) 

(3 0) 

(3-0) 


3. Bihar .... 

49 


9 



58 


(84-5) 


(15-5) 




4. Gujarat .... 

54 



1 

2 

57 


(94-7) 



(1-8) 

(3-5) 


5. Haryana .... 

29 



_ 

9 

38 

(76-3) 




(23-7) 


6. Himachal Pradesh 

21 

10 

—i* 

1 

__ 

32 


(65-6) 

(31-3) 


(3 1) 



7. Jammu & Kashmir 

, . 32 

1 

_ 


6 

39 


(82-1) 

(2-6) 



(15-4)^ 


8. Karnataka .... 

40 


2 

23 

5 

70 


(57 1) 


(2-9) 

(32-9) 

(7-1) 


9. Kerala 

. . 12 

3 


4 

4 

23 


(52-2) 

(13-0) 


(17-4) 

(17-4) 


10. Madhya Pradesh 

40 

51 

9 

_ 

2 

102 

(39-2) 

(50 0) 

(8-8) 


(1-9) 


11. Maharashtra. 

23 

13 

1 

5 

2 

44 


(52-3) 

(29-5) 

(2-3) 

(11-4) 

(4-5) 


12. Orissa .... 

39 

4 

24 

_ 

4 

71 


(54-9) 

(5-6) 

(33-8) 


(5-6) 


13. Rajasthan 

34 

19 

7 


8 

68 

(50 0) 

(27-9) 

(10'3) 


(11-8) 


14. Tamil Nadu . . 

20 

_ 

3 

1 


26 


m-9) 


(11.-5) 

(3-8) 

(7 7) 


15. Uttar Pradesh . . . . 

50 

5 

_ 

2 

11 

58 


(86-2) 

(8 6) 


(3-4) 

(1-7)] 


16. West Bengal. 

47 

2 

_ 

8 

1 

i58 

(81 0) 

(3-4) 


((13-8) 

(1-7) 


All States 

532 

(65-6) 

108 

(13-2) 

68 

(8-4) 

46 

(5-7) 

57 

(7-0) 

811 

Pi^ires in b;a;k;ts are praoentages to total in Col, 7 


15 » 









arailabily of fodder 


Si. State 
No. 

Own 


8 


1. Andhra Pradesh 23 

(67-6) 

2 . Assam 19 

(37-6) 

3. Bihar 49 

(84'5) 

4. Gt^jarat . 54 

(97-4) 

5. Haryana. 29 

(78-3) 

6 . Himachal Pradesh . 23 

(69 7) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir . 32 

(82 1) 

8 . Karnataka 40 

(571) 

9. Kerala . 12 

(80 0) 

10. Madhya Pradesh ..... 40 

(39 2) 

11. Maharashtra. 23 

(52-3) 

12. Orissa . 39 

(54 9) 

13. Rajasthan. 35 

(51 5) 

14. Tamil Nadu. 20 

(76 9) 

15. Uttar Pradesh ....... 50 

(86-2) 

16. West Bengal. 48 

_ (82-72^ 

All States 536 

(66 0) 


Figarcs in bra:kjts are percentages to total in Col, 13 


22—283 PC/89 


Annex ure—^ .37(b) 


Total 

No. 


Near by 
jungle 

Open land 
in the 
village 

Market 

Any Other 

Reported 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13- 

_ 

1 


10 

34 


(2 9) 


(29 4> 



12 

1 

1 

33 


(36-4) 

(3 0) 

(3 0) 



9 



58 


(15-5) 




_ 

_ 

1 

2 

57 



( 1 - 8 ) 

(3 5) 


__ 

__ 


8 

37 




( 21 - 6 ) 


9 

— 

I 


33 

(27-3) 


(3 03)' 



1 

_ 


6 

39 

( 2 - 6 ) 



(15 4) 


5 


23 

2 

70 

(7 14) 


(32 9) 

(2-9) 


3 


5 

4 

24 

(12 5) 

— 

( 20 - 8 ) 

(16-7) 


51 

8 

— 

3 

102 

(50 0 ) 

(7.8) 


(2-9) 


13 

1 

5 


44 

(29 5) 

(2-3) 

(11 4) 

(4 5") 


4 

24 

« 

4 

71 

(5 6 ) 

(33-8) 


(5-6) 


18 

7 


8 

68 

(26 5) 

(103) 


( 11 - 8 ) 


_ 

3 

1 

2 

26 


(11 5) 

(3 8 ) 

(7-7) 


5 

—. 

2 

1 

58 

( 8 - 6 ) 


(3-4) 

(17) 


1 

_ 

8 

1 

58 

(1-7) 


(13-8) 

(1-7) 


110 

65 

47 

54 ~ ' 

812 

(13-5) 

(8 0 ) 

(5-8) 

( 6 - 6 ) 





Major Sonrces of 


Si. Before Total 

Mo. State — . . —_— Mo. Re- 





Own 

source 

Near by 
jungle 

Open land 
in the 
village 

Market 

Any other 

ported 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Andhra Pradesh 



6 

(14-3) 

2 

(4-7) 

3 

(7 1) 

16 
(38 1) 

15® 

42 

2. Assam 

• 

. 

(2 9) 

1 

(2-9) 

— 

33 

(94-3) 

(35 -7) 

35 

3. Bihar 



— 

20 

(28-2) 

— 

51 
(71 - 8 ) 

— 

71 

4, Gujarat 



19 

(32-8) 

15 

(25-8) 

— 

3 

(5-2) 

21 

(36-2) 

58 

5. Haryana 

■ 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

39 

(97-5) 

1 

(2-5) 

40 

6 . Himachal Pradesh 



10 
(30 3) 

23 

(69-7) 

— 


— 

33 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 



(10 4 

— 

— 

36 
(90 0) 

— 

40 

8 . Karnataka 



32 
(42 7) 

— 

1 

(1-3) 

37 
(49 3) 

5 

(6-7) 

75 

9. Kerala 


i> • • 

22 
(64 7) 

1 

(2-9) 

— 

9 

(26-5) 

2 

(5 9) 

34 

10. Madhya Pradesh 


• • • 

6 

(5-7) 

84 

(80 0 ) 

— 

5 

(4 8 ) 

10 * 

(9-5) 

105 

*11. Maharashtra . 


• • • 

7 

(11-5) 

36 
(59 0) 

— 

14 
(22 9) 

4 

(6 6 ) 

61 

12. Orissa 


« « • 

4 

(5-3) 

22 
(28 9) 

2 

( 2 - 6 ) 

45 
(59 2) 

3 

(3 9) 

76 

13. Rajasthan 



— 

25 

(35-2) 

4 

(5-6) 

25 

(35-2) 

17® 

(23-9) 

71 

14, Tamil Nadu . 


< » • 

12 

(26-7) 

6 

(13-3) 

— 

13 

(28 9) 

14® 
(31 1) 

45 

15. Uttar Pradesh 


« • • 

11 

(17 5) 

6 

(9 5) 

— 

45 
(71 4) 

1 ® 

( 1 - 6 ) 

63 

16. West Bengal 

• 

• « • 

4 

(69) 

9 

(15-5) 

1 

(1-7) 

40 

(68-9) 

4 

(6 9) 

58 

All States 



138 

(15-2) 

250 
(27 6 ) 

11 

(1 - 2 ) 

411 

(45-3) 

97 

(107) 

907 


Note : @No need felt in majority of the cases. 


•Purchased from forest department. 

Figures in brackets are percentages to total in Cols. 7 & 1 3 , 


160 








Arirt/iy 5'37(C? 

MTHjlablUty Small timber 

After Total 


State 


Own 

Source 

N ear by 
jungle 

Open land 
in the 
village 

Market 

Any other 

No. Re¬ 
ported 

t 


S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

I. Andltra Pradesh 


6 

(14-3) 

2 

(4-7) 

3 

(7 1) 

16 
(38 1) 

15® 
(35'7) 

42 

2. Assam 


1 

(2-9) 

— 

— 

25 

(71-4) 

9 

(25-7)® 

35 

3. Bihar 


— 

20 

(28-2) 

— 

51 
(71 -8) 

— 

71 

4. Gujarat 


19 

(32-8) 

15 

(25-8) 


3 

(5 2) 

21 ® 
(36 2) 

58 

5. Haryana 


3 

(7 5) 

— 

— 

36 
(90 0) 

1 ® 

(2-5) 

40 

6 . Himadial Pradesh 


11 

(33-S) 

22 

(66-7) 

— 

— 

— 

33 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 


4 

(10 0) 

— 

— 

36 
(90 0) 

— 

40 

8 . Karnataka 


33 

(44-0) 

(4 0) . 

(1 k 

33 
(44 0) 

•5 

(6 7) 

75 

9. Kerala 


22 

(64-7) 

1 

(2-9) 


9 

(26 5) 

.2 

(5 9) 

34 

10. Madhya Pradesh 


6 

(5-7) 

84 

(80 0) 


(4 8) 

10 * 

(95) 

105 

11. Maharashtra 

* • . . . 

7 

(11-5) 

36 
(59 0) 

— 

14 

(22-9) 

4 

(6-6) 

61 

12. Orissa 


4 

(5-3) 

22 

(28-9) 

2 

(2 6) 

45 
(89 2) 

3 

(3 9) 

76 

13. Rajasthan 


-- 

23 

(32,4) 

4 

(5 6) 

27 
(38 0) 

17® 
(23 9) 

71 

14. Tamil Nadu 


12 

(26-7) 

6 

(13-3) 

— 

13 

(28 9) 

14 
(31 1) 

45 

15. Uttar Pradesh . 


11 

(17-5) 

6 

(9.5) 

— 

45 

(71-4) 

1 ® 

(1-6) 

63 

16. West Bengal . 

• 

4 

(6-9) 

9 

(15-5) 

1 

(1-7) 

40 

(68-9) 

4 

(6-9) 

58 

All States 


143 

(15-8) 

249 

(27-4) 

11 

(1-2) 


106 

(11-7) 

907 


161 











t'anily membets going odt to 


SI. 

No. 




No. 


For fuelwood 



State 




Women of 

Children 

Male 

Any 

Any 






the house 

only 

members 

members 

other 






only 


only 




1 



2 

3 

. 4 

5 

6 

7 

1 . 

Andhra Pradesh 



42 

1 


10 

8 

23 






(2-4) 


(23 - 8 ) 

(19 0) 

(54-8) 

2 . 

Assam 



26 

— 


23 

1 

2 








(88 -4) 

(3 8 ) 

(7-7) 

3 

Bihar 



71 

24 

1 

8 

33 

5 






(33 - 8 ) 

(1-4) 

(11 -3) 

(46-8) 

(7-0) 

4. 

Gujarat 



56 

14 

— 

10 

26 

6 






(25 0) 


(17-8) 

(46 -4) 

(10-7) 

5. 

Haryana . 



14 

13 

1 

— 

— 

— 






(92-8) 

(1 1 ) 




6 . 

Himachal Pradesh 



32 


— 

28 

4 









(84-8) 

( 121 ) 


7. 

Jammu A Kashmir 



40 

3 

1 

23 

13 







(7-5) 

(2-5) 

(57 -5) 

(32-5) 


8 . 

Karnauka 



75 

4 

— 

24 

40 

7 






(5-3) 


(32-0) 

(53 -3) 

(9-3) 

9. 

Kerala . 



24 

9 

— 

11 

4 







(37 -5) 


(45 - 8 ) 

(16-7) 


10 . 

Madhya Pradesh 



105 

33 

4 

46 

21 

1 






(31 -4) 

(3 - 8 ) 

(43 - 8 ) 

(20 0 ) 

(0-9) 

11 . 

Maharashtra 



61 

31 

— 

22 

6 

2 






(50-8) 


(36-1) 

(9 8 ) 

(3-3) 

12 . 

Orissa 



76 

5 

— 

54 

11 

6 






(6 6 ) 


(71 0 ) 

(14-4) 

(7-9) 

13. 

Rajasthan . 



70 

20 

1 

12 

36 

1 






(28 6 ) 

(1 -4) 

(17'1) 

(51 -4) 

(1 -4) 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 


« • 

43 

16 


6 

8 

3 






(57-2) 


(13 9) 

(41 '9) 

(7 0)1 

15, 

Uttar Pradesh , 


• • 

53 

7 

— 

30 

8 

8 






(13-2) 


(56-6) 

(15 1) 

(15 1) 

16. 

West Bengal 


• • 

48 

2 

— 

45 

— 

1 






(4-2) 


(73 -7) 


{ 2 - 1 ) 


All States 



836 

182 

8 

352 

229 

65 






(21 - 8 ) 

(0-9) 

(42-1) 

(27-4) 

(7-7) 


(Figures in brackets in Oils. 3 to 7 are percentages to total in Col. 2). 








Annex, 5 *38 


fetch iM wood and fodder 


SI. 


No. 



For fodder 



No* Slate 


reported 















Women of 

Children 

Male 

Any 

Any 




the house 

only 

members 

members 

other 




only 


only 



1 . 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


34 


_ 

8 

4 

22 






(23-5) 

(11 - 8 ) 

(54-7) 

2. Assam 


2 

— 

— 

1 

1 







(50 0) 

(50 0) 


3. Bihar 


60 

7 

— 

22 

25 

6 




(11-7) 


(36 - 6 ) 

(41 -7) 

(10 4) 

4. Gujarat 


55 

14 

— 

11 

24 

6 




(25-5) 


(20 0 ) 

(43-6) 

(10-9) 

5. Haryana . 


38 

4 

3 

31 

— 





(10-5) 

(7-9) 

(81 - 6 ) 



6 . Himachal Pradesh 


32 

— 

— 

27 

5 







(84-3) 

(15-6) 


7. Jammu A Kashmir . 


39 

6 

1 

19 

13 





(15-4) 

( 2 - 6 ) 

(48-7) 

(33 -3) 


8 . Karnataka 


70 

2 

— 

35 

26 

7 




( 2 - 8 ) 


(50 0) 

(37 1) 

(10 0 ) 

9. Kerala 


15 

7 

1 

6 

1 





(46-7) 

( 6 - 6 ) 

(40-0) 

( 6 - 6 ) 


10. Madhya Pradesh 


83 

18 

4 

31 

29 

1 




(21-7) 

(4-8) 

(37-3) 

(34-9) 

(1 - 2 ) 

11. Maharashtra 

« « 

41 

12 

2 

19 

6 

2 




(29-3) 

(4-9) 

(46-3) 

(14-6) 

(4 9) 

12. Orissa 

* • 

71 

— 

— 

39 

27 

5 






(54-9) 

(38 * 6 ) 

(7 0) 

13. Rajasthan . 

• • 

68 

30 

— 

2 

36 

_• 




{44-1) 


(2-9) 

(52-9) 


14. Tamil Nadu 


26 

7 

— 

3 

13 

3 




(26 9) 


(11 -5) 

(50 0) 

(11-5) 

15. Uttar Pradesh . 

• • 

55 

4 

— 

36 

6 

9 




(7-3) 


(65 -4) 

(10-9) 

(16-3) 

16. West Bengal 

• • 

11 

2 

— 

8 

— 

1 




(18-2) 


(72-7) 


(9 1) 

All States 

• 

700 

U3 
(16 1 ) 

11 

(1 - 6 ) 

298 

(42-6) 

216 

(30-8) 

62 

(68 - 8 ) 


(Figures in brackets in Cols. 9 to 13 are percentages to tatal in Col. 8.) 
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Sources of fuelwoed aad fodder by dittaotie 


SI. Fuelwood 


XNO. 

State 


Before 




After 



Number 

reported 

Less than 

1 Km. 

One to 

3 Kms. 

Beyond 

3 Kms. 

Number 

reported 

Less than 

1 Kms. 

One to 

3 Kms. 

Beyond 

3 Kms. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

42 

21 

(50 00) 

20 

(47-6) 

1 

(2-4) 

42 

22 

(52-4) 

19 

(45-2) 

1 

(2-4) 

2. Assam . 

26 

17 

(65-4) 

8 

(30-8) 

1 

(3-8) 

26 

17 

(65-4) 

8 

(30-8) 

1 

(3-8) 

3. Bihar 

71 

27 
(38 -0) 

35 

(49-3) 

9 

(>2-7) 

71 

27 
(38 -0) 

35 

(49-3) 

9 

(12-7) 

4. Gujarat 

56 

29 
(51 -8) 

14 
(25 0) 

13 

(23-2) 

56 

29 
(51 -8) 

14 

(25-0) 

13 

(23.2) 

5. Haryana 

14 

12 
(85 -7) 

2 

(14-3) 

-- 

14 

12 
(85 -7) 

2 

(14-3) 

— 

6 . Himachal Pradesh . 

32 

17 
(53 -1) 

14 

(43-8) 

1 

(3 1) 

32 

7 

(21 -9) 

23 
(71 -9) 

2 

(6-3) 

7. Jammu A Kashmir 

40 

37 
(92 -5) 

1 

(2-5) 

2 

(5-0) 

40 

37 

(92-5) 

1 

(2-5) 

2 

(5-0) 

8 . Karnataka 

75 

13 

(17-3) 

55 
(73 -3) 

7 

(9-3) 

75 

14 

(18-7) 

59 
(78 -7) 

2 

(2-7) 

9. Kerala 

24 

16 

(66-7) 

8 

(33-3) 

— 

24 

16 

(66-7) 

8 

(33-3) 


10. Madhya Pradesh 

105 

39 
(37 -1) 

52 

(49-5) 

14 

(13-3) 

105 

40 

(38-1) 

51 

(48-6) 

14 

(13-3) 

H. Maharashtra . 

61 

8 

(13-1) 

36 

(59-0) 

17 
(27 -9) 

61 

8 

(13-1) 

36 

(59-0) 

17 
(27 9) 

12. Orissa , 

76 

50 

(65-8) 

20 

(26-3) 

6 

(7-9) 

76 

50 

(65-8) 

20 

(26-3) 

6 

(7-9) 

13. Rajasthan 

70 

32 
(45 -7) 

33 

(47-1) 

5 

(7 1) 

70 

32 

(45*7) 

33 

(47-1) 

5 

(7-1) 

14. Tamil Nadu . 

43 

33 

(76-7) 

9 

(20-9) 

1 

(2-3) 

43 

32 

(74-4) 

10 
(23 -3) 

1 

(2-3) 

15. Uttar Pradesh . 

53 

29 

(54-7) 

17 
(32 1) 

7 

(13-2) 

53 

28 

(52-8) 

18 

(34-0) 

7 

(13-2) 

16, West Bengal 

48 

4 

(8 3) 

17 

(35-4) 

27 

(56-3) 

48. 

5 

(10-4) 

16 
(33 -3) 

27 

(56-3) 

All States 

836 

384 
(45 -9) 

341 

(40-8) 

111 

(13-3) 

836 

376 
(45 0) 

353 

(42-2) 

107 

(12-8) 
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Annex- 5 *39 


before and after tbe Progtainne, 


Fodder 



Before 




After 




Number 

reported 

Less than 

1 Kms. 

One to 

3 Kms. 

Beyond 

3 Kms. 

Number 

reported 

Less than 

1 Kms. 

One to 

3 Kms. 

Beyond 

3 Kms. 

17 

1 ' 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

34 

22 

12 


34 

22 

12 




(64-7) 

(35-3) 



(64-7) 

(35 -3) 


2. Assam , 

2 

1 

-- 

1 

2 

2 

— 




{50-0) 


(50 0) 


(100 - 0 ) 



3. Bihar 

60 

45 

7 

8 

60 

46 

7 

7 



(75-0) 

(11*7) 

(13-8) 


(76-7) 

(11 -7) 

(11 -7) 

4. Ghijarat. 

55 

36 

17 

2 

55 

36 

17 

2 



(65'5) 

(30-9) 

(3-6) 


(65-5) 

(30-9) 

(3-6) 

5. Haryana 

38 

31 

7 

— 

38 

31 

7 

— 



(81 - 6 ) 

(18-4) 



(81 - 6 ) 

(18 4) 


6 . Himachal l^desh . 

32 

24 

8 

— 

32 

18 

13 

1 



(75-0) 

(25 0) 



(56 -3) 

(40-6) 

(3 -1) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

39 

38 

— 

1 

39 

38 

— 

1 



(97-4) 


( 2 - 6 ) 


(97 4) 


( 2 - 6 ) 

8 . Karnataka 

70 

10 

33 

27 

70 

10 

37 

23 



(14-3) 

(47-1) 

(47-1) 


(14-3) 

(52-9) 

(32-9) 

9. Kerala 

15 

14 

1 

— 

15 

13 

2 

— 



(93-3) 

(6-7) 



(86-7) 

(13 -3) 


10. Madhya Pradesh . 

83 

58 

25 

— 

83 

58 

25 

— 



(69 9) 

(30-1) 



(69-9) 

(30 1) 


11‘ Maharashtra . i 

41 

8 

23 

10 

41 

8 

23 

10 



(19-5) 

(56-1) 

(24 4) 


(19-5) 

(56 1) 

(24 4) 

12. Orissa . . . 

71 

50 

21 

— 

71 

50 

21 




(70 4) 

(29-6) 



(70 4) 

(29 • 6 ) 


13. Rajasthan 

68 

35 

31 

2 

68 

35 

32 

1 



(51 -5) 

(45-6) 

(2-9) 


(51 -5) 

(47 1) 

(1 -5) 

14. Tamil Nadu . . 

26 

19 

6 

1 

26 

19 

6 

1 



(73-1) 

(23 -1) 

(3-8) 


(73-1) 

(23 -1) 

(3-8) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

55 

48 

7 

— 

55 

48 

7 




(87-3) 

(12-7) 



(87 -3) 

(12-7) 


16. West Bengal . . 

11 

2 

6 

3 

11 

2 

5 

4 



(18-2) 

(54-5) 

(27-3) 


(18-2) 

(45-5) 

(36 4) 

All States . 

700 

441 

204 

55 

700 

436 

214 

50 



(63 0) 

(29 1) 

(7-9) 


(62-3) 

(30-6) 

_(7:1) 


f'ieuros in brackets are percentages. 
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Annex —5 '40 


Person hours spent per week for meeting the fuel and fodder needs before and after the Programme 



Number 

reported 



For ftiel (No. reporting) 




State 

Before 




After 





up to 

7 hours. 

7-.I5 

hours. 

Above 

15 hours. 

No. 

reported. 

upto 

7 hours. 

7—15 

hours. 

Above 

15 hours. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

42 

42 

(100 00) 



42 

42 

(100 00) 


— 

2. Assam . 

26 

26 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

26 

26 

(100 0) 

— 

— 

3. Bihar 

71 

— 

40 

(56-3) 

31 

(43-7) 

71 

— 

40 

(56-3) 

31 

(43-7) 

4. Gujarat . 

56 

39 

(69-6) 

17 

(30-4) 

— 

56 

39 

(69-6) 

17 
(30 4) 

—• 

5. Haryana 

14 

5 

(35-7) 

9 

(64-3) 

— 

14 

5 

(35-7) 

9 

(64-3) 

— 

6 . Himachal Pradesh . 

32 

13 

(40-6) 

16 
(50 0) 

3 

(9 4) 

32 

8 

(25 0) 

19 

(59-4) 

(15-4 

7. Jammu & Kashmir . 

40 

28 
(70 0) 

9 

(22-5) 

3 

(7-5) 

40 

28 
(70 0) 

9 

(22 5) 

3 

(7-5) 

8 . Karnataka 

75 

75 

(100 0) 


— 

75 

75 

(100 0) 

— 

— 

9. Kerala . 

24 

23 
(95 8) 

1 

(4 2) 

— 

24 

23 

(95-8) 

1 

(4 2) 


10. Madhya Pradesh 

105 

32 

(30-5) 

54 
(51 -4) 

19 

(181) 

105 

32 

(30-5) 

54 
(51 -4) 

19 

(181) 

11. Maharashtra . 

61 

30 
(49 2) 

23 

(37-7) 

8 

(13-1) 

61 

29 
(47 5) 

24 
(39 4) 

8 

(131) 

12. Orissa . 

76 

52 

(68-4) 

14 
(18 4) 

10 

(13-2) 

76 

52 
(68 4) 

14 
(18 4) 

10 

(13-2) 

13. Rajasthan 

70 

29 
(41 -4) 

37 

(32-9) 

4 

(5-7) 

70 

28 
(40 0) 

38 

(54-3) 

4 

(5-7) 

14, Tamil Nadu . 

43 

22 
(51 2) 

18 
(41 9) 

3 

(6-9) 

43 

21 

(48-8) 

19 

(44-2) 

3 

(7 0) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

53 

21 
(39 6) 

18 

(34 0) 

14 

(26-4) 

53 

21 

(39-6) 

18 
(34 0) 

14 
(26 4) 

16. West Bengal . 

48 

39 

(81-2) 

9 

(18-8) 

— 

48 

39 

(81-2) 

9 

(18-8) 

— * 

All States . 

836 

476 

(56-9) 

265 

(31-7) 

95 
(11 4) 

836 

468 
(56 0) 

271 
(32 4) 

97 

(11.6) 


Figures in brackets aje percentages. 
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Aimex-iS -^O (Concld.) 


Person hours spent per week for meetini; the fuel and fodder needs before and after the Programme 



Number 

reported. 



For Fodder (No. reporting) 




State 


before 



After 





Upto 

7 hours 

7—15 

hours 

Above 

15 hours 

No. Upto 

reported 7 hours 

7—15 

hours 

above 

15 hrs. 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

’ 17 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

34 

32 
(94 1) 

2 

(5-8) 

— 

34 

32 

(941) 

2 

(5-8) 

— 

2. Assam . 

2 

2 

(100 0 ) 


-- 

2 

2 

(100 0 ) 

-. 

—* 

3. Bihar 

60 

—* 

35 

(58-3) 

25 

(41-7) 

60 

— 

35 

(58-3) 

25 

(41-7) 

4. Gujarat . 

55 

40 

(72-7) 

13 

(23-6) 

2 

(3-6) 

55 

40 

(72-7) 

13 

(23-6) 

2 

(3-6) 

5. Haryana 

38 

— 

19 
(50 0) 

19 

(SOO) 

38 

— 

19 

(50 0 ) 

19 

(50 0 ) 

6. Himachal Pradesh . 

32 

7 

(21 - 8 ) 

15 

(46-8) 

10 

(31-3) 

32 

7 

( 21 - 8 ) 

10 

(31-3) 

15 
(46 8 ) 

7. Jammu & Kashmir. 

39 

23 
(59 0) 

12 
(30 8 ) 

(10 2 ^) 

39 

23 
(59 0) 

12 

(30-8) 

4 

(10 2 ) 

8 . Karnataka 

70 

43 
(61 -4) 

15 
(21 -4) 

12 
(17 1) 

70 

44 

(62-8) 

14 

(20 0 ) 

12 

(171) 

9. Kerala . 

15 

IS 

(100 0 ) 



15 

IS 

(100 0 ) 



10 . Madhya Pradesh . 

83 

6 

(7-2) 

54 
(65 1) 

23 

(27-7) 

83 

7 

(8-4) 

53 

(63-8) 

23 

(27-7) 

11. Maharashtra . 

41 

24 
(58 5) 

11 

(268) 

6 

(14-6) 

41 

23 
(56 1) 

12 

(29-3) 

6 

(14 6 ) 

12. Orissa , 

71 

69 
(97'2) 

2 

( 2 - 8 ) 


71 

69 
(97 2) 

2 

(2 8 ) 


13. Rajasthan 

68 

22 
(32'3) 

31 

(456) 

15 

(22 0 ) 

68 

22 

(32-3) 

32 
(47 1) 

14 

( 20 - 6 ) 

14. Tamil Nadu . 

26 

18 

(69-2) 

8 

(30 8 ) 

—- 

26 

18 

(69-2) 

7 

(26-9) 

1 

(3-8) 

15. Uttar Pradesli 

55 

3 

14 

38 

55 

2 

15 

38 

(5-4) 

(25-5) 

(69 1) 

(3-6) 

(27 3) 

(69 1) 

16. West Bengal . 

11 

11 

(100 0 ) 



11 

11 

(100 0 ) 



Ail States 

700 

315 
(45 0) 

231 

(33.0) 

154 

( 22 . 0 ) 

700 

315 

(45-0) 

226 

(32-3) 

159 

(22-7) 


Figurof in bracltcts are peroentagw. 


23—2«3 PC/89 
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Aune^- -^'^l 


Average person hours spent per week 


Avjr.tg; pe 'son Ivnivs sp^n' fur Av^r-g ; person hours spedt 



S ate 

m ;e 

ing fii. 3 ln.j.;d 

f >.- m. 

;etini{fi)Jdei-u.’cds 




B.f.ifc 

After 

Befo i\. 

After 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1, 

Andh’-a Pr.idesh 

2 86 

cc 

5 00 

5 00 


2. 

Assam ..... 

1 -84 

1 -84 

1 -50 

1 -50 


t. 

Biluar. 

20-68 

20 68 

20 30 

20-41 


4, 

Gujarat .... 

5-88 

5-88 

6-93 

6-93 


5. 

Haryana .... 

9-62 

9-62 

17-16 

17-16 


6. 

Himachal Pradesh . 

8-56 

11-03 

15-31 

18.87 


7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

7-10 

7-10 

8-28 

8-28 


8. 

Karnataka .... 

4 OS' 

3-64 

8-84 

8-61 


9. 

Kerala. 

3-8.4 

3-83 

4-50 

4-33 


10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

10 -63 

10-74 

13 08 

13-19 


II. 

Maharashtra .... 

9-23 

9-23 

10-37 

10-41 


12. 

Orissa. 

6-59 

6-59 

3-86 

3-86 


1.4. 

Rajasthan .... 

9-06 

9-08 

12-24 

11 -35 


14. 

Tamil Nadu .... 

7-86 

7-74 

7-12 

7-15 


15. 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

11-32 

11 28 

27-28 

27-45 


16. 

West Bengal .... 

40.2 

3 89 

1 -80 

1 -33 



All States .... 

8-38 

8-43 

11-83 

11-91 
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Annex —5 -42 


Suggesdons tor marketiiig of produce 




No. of 

selected 

beneficiaries 

No. 

S .epssuggjsted towards marketing of produce ; No. of replies 


State 

given 

thought 

towards 

marketing 

of 

produce 

Cooperative 
marketing 
society 
should be 
organised 

Local 
panchayat 
members 
should look 
to the sale 
through 
private 
contractors 

Private 
traders 
should 
buy the 
produce 
through 
local bodies 

Any other 

Total 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

42 

7 

(16-67) 

6 

(85-7) 

-- 

— 

1 

(14-3) 

7 

2. 

Assam .... 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3. 

Bihar .... 

71 

2 

(2 82) 


— 

— 

— 

— 

4. 

Gitjarat .... 

58 

20 

(34-38) 

6 

(21 -4) 

— 

— 

22 

(78-6) 

28 

5. 

Haryana .... 

40 

13 

(.32-50) 


— 

(7-4") 

25 

(92-6) 

27 

6. 

Hinwclwl Pradesh 

33 

3 

(9 09) 

— 

4 

(57!) 

1 

(14 3) 

2 

(28-6) 

7 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

40 

7 

(17 50) 

— 

— 

— 

21 

(100 00) 

21 

8. 

Karnataka 

75 

33 

(.44 00) 

15 

(17-9) 

33 

(.39-3) 

28 

(.33-3) 

s 

(^■5) 

84 

9. 

Kerala. 

34 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

-- 

10. 

M.idhy 1 Pr.idesh 

105 

3 

(2-86) 

3 

(42-8) 

— 

4 

(57-1) 

— 

7 

11. 

Maharashtra 

01 

14 

(22 95) 

14 

(100 0) 

— 

— 

— 

14 

12. 

Orissa .... 

76 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

13 

13. 

Kajiisthan .... 

71 

28 

(39 -44) 

60 

(80 00) 

5 

(6-7) 

7 

(9 3) 

3 

(4-0) 

75 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 

45 

10 

(22 22) 

19 

(90 50) 

— 

— 

2 

(9 5) 

21 

15. 

Uttar Pradesh . 

63 

7 

(11-11) 

10 

(66-7) 

— 

— 

5 

(33 3) 

15 

16. 

West Bengal 

58 

8 

(13-79) 

10 

(50-0) 

4 

(20 -0) 

-- 

6 

(30 0) 

20 


All States .... 

907 

155 

07-9) 

143 

(43-9) 

46 

(14-1) 

42 

(12-9) 

95 

(29-1) 

326 

(N,'tc Fms. in briickcts arc percentages to figures in Col. 8) 
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Annex —5 *43 


R«—oil i for bdi^MtiafledAiot satlsfled with tlwProgminiie 


SI. 


No' of 

No. 


Reasons 

for being 

! satisfied, 

No. reported 


No. 


bene- 

reported 

-- 

____ 



- 



State 

ficiaries 

selected 

being Fodder 

satisfied will be 
with SF plenty 
Programme 

Fuel 

plenty 

Small 

timber 

plenty 

Fruits 

plenty 

Soil 

erosion 

checked 

Sirong 

wind 

checked 

Ot tiers 

1. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

42 

29 

(69 05) 

1 

(3-45) 

14 

(48 -28) 

28 

(96 -55) 

— 

— 

— 

6 

(20-69) 

2. 

Assam 

35 

35 

(100 -00) 

— 

20 

(74 -29) 

25 

(71-43) 

8 

(22 -86) 

— 

— 

5 

(14-29 

3. 

Biliar 

71 

45 

(63 -38) 

6 

(13-33) 

37 

(82-22) 

19 

(42 -22) 

32 

(71 11) 

— 

— 

11 

(24-44 

4. 

Oujarat 

58 

39 

(67 -24) 

— 

11 

(28 -21) 

25 

(64-10) 

2 

(5-13) 

— 

8 

(20-51) 

18 

(46-15) 

5. 

Haryana . 

40 

36 

(90-00) 

— 

1 

(2-78) 

35 

(97 -22) 

— 

10 

(27 -78) 

36 

(100-00) 

— 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

33 

27 

(81 -82) 

13 

(48 -15) 

22 

(81 -49) 

18 

(66 -67) 

— 

1 

(3 -70) 

— 

16 

(59 -26) 

7- 

Jammu & Kashmir 

40 

40 

(100‘00) 

26 

(65-00) 

37 

(92 -50) 

37 

(92 -50) 

— 

8 

(20-00) 

— 

3 

(7 -50) 

8. 

Karnataka 

75 

55 

(73 -33) 

9 

(16-36) 

41 

(74 -55) 

51 

(92 -73) 

— 

2 

(3-64) 

2 

(3-64) 

30 

(54-55) 

9. 

Kerala 

34 

12 

(35 -29) 

— 

8 

(66 -67) 

g 

(66 -67) 

— 

8 

(66-67) 

2 

16-67) 

3 

(25 00) 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

105 

68 

(64-76) 

23 

(33 -82) 

62 

(91 -18) 

49 

(72 -06) 

34 

(50 -00) 

— 

— 

1 

(1 -47) 

11. 

Maharashtra 

61 

51 

(83 -61) 

20 

(39 -22) 

18 

(35 -29) 

31 

(60 -78) 

18 

(35 -29) 

3 

(5 -88) 

1 

(1-96) 

27 

(52 -94) 

12. Orissa 

76 

42 

(55 -26) 

— 

3 

(7-14) 

6 

(14 -29) 

— 

— 

— 

38 

(90-48) 

13. 

Rajasthan 

71 

67 

(94 -37) 

17 

(25 -37) 

51 

(76 -12) 

53 

(79-10) 

14 

(20 -90) 

3 

(4 -48) 

8 

(11 -94) 

28 

(41 -79) 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 

45 

39 

(86 -87) 

2 

( 5 13) 

11 

(28 -12) 

28 

(71 -79) 

7 

(17 -95) 

— 

— 

10 

(25 -64) 

15. 

Uttar Pradesh . 

63 

58 

(92 -06) 

11 

(18 -97) 

49 

(84-48) 

46 

(79-31) 

2 

(3 -45) 

5 

(8 -62) 

— 

26 

(44 -83) 

16. 

West Bengal 

58 

49 

(84 -48) 

25 

(51 -02) 

39 

(79-59) 

27 

(55 -10) 

4 

(8-16) 

1 

(2-04) 

1 

(2-04) 

9 

(18 -37) 

Alt States 

907 

692 
(76 -30) 

153 

(22-19) 

430 

(62-13) 

486 
(70 -23) 

121 

(17-48) 

41 
(5 -92) 

58 
(8 -38) 

231 
(33 -38) 


Figures in brackets ia Cols. 4 <fi 12 are percentages to total iaCol.3. 
Figures in brackets in Cols. 5 to 11 are percentages to total in Col. 4. 
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SI. 

No. 


No. 

Reported 


Reasons for not being satisfied 


State 

satistied 
with SF 
Programme 

Non¬ 
availability of 
irrigation 

Costlier 
to raise 
plants 

Species 
prone to 
termites & 
other insects. 

No satisfactory 
advice 

Received. 

Others 

1 

2 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

13 

(30 -95) 

2 

(15 -38) 

4 

(30 -77) 

— 

4 

(30-77) 

7 

(53 -85) 

2. 

Assam .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3. 

Bihar .... 

26 

(36-62) 

2 

(7-69) 

23 

(88 -46) 

8 

(30 -76) 

3 

(11-54) 

10 

(38 -46) 

4. 

Gujarat .... 

19 

(32 -76) 

5 

(26 -32) 

— 

7 

(36 -84) 

5 

(26-32) 

16 

(84 -21) 

5. 

Haryana .... 

4 

(10 00) 

— 

1 

(25 -00) 

4 

(100-00) 

— 

4 

(100-00) 

0. 

Himachal Pradesh 

6 

(18-18) 

5 

(83 -33) 

— 

— 

1 

(16-67) 

5 

(83 -34) 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

8. 

Karnataka 

20 

(26 -67) 

10 

(50 -00) 

11 

( 55-OO) 

1 

(5 -00) 

4 

(20 00) 

16 

(80 -00) 

9. 

Kerala .... 

22 

(64-71) 

11 

(50 00) 

6 

(27 -27) 

1 

(4-55) 

9 

(40-91) 

9 

(40-91) 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

37 

(35 -24) 

(81*08) 

2.5 

(67 -57) 

9 

(24 -.33) 

22 

(59 -4(>) 

3 

(8-11) 

11. 

Maharashtra 

10 

(16 -39) 

4 

(40 00) 

4 

(40 -00) 

1 

(10-00) 

2 

(20 -00) 

4 

(40 -00) 

12. 

Orissa 

34 

(44-74) 

18 

(52-94) 

5 

(14-71) 

2 

(5 -88) 

20 

(58 -82) 

29 

(85 -30) 

13. 

Rajasthan 

4 

(5 -63) 

3 

(75 -00) 

— 

1 

(25 -00) 

— 

1 

(.25 -00) 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 

6 

(13-33) 

5 

(83 -a).)' 

— 

3 

(50 -00) 

3 

(50 -00) 

(33 -ji) 

15. 

Uttar Pradesh . 

5 

(7-94) 

1 

(20-00) 

2 

(40 -00) 

— 

2 

(40-00) 

1 

(20 -00) 

16. 

West Bengal 

9 

(15-52) 

1 

(11 11) 

5 

(55 -55) 



8 

(88 -88) 

All States .... 

215 
(23 -70) 

97 

(45-12) 

86 

(40 -00) 

37 

(17-21) 

75 

(34 -88) 

115 
(53 -49) 


Figures in brackets in Cols, 4 <6 12;^ro percentages ti> total in Col. 3. 
Figures ill brackets in Cols. 13 to 17 are pcrceiitagc.s to total in Col. 12. 











Mmnnc 


for InproTratMt 


Annex—5 ‘44 


No. of No. suggested No. not Meausres for Improvement 

beneficiarieii measures for suggested --- 

selected improvement for measures Species Subsidy needed 

for improvement suitable to for fencing 
the area 
to be supplied 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

42 

40 

n 

_ 

18 




(95 -24) 

(4-76) 


(45 -00) 

1. 

Assam ... 

35 

35 

— 


> 




(100-00) 



(14-29') 

3. 

Biliuj' .... 

71 

65 

6 

5 

44 




<9! -551 

(8 -45) 

(7-69) 

(67-69) 

4. 

Gujarat .... 

5K 

49 

9 

6 

_ 




(84 -48) 

(15-52) 

(12-24) 


5. 

Haryana . , . , 

... 40 

32 

8 

4 

_ 




(80-00) 

(20-00) 

(12-50) 


6. 

Himachal Pradcsli 

33 

32 

1 


4 




(96 -97) 

(3-0.3) 

(6 -25) 

(12-50) 

7 

.lammu A- Kashmir . 

40 

40 

_ 

8 

f24 




(100-00) 


(20-00) 

(60 -00) 

ii. 

Karnaialia 

75 

73 


3 

44 




(97-33) 


(4-11) 

(60 -.37) 

9- 

Kerala .... 

34 

33 

1 

1 

10 




(97-06) 

(2-94) 

(.3-03) 

(30 -30) 

!('. 

Madiiva Pradesh 

105 

97 

8 

U) 

79 




(92 -38) 

(7-62) 

(10-31) 

(81 -4--)) 

11. 

Maharashtra . 

M 

39 

22 


21 




(63 -93) 

(.36-07) 

(5 -1.3) 

(53 -85) 

12, 

Orissa 

76 

66 

10 

21 

9 




(86-84) 

(13-16) 

(31 -28) 

(13-64) 

13. 

Rajasthan 

71 

71 


17 

il2J 




(100-00) 


(23-94) 

(32-39; 

14, 

Tamil Nadu 

45 

35 

10 

13 

8 




(77 -78) 

(22-22) 

(37-14) 

(22-86) 

1.5. 

Uttar Pradesh 

63 

46 

17 

9 

20 




(73 -021 

(26 -98) 

(19-57) 

(43 -48) 

16. 

West Bengal 

58 

58 

— 

.3 

25 




(100-00) 


(5-17) 

(43 -10) 


All Slates 

907 

811 

96 

104 

334 




(89-42) 

(10-58) 

(12-82) 

(41 -18) 


Tigures in brackets in cals. 3 

A 4 indicate percentage to 

total in Col. 2 and those 

in Cols. 5 to 

11 are per 

eentages 


to total in Co. .1. 


SI. SUte 

No. 







—5 -l-i I'ronclJ.) 


Measures for Imiirovement No. rerf rlcd 


Slate 

Quick 
growing 
species he 
provided 

Descasc 

lus-ecis 

(pests resisted 
species be 
provided) 

.Advice, 
guidance 
should be 
regularly 
available 

.Vnaugcmeriis 
for marketing 
of produce 
needed 

Olliers 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

I. Andhra Pradesh 

2 

2 

23 

_ 

11 


(5 -00) 

(5-00) 

(57 -50) 


(27 -50) 

2. Assam 

16 


10 


12 


(45-71) 


(28 -57) 


(34 -29) 

3. Bihar 

11 

8 

17 

1 

15 


(16-92) 

(12-31) 

(26-15) 

(1 -54) 

(23 -08) 

4. Gujarat . 

13 

14 

9 

11 

16 


(26 -53) 

(28 -57) 

(18-37) 

(22 -45) 

(32 -65) 

5. Haryana 

5 

4 

1 

7 

15 


(15-63) 

(12 -50) 

(3-13) 

(21 -88) 

(46 -88) 

6. Himachal Pradesh . 

a 

6 

12 


23 


(34-38) 

tl8-75) 

(37 -50) 


(71 -88) 

7. Jammu <6 Kashmir 


_ 

5 


34 




(12-50) 


(85 -00) 

8. Karnataka 

.... 10 

1 

17 

1 

45 


(13-70) 

(2 -74*) 

(23 -29) 

(1 -37) 

(61 -64) 

9. Kerala 

6 

_ 

18 

3 

19 


(18-18) 


(54-55) 

(9 -09) 

(57 -58) 

10. Madhya Pradesh 

18 

16 

32 

_ 

4 


(18 -56) 

(16-49) 

(32 -99) 


(4-12) 

11. Maharashtra . 

1 

3 

23 


19 


(2 -56) 

(7-69) 

(58 -97) 


(48 -72) 

12 Orissa 

— 


26 

_ 

50 




(39 -39) 


(75 -76) 

13. Rajasthan 

35 

16 

48 

7 

IS 


(49 -30) 

(22 -54) 

(37-61) 

(9 -86) 

(21 -13) 

14. Tamil Nadu 

16 

3 

16 


5 


(45-71) 

(8 -57) 

(45-71) 


(14-29) 

15. Uttar Pradesh 

6 

_ 

23 

1 

14 


(13.04) 


( 50 . 00 ) 

(2.17) 

(30.43) 

16. West Bengal 

17 

8 

20 

6 

26 


(29-31) 

(13-79) 

(34 -48) 

10-34) 

(44-83) 

All States 

167 

82 

300 

37 

323 


(20-39) 

(10-11) 

(36 -99) 

(4 -56) 

(39 -83) 
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Reasons for liot Wiiling to take Up Farm Forestfy 


SI. 

No. 

State 

No. of 

beneficiaries 

selected 

No. not willing 
to take 
plantation on 
continuous 
basis 

No. reported re.asons for not willing to take up 
plantations on continuous basis 



Growth of Attract/pests/ Others 

otiier crops Insects which 

around is advorsly affect 

affected the crops. 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

42 

4 

(9.52) 

1 

(25.00) 

4 

(too .00) 

2. 

Assam .... 

35 


-- 


3. 

Bihar .... 

71 

10 

(14.08) 

■ ■ 2 

(20.00) 

10 

(100.00) 

4. 

Gujarat .... 

58 

10 

(17.24) 

1 

(10.00) 

9 

(90.00) 

5. 

Haryana 

40 

2 

(5 .00) 

1 2 
(50.00) (100.00) 

— 

6. 

Himachal Pradesh 

33 

2 

(6.06) 

— 

2 

(100.00) 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

40 

— 

— 

— 

8. 

Karnataka 

75 

1 

(28.00) 

4 

(19.05) 

IS 

(85.71) 

9. 

Kerala .... 

34 

1 

(2.94) 

- — 

1 

(100.00) 

10. 

Madhya Pradesh 

105 

7 

(6.67) 

— 3 

(42.86) 

4 

(57.14) 

11. 

Maluraahtra 

61 

17 

(27.87) 

2 4 

(11.76) (23.53) 

16 

(94.12) 

12. 

Orissa . . . ■ 

76 

4 

(5.26) 

1 ~ 

(25.00) 

4 

(100.00) 

13. 

Rajasthan 

71 

3 

(4.23) 

2 

(66.66) 

1 

(33.33) 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 

45 


— 


15. 

Uttar Pradesh 

63 

6 

(9.52) 

1 

(16.67) 

4 

(66.67) 

16. 

West 

Bengal 

58 

4 

(6.90) 


3 

(75.00) 


All States 

907 

91 

(10.03) 

13 11 

(14.29) (12.09) 

76 

(83.52) 


Figures in brackets indicate percentage to totalin Col. 3. and those in Col 3 are percentagesto total in Col.?. 
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CHAPTER VI 

BENEFICIARY HOUSEHOLDS—LANDLESS LABOUR 


One of the objectives of the Social Forestry Pro¬ 
gramme was the creation of additional employment 
opportunities through forestry activities. It was esti¬ 
mated that during the Sixth Plan period primary and 
secondary sectors forestry activities would generate 
about 240 million person days of employment every 
year. Keeping these objectives in view, it was decided 
that main thrust in the Programme would be towards 
promotion of people’s forestry programme. The 
Evaluation Study aimed at assessing inter alia the 
economic impact of the Programme on the local popu¬ 
lation, especially the rural poor in terms of genera¬ 
tion of employment through forestry programme on 
public and panchayat land. The study design provided 
for selection of five landless labourers per selected 
village who had worked on block plantations on pan¬ 
chayat and public land during 1981-82 or in 1982-83, 
where the Programme was implemented after 1981-82. 
In the event of non-availability of required number 
of landless labour beneficiaries in the selected villages 
efforts were made to find out such beneficiaries with¬ 
in a radius of five to eight kms. from the selected 
villages. As against the expected sample size of 
1280 landless labour beneficiaries @ five per selected 
village, the actual number of the beneficiaries that 
could be selected even from within a radius of five to 
eight kms. from the selected villages was only 445. 
The reasons for shortfall being non-availability of the 
landless labour households who had worked on wage 
employment on block plantations. Block plantations 
on public and panchayat land were hardly taken up 
in and around the selected villages. So much so 
that only in 23 out of 256 selected villages, about 
nine per cent, block plantations were raised on com¬ 
munity land. In three States—Assam, Kerala and 
Madhya Pradesh—no landless labour beneficiary 
households were available in the selected villages. The 
migratory nature of the landless labourers and also 
nature of their employment contributed to shortfall 
in their number being selected for the purpose of the 
study. In a few cases the work was entrusted to the 
contractors who had their own labour force from out¬ 
side the area, thus denying employment to the local 
poor people. Out of 445 beneficiary households 
selected, 440 were actually available with whom the 
the schedule-cum-questionnaire was canvassed in 
course of the study. 


Demographic features of the selected beneficiaries 

6.2 It would be interesting to study some of the 
demographic features of the selected landless labour 
beneficiaries. For the purpose of selection, it was 
decided to prepare separate lists of households headed 
by men and women and selection was to be made 
from the two lists at the rate of five beneficiaries per 
village in the ratio of three for male and two for 
female. Out of 440 benefieiaries selected 390 (89 
24—283 PC/89 


per cent) were male and 50 (11 per cent) female. 
In Andhra Pradesh, half of the selected beneficiaries 
were female, followed by 40 per cent in Karnataka, 
28 per cent in Gujarat and 26 per ce,nt in Maharashtra. 
In other States very few female beneficiaries could 
be selected for the purpose of the study. Out of 
440 beneficiaries 169 (38 per cent) were 25 years 
and less, 134 (30 per eent) between 25 and 30 
years, 111 (25 per cent) between 35 and 50 years 
and only 26 (six per cent) above 50 years. The data 
tend to show that about 94 per cent of the beneficia¬ 
ries were within 50 years of age. 278 beneficiaries 
(63 percent) were illiterate, 70 (16 per cent) read 
upto primary and 90 beneficiaries (20 per cent) read 
upto matric, whereas two from Jammu & Kashmir 
had post-matric qualification. A good proportion of 
the selected beneficiaries in Maharashtra (52 per 
cent), Himachal Pradesh (48 per cent), Jammu & 
Kashmir (32 per cent) and Haryana (30 per cent) 
had education above primary level. 

One hundred fifty-six (35 per cent) belonged to 
Scheduled Castes, 58 (13 per cent) Scheduled Tribes 
and 97 (22 per cent) other Backward Communities. 
A sizeable proportion of Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
among the selected beneficiaries was noticed in Bihar 
(92 per cent), followed by West Bengal (83 percent), 
Rajasthan and Haryana (75 per cent each), and 
Gujarat (51 per cent). Eighty per cent of the 
selected beneficiaries reported either agricultural and 
non-agricultural labour as principal occupation, where¬ 
as another seven per cent had other principal occupa¬ 
tions like artisan craft, household industries, service 
in local bodies. Municipalities etc. In Haryana, 
Orissa, Bihar, Karnataka and West Bengal, more than 
90 per cent of the selected beneficiaries reported agri¬ 
cultural or non-agricultural labour as principal occu¬ 
pation whereas in Tamil Nadu, Gujarat, Himachal 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh their proportion ranged 
between 75 per cent and 90 per cent. Of 440 selected 
beneficiaries 299 (68 per cent) reported some subsi¬ 
diary occupations. Ninty-six (22 per cent) reported 
cultivation as subsidiary occupation. In Karnataka 
80 per cent of the selected beneficiaries reported cul¬ 
tivation as subsidiary occupation. One hundred sixty- 
two (37 per cent) had also reported agricultural/non- 
agricultural labour as subsidiary occupation. Propor¬ 
tion of the households reporting agricultural and non- 
agricultural labour as subsidiary occupation was fairly 
high in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, Jammu & 
Kashmir, Orissa and Rajasthan. Statewise distribu¬ 
tion of the selected beneficiaries according to sex, age- 
groups, literacy standard, social groups and occupa¬ 
tions arc given at Annexes 6.1 to 6.3, 

Sites of employment 

6.3 In course of the Evaluation Study, data were 
collected about the sites on which they were employed. 
In some cases the beneficiaries, had worked on more 
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than one site. Two hundred thirty-six (54 percent) 
reported employment on strip-plantations along road¬ 
sides and only 108 (25 per cent) worked on block 
plantations on panchayat land. The number who 
worked alongside canals and railway lines was quite 
insignificant, whereas 126 (29 per cent) had worked 
on other sites during Vanmahotsav, fair etc. Except 
in Orissa, the selected beneficiaries had worked on 
strip-plantations along roadsides in all other States. 
Employment on block plantations on panchayat land 
was provided in Uttar Pradesh (94 per cent), Tamil 
NTadu (65 per cent) and Rajasthan (19 per cent), 
only. Employment along the railway track was 
reported from Haryana only. In Jammu & Kashmir, 
Tamil Nadu and Haryana the selected beneficiaries 
reported some employment alongside canals and the 
respondents from Karnataka and West Bengal were 
provided employment on tank bed also. The State- 
wise distribution is given at Annex 6.4. 

Year of first and subsequent employment 

6.4 The Evaluation Study focursed attention on (he 
year the beneficiaries were provided employment on 
the Social Forestry Programme for the first time and 
the extend of wage employment on Social Forestry 
in subsequent years. The year of first and sub-sequent 
years of employment offered to the selected benefi¬ 
ciaries arc given in the table below : 

Table 6.1: Year of employment on social Forestry 


Year 

Number 
worked 
for one 
year 
only 

number 

worked 

subsequent 

years 

also 

Total 

1980-81 . 

__ 

34 

34 



(100.0) 


1981-82 . 

68 

155 

223 


(30.5) 

(69.5) 



98 

85 

183 

1982-83 . 

. . (53.6) 

(46.4) 


Total 

166 

274 

440 


(37.7) 

(62.3) 


(Figure in 

brackets indicate percentages to total) 



One hundred sixty-six (38 per cent) selected bene¬ 
ficiaries had worked for one year only in either of the 
years 1981-82 and 1982-83, the maximum number 
being '58 (22 per cent), provided employment in 
1982-83. Thirty-four (eight per cent) sample bene¬ 
ficiaries who were provided first employment in 1980- 
81 also reported wage employment in one or more of 
the subsequent years. Similarly, another 155 (35 
per cent) selected beneficiaries employed for first 
time in 1981-82 also had worked in subsequent years. 
Eighty-fiye (19 per cent) beneficiaries haying first 
employment in 1982-83 were also employed in the 
subsequent year. The Statewise distribution of the 
number of selected beneficiaries is givejn at Annex. 

6.5 Looking across the States, in initial year 1980- 
81. 12 (31 per cent) selected beneficiaries from 
Gujarat, seven (17 per cent) from Haryana, eleven 
(41 per cent) from Himachal Pradesh and four (12 
per cent) from Rajasthan were provided employment. 
Since many other States came within the fold of the 
Social Forestry Programme in the following year, 
large number of the selected beneficiaries were pro¬ 
vided employment under the Programme in Gujarat, 


Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, for Karnataka, Tamil 
Nadu and West Bengal during 1981-82. During 
1982-83, the selected beneficiaries from Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan and a sizeable number from Uttar Pradesh 
were provided employment. 

Involvement of family members in wage employment 

6.5 With a view to studying the extent of wage 
employment on public plantations given to the family 
members of the selected landless labour beneficiaries, 
data were collected in course of the Evaluation study. 
Of 440 selected beneficiaries 435 (99 per cent) had 
male adult working members in the family whereas 
female adult working members in the family were re¬ 
ported by 426 (97 per cent) beneficiaries. Two 
hundred nine (48 per cent) selected beneficiaries 
reported wage employment on Social Forestry by all 
male members in the family and in 126 (29 per cent) 
cases fifty to seventy-five per cent of tha male work¬ 
ing members in the family were employed on Social 
Forestry. Wage employment on the Social Forestry 
by twenty-five to less than fifty per cent of total male 
working members was reported by another 63 (14 per 
cent) selected beneficiaries. Wage employment by 
the female family members was reported by only 100 
(23 per cent) selected beneficiaries out of 426 report¬ 
ing female working members in the family. In Jammu 
& Kashmir and Orissa, no female working members 
of the selected beneficiaries worked on wage .employ¬ 
ment on Social Forestry. In 46 (11 per cent) cases 
all female members in the family were employed on 
Social Forestry, whereas for other 44 (10 per cent) 
selected beneficiaries fifty to less than seventy-five 
per cent of the female members were employed on 
Social Forestry. Statewise picture is brought out in 
the table at Annex 6.6. 

Awareness of plantation sites and benefits under the 
Programme 

6.6 The selected beneficiaries were asked to indi¬ 
cate the sites on which public plantations were under¬ 
taken. Sixty-five per cent of the selected beneficia¬ 
ries reported plantations alongside roads, 26 per cent 
on panchayat land, 18 per cent on private land and 
38 per cent on other sites. The plantations on pan¬ 
chayat land was reported by the selected beneficiaries 
from Rajasthan (53 ner cent), Tamil Nadu (65 per 
cent) and Uttar Pradesh (100 per cent). Roadside 
plantations were reported by the selected beneficiaries 
from all States, barring Orissa, ranging from about 
nine per cent from Tamil Nadu to hundred per cent 
in Haryana and Bihar. The selected beneficiaries 
were asked as to the source of their knowledge about 
the Programme. As given in the table at Annex 6.7, 
about 83 per cent of the selected beneficiaries reported 
the Forest Department as the primary source: i of 
knowledge about the Programme. In West Bengal, 
however, none of the selected beneficiaries reported 
awareness of the Programme through the Forest 
Department. Other sources like fellow cultivators and 
relatives were reported by ten per cent and about 12 
per cent of the beneficiary respectively. Mass-media 
like Radio, T.V., Newspapers etc. and the Block 
agency played no significant role in disseminating the 
knowledge of Social Forestry amongst the selected 
beneficiaries in so far as only three per cent and. two 
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per cent respectively reported awareness of the Pro¬ 
gramme through such agencies. Statcwise details are 
given at Annex 6.7. 


dents were also hopeful of better employment oppor¬ 
tunities through the Programme. Statewise details 
are given at Annex 6.8. 


6.7 With a view to testing their knowledge further 
tile selected beneficiaries were asked as to what bene¬ 
fits, both immediate and future, they expected to flow 
from the Social Forestry Programme. Upto a maxi¬ 
mum of three benefits were reported by each selected 
beneficiary. Three hundred eighty-three (87 per 
cent) sample beneficiaries reported about the prospects 
of availability of immediate employment through Social 
Forestry, whereas for 155 (35 per cent) the Pro¬ 
gramme ensured steady payment of wages at higher 
rate. Other benefits like absence of exploitation by 
employers and easy availability of fuelwood and fodder 
were reported by about ten per cent each of the select¬ 
ed beneficiaries. As for their knowledge about future 
benefits likely to accrue out of the Programme, 325 
(76 per cent) reported easy availability of fuelwood 
and another 191 (45 per cent), easy availability of 
fodder. Two hundred nine (49 per cent) respon¬ 


Changes in the sources of fuelwood, fodder and small 
timber 

6.8 In order to find out how far Social Forestry had 
brought about changes in the sources of availability of 
fuelwood, fodder and small timber to the selected 
beneficiaries, data were collected in course of the 
Evaluation Study. The data collected arc given in 
tiiei table below. It was observed thrit in all 
the States under-study there was practicaliy no 
material change in the sources of fuelwood, fodder 
and small timber for the selected labour households 
who had worked on wage employment on Social 
Forestry. Sonic of the respondents had reported 
more than one source of fuelwood, fodder and small 
timber. The marginal difference in the number of 
the reporting respondents under different sources after 
introduction of the Social Forestry Programme could 
be attributed to reasons other than emergence of the 


Table 6.2 ; Sources of fuelwood’ fodder & small timber 


Before After 


Item 

Number 

report¬ 

ing 

any 

source. 

Local 

market 

Fields f From From 
of emp- near by pasture/ 
loyer/ forests grazing 
landlord land 

Others 

Local 

mar¬ 

ket 

Fields 

of 

emp¬ 

loyer/ 

landlord 

From 

near¬ 

by 

foresls 

From 

pasture 

grazing 

land 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Fuelwood . 

409 

36 

(8.8) 

36 

(8.8) 

298 

(72.9) 

17 

(4.1) 

i37 
(33 .4) 

35 

(8.6) 

32 

(7.8) 

302 
(73 .8) 

13 
(3 .2) 

139 
(34.0) 

Fodder 

289 

31 

(10.7) 

50 

(17.3) 

122 

(42.2) 

84 
(29 .1) 

95 
(32 .9) 

32 

(11.1) 

49 
(17 .0) 

122 
(42.2) 

80 
(27 .7) 

100 

(34.6) 

Small timber 

418 

179 
(42.8) 

15 

(3.6) 

166 

(39 ,7) _ 

1 

(0.2) 

72 

(17.2) 

171 
(40 .9) 

15 
(3 .6) 

160 
(33 .3) 

1 

(0.2) 

71 

(17.0) 


Figures in brackets are percentages to total in Col. 2. 


Programme. The produce of the trees in the form 
of fuelwood, fodder and small timber had not yet 
started accruing to the selected beneficiaries to any 
appreciable extent so as to bring about substantial 
change in the sources from which their requirements 
were met earlier. Statewise details are given at 
Annexes 6.9 to 6.11. 

Distance travelled and person hours spent 

6.9 Procuring fuelwood from the outside sources 
was the main responsibility of the women family mem¬ 
bers of the selected beneficiaries, as brought out by 
the following data : 

Table 6.3 : Family members going out for procuring fuelwood 
and fodder. 


Item N jmber Male Female Child- Other 

report- member member ren rela- 
ing Use of tives 

~ 1 2 3 4 5 6 


Fuelwood . . 409 188 230 39 107 

(46.0) (56.2) (9.5) (26.2) 

Fodder , . 289 137 127 44 69 

(47.4) (43,9) (15.2) (23.9) 

Figures in brackets are percentage to total in Col. 2 


For some of the selected beneficiaries more than 
one family member reportedly went for fetching fuel- 
wood and fodder. Women members normally pro¬ 
cured fuelwood and fodder in as many as 56 per cent 
and 44 per cent of the selected households respectively. 
A little less than 50 per cent of the selected benefi¬ 
ciaries reported that the male members generally went 
out to fetch fuelwood and fodder. Other relatives in 
the family also procured fuelwood and fodder, as 
reported by about one-fourth of the selected benefi¬ 
ciaries, whereas role of the children in the family as 
main procurer of fuelwood and fodder was i linimal.. 
As for individual States, involvement of the female 
family members in the procurement of fuelwi od was 
insigniheant in Andhra Pradesh, Himachal I 'radesh, 
Jammu & Kashmir and Maharashtra. In the iHocure- 
ment of fodder also involvement of the female mem¬ 
bers was very negligible, as perceived in Bihar, 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Karnataka 
and Maharashtra. Statewise picture is indicated at 
Annex. 6.12. 


6.10 Distances trudged by the selected beneficiaries 
and their family members in search of fueiwo; d and 
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fodder are given in the table below : 

Table 6.4 Distance travelled for fetching Fuelwood and Fodder 


. . . . . ^ 

Number 

report¬ 

ing 

uses 


Before 



After 


Item 

Less 

than 

one 

km. 

between 

1-3 kms. 

Beyond 

3 kms. 

Less 

than 

one 

km. 

Between 

1—3 

kms. 

Beyond 

3 kms 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

g 

For Fuelwood. 

409 

98 

(24.0) 

232 

(56.7) 

79 

(19.3) 

85 

(20.8) 

248 
(60 .6) 

76 

(18.6) 

For Fodder . .... 

289 

106 
(36.7) 

147 
(50.9) 

36 

(12.5) 

96 
(33 .2) 

159 
(55 .0) 

34 

(11.8) 


Figures in brackets arc percentages to total in Col. 2 


The above data tend to show that Social Forestry 
had not so far brought about any material change in 
the average distance the family members of the 
selected beneficiaries had to travel for fetching fuel- 
wood and fodder. Number of the selected beneficia¬ 
ries each of whom trudged less than one km. margi¬ 
nally dropped by three per cent on average in each 
case from 98 and 106 beneficiaries for fuelwood and 
fodder respectively, before commencement of the 
Programme, to 85 and 96 respectively after the Pro¬ 
gramme was launched. However, number of the 
selected beneficiaries who had to trudge between one 
and three kms. for bringing fuelwood and fodder, in¬ 
creased by about four per cent in each case after the 


commencement of the Programme. In Himachal 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu number of the respondents 
who had to travel between one and three kms. for 
procuring fuelwood and fodder respectively, almost 
doubled after the Programme, whereas in other States 
number of the respondents as reported among the 
difl’crcnt distance groups before and after the Pro¬ 
gramme, more or less remained the same. State- 
wise data are given at Annex. 6.13. 

6.11 The following table gives an account of the 
person-hours spent per week for procuring fuelwood 
and fodder. 


Table 6.5 : Person hours .spent in a week for procuring fuelwood/fodder 


Item 

Number 

reporting 

use 


Before 



After 


upto 7 hrs. 

7—15 

hours 

Beyond 

15 hrs. 

Upto 

7 hrs. 

7—15 

hours 

Beyond 

1S hrs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

*' 

Fuelwood .... 

409 

181 

177 

51 

181 

186 

42 



(41.2) 

(43.3) 

(12.5) 

(41.2) 

(45 .5) 

(10.3) 

Fodder .... 

289 

85 

123 

81 

81 

118 

93 



(29 4) 

(42.6) 

1 (28.0) 

(28 .0) 

(49.8) 

(31.1) 


Figures in brackets are percentages to total in Col. 2 


Of 409 selected beneficiaries reporting use of fuel- 
wood, 51 (12 per cent) spent more than 15 hours in 
a week for meeting fuelwood requirement of the family 
before initiation of the Programme, as against 42 
(ten per cent) after the Programme, a reduction of 
two per cent. However, number of the selected bene¬ 
ficiaries who worked between seven and fifteen hours 
per week for procuring fuelwood also increased by 
the same proportion after the Programme. Propor¬ 
tion on the selected beneficiaries who worked upto 
seven hours and between seven and fifteen hours on 
an average per week for procuring fodder before the 
Programme marginally dropped by one and two per 
cent respectively after the Programme, whereas num¬ 
ber of the selected beneficiaries who worked beyond 
15 hrs. per week for procuring fodder increased by 
three per cent after the Programme. The above data 
indicate that Social Forestry had not so far provided 
any relief to the selected beneficiaries from weekly 
drudgery they had to undergo for procuring fuelwood 
and fodder. Statewise details are given at Annex 
6.14. 


Changes in supply of fuelwood, fodder and small 
timber 

6.J2 Public plantation programme under Social 
Forestry had not so far ushered in any remarkable 
improvement in the availability of fuelwood, fodder 
and small timber to the selected landless labour bene¬ 
ficiaries as evident from the data given below ; 

Table 6.6 : Impruvement/deterioration in the supply of fuelwood’ 
fodder & small timber. 


Item 

Number 
report¬ 
ing use 

Number 
reporte 
change 
in supply 
of 

Number 
report 
improve¬ 
ment in 
supply of 

Number 
reporte 
deteriora¬ 
tion in 
supply of 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fuelwood . 

409 

38 

22 

10 



(9.3) 

(57.9) 

(42.1) 

Fodder 

289 

38 

26 

12 



(13.1) 

(68 .4) 

(31.6) 

Srnall Timber 

418 

23 

8 

15 



(5.5) 

(34 .8) 

(65 .2) 


Figures in brackets in Col. 3 are percentages to total in Col. 2. 
Figures in brackets in Cols. 4 & 5 are percentages to total in 
Col. 3. 
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About nine per cent of the selected beneficiaries in the supply position, indicated that the supply had 

had reported change in the supply position of fuel- further dctcrioratctl and for eight (35 per cent) the 

wood. Similarly, proportion of the selected benefi- position had improved. 

ciarics who had reported change in the availability of t.- , , ■ , , i 

fodder and small timber for them also appeared to be DifftculUes faced in meeting requirements of juelwood, 

quite insignificant, only about thirteen per cent and fodder and small timber 

five per cent respectively. Of those reporting change 6.13 About 40 per cent of the selected beneficiaries 

in the supply of fuelwood 22 respondents (58 per reporting use of fuelwood indicated that they could 

cent) reported improvement and 16 (42%) deterio- meet their requirement with difficulty and the situation 

ration. About two-thirds of the respondents reporting had not improved even after the Programme was in¬ 
change in the supply of fodder consequent on the troduced. For fodder and small timber uses, propor- 

launching of the Social Forestry Programme, indicated tion of the respondents reporting difficulty in meeting 

improvement in the supply position and for about one- their requirement was about 30 per cent in each case, 

third the situation had further deteriorated. For small 'Fhc data collected in. course of the Evaluation study 

timber, 15 out of 23 (65 per cent), reporting change are as follows : 

Table6.7 ; Requirement of fuelwood, fodder anJ small timber met easily/witb difficulty 


Item Number Number reporting requirements met 

reporting use --- - - - - - - — 

Easily With difficulty 




Before 

After 

Before 

After 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Fuelwood 

409 

256 

248 

153 

161 



(62.6) 

(60 .6) 

(37 .4) 

(39.4) 

Fodder 

, . 289 

202 

197 

87 

92 



(69.9) 

(68.2) 

30.1 

(31 .8) 

Small Timber 

418 

271 

287 

147 

131 



(64.8) 

(68.7) 

(35 .2) 

(31.3) 


Figures in brackets are percentages to total in Col. 2. 


As regards difficulty faced ih meeting requirement all the selected beneficiaries were of the opinion that 

of fuelwood, more than 50 per cent of the respondents the plants were not properly taken care of. In other 

reported sources too far. Exploitation by the Forest States the response that plants were not looked after 

guard was reported by about 18 per cent of the selected properly varied between 50 per cent in Bihar and 

beneficiaries, reporting use of fuelwood, both before Orissa and 18 per cent in Tamil Nadu. Ninty 

and after the Programme. Number of the selected selected beneficiaries suggested that chowkidars should 

beneficiaries reporting sources too far was quite high be engaged for proper maintenance of the plants, 

in Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, 19 (100 per cent) This suggestion was given by 100 per cent of the 

and 38 (68 per cent) respectively. In West Bengal selected beneficiaries from Bihar and 94 per cent from 

25 out of 33 (76 per cent) selected beneficiaries. West Bengal who had contended that the plants were 
reporting difficulty in meeting requirement of fuel- not properly looked after. Other specific suggestions 

wood also complained about exploitation by the preferred for upkeep of the plarits related to the need 

Forest guard. Other major difficulty like owner cul- for convincing the villagers through extension work 

tivators did not permit to take fuelwood from their about usefulness of the plants on panchayat and public 

field was reported by 15 per cent of the respondents. land (24 per cent), putting thorny sticks and brick 

For about two-thirds of the selected beneficiaries girdles around the plants to protect it from being 

reporting difficulty faced in not getting fodder, the browsed by animals (17 per cent each) and involving 

sources being too far and shrinkage in the area of school children in the plantation programme. State- 

common pasture/grazing land was reported by about wise details are given in the table at Annex 6.18. 

22 per cent of them. Statewise details are ffven at 

Annexes 6.15 to 6.17. 6-15 Three hundred ninty-four (90 per cent) 

selected beneficiaries were aware that the public plan- 
Views about maintenance of public plantations tations on which they had worked were meant for the 

benefit of the whole community. Cent per cent 
6.14 To test the respondents’ interest in public plan- awareness was perceived among the selected benefi- 

tation programme, they were asked as to whether the ciaries in Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, 

plants were looked after properly. Of 440 selected Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan and West Bengal! 

beneficiaries 276 (63 per cent) reported that the plants Near full awareness was reported from Gujarat,' 

were being looked after properly whereas for another Haryana, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, whereas least 

136 (31 per cent) the plants were not properly looked awareness (15 per cent) amongst the selected benefi- 

aftcr. Only 28 (6 per cent) could not say anything ciaries was perceived in Andhra Pradesh. As for 

specifically in this regard. In Haryana, Himachal their concept of responsibility for proper upkeep of the 

Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir and Karnataka, all the plants on public land, 83 per cent reported that 

selected beneficiaries considered that the plants were damage to the plants should be avoided. About 44 

being looked after properly, whereas in West Bengal per cent thought that unauthorised cutting of trees or 
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branches should be stopped, whereas :ibout 27 per 
cent considered it Ihcir duty to irrigate the plants as 
and when needed. Statewise details are given at 
Annex. 6.19. 

6.16 The main agency employing labourers on 
Social Forestry plantations was either the Forest 
Department or the Social Forestry Organisation 
created within or outside the Forest Department to 
implement the Programme, in all States, except West 
Bengal, where local panchayats employed workers 
for raising plantations on panchayat office, school and 
hospital compounds. In all 82 per cent of the selected 
beneficiaries were employed directly by the Forest 
Deparlment/Social Forestry Organisation, eight per 
cent by the local panchayats and 15 per cent by the 
contractors. Employment through the contractors was 
reported from Karnataka (57 per cent), Tamil Nadu 
(47 per cent) and Uttar Pradesh (33 per cent). The 
nature of work on which labour force was employed 
included digging of pits (70 per cent), planting (63 
per cent), watering (19 per cent), putting inputs (10 
per cent) and clearing of unwanted growth (seven per 
cent), besides other activities on which 104 (24 per 
cent) were engaged. About 17 per cent of the 
selected beneficiaries were employed on single type of 
job and the test worked on more than one type. State- 
wise details are given at Annex 6.20. 

6.17 All the selected beneficiaries were given proper 
instructions on the type of work they were required to 
undertake. The instructions were also considered use¬ 
ful by all of them. Forest Department/Social Forestry 
Organisation was the major agency which gave instruc¬ 
tions to the workers, as reported by 86 per cent of the 
selected beneficiaries. Panchayats reportedly gave 
instructions to 18 (21 per cent) respondents in Uttar 
Pradesh, 15 (43 per cent) in West Bengal, besides 
one each in Bihar, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and 
Rajasthan. Block participation was reported only by 
20 (57 per cent) selected beneficiaries from West 
Bengal. Statewise details are brought out at Annex 
6 . 21 . 

Raie of wages paid for employment on public 
plantations 

6.18 The average daily wage rate for work on public 
plantations, as reported by the selected beneficiaries, 
taking all States together, was Rs. 8.59, vis-a-vis the 
minimum daily wage rate of Rs. 7.50 to Rs. 11,25 
fixed by the Central Government. The average daily 
wage rate varied between Rs. 6.47, reported by the 
selected beneficiaries from Karnataka, to Rs, 13.20 
reported from Gujarat. The minimum wage rate fixed 

1 Source —^Ministry of Labour, Annual Rrport-1983-84 


by- the respective State Government’ are given in 
brackets in Col. 3 of the table at Annex 6.22. As 
could be seen from the data that the selected beneficia¬ 
ries froir. Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh and Orissa 
received more as daily wage on Social Forestry than 
what was fixed under the Minimum Wages Act, where¬ 
as the selected bcneficiades from Andhra Pradesh, 
Haryana, Tamil Nadu ard West Bengal were paid less 
tha!> the minimum fixed under the Act. In four 
States—Karnataka, Mah srashtra, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh—the daily wages reported by the selected 
beneficiaries were within the range fixed under the 
Minimum Wages Act. In Jammu & Kashmir the 
average wage paid was Rs. 10.20 per day where mini¬ 
mum wages were not fixed so far. The wage rate for 
employment on public plantations in no case ought to 
be less than that fixed under tlic Minimum Wages Act. 

6.19 As regards frequency of payment, 43 per cent 
reported weekly payment, 23 per cent each monthly 
and fortnightly, and ten per cent daily. In West 
Bengal all the selected beneficiaries were paid on daily 
basis. Seven (21 per cent) selected beneficiaries from 
Tamil Nadu and one each from Gujarat and Himachal 
Pradesh also reported wage payment on daily basis. 
Wages were p>ajd on wec'kly basis in Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Karnataka, Maht rashtra, Orissa, Tamil Nadu 
and Uttar Pradesh. Fortnightly wage payment was 
reported from Gujarat, Rajasthan & Uttar Pradesh, 
whereas in Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and Jammu & 
Kashmir wages were pi id monthly. Three hundred 
sixty-nine (84 per cent) selected beneficiaries received 
wages in cash. Nineteen (47 per cent) from Bihar, 
one.(two per cent) from Gujarat, forty (100 per cent) 
from Haryana and ten (29 per cent) from West 
Bengal received wages both in cash and kind. 

Generation of employment opportunities 

6.20 One of the cariiinal objectives of the Social 
Forestry Programme wa:. to generate additional em¬ 
ployment opportunities (or the rural poor through 
forestry activities. The main focus of the Evaluation 
study, as far as landless labour beneficiaries are con¬ 
cerned, was cn the impact of the Programme in terms 
of generation of wige eniployment for the target group 
of population through plantation programme on public/ 
panchayat land in and around the selected villages. 
Of 440 selected beneficiaries 256 or 58 per cent were 
employed on Socipl Forestry work in 1981-82, 353 
(80 per cent) in 1982-83 and 211 (48 per cent) in 
1983-84. Since the real test of any employment gene¬ 
ration programme is its capacity to provide employ¬ 
ment to unemployed and underemployed during lean 
period when chances of getting employment elsewhere 
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are virtually bleak, an attempt was made to assess 
how far wage employment on .'Social Forestry had been 
successful in mitigating hardship to the selected bene¬ 
ficiaries when no dtcrm;tive employment was avail¬ 
able. For that purpose data relating to the 0 x 100 ! of 
alternatvie employntent available, if any, for the select¬ 


ed beneficiaries at the time they were employed on the 
Social Forestry Programme was collected in the course 
of the study. Since the Programme had started making 
real progress from 1981-82, employment data for the 
throe years 1981-82 to 1983-84 are given in the 
folowing table :— 


Table 6.8: Employmeiit on Social Forestry and availability of alternative employment 


Year 


Number 
employed 
on Social 
Forestry 

2 

Number 
reported 
alternative 
sources of 
employment 
availaole 

3 

Average Number 
of persondays 
of employment 
on Social 

Forestry in 
respect of 
those in Col. 2 

4 

Average 
number of 
persondays 
of employ¬ 
ment on 

Social 

Forestry in 
respect of 
those in Col. 3. 

5 

Average number 
of persondays 
of alternaive 
employment 
available i t 
respect of 
those in 

Col. 3 

6 

1981-82 


256 

207 

110 

1 32 

83 



(58 .2) 

(80.9) 



f62 .9) 

1982-83 


353 

270 

126 

147 

90 



(80.2) 

(76.5) 



(61 .2) 

1983-84 


211 

169 

147 

173 

107 



(48 .0) 

(80.1) 



(61.8) 


(i) The figures in brackets ;ire percentages. 

(ii) The percentages under Col.2 af c in respect of total number of selected households i.e.44-9 — 


(iii) Percentage under Col. 3 are in relation to Col. 2. 

(iv) Percentages under Col. 6 are in relation to Col. 5. 

6.21 It is evident from the above data that although 

256 selected beneficiaries wen; employed ’ for some 
period on Social Forestry during 1981-82, 207 (81 

per cent) reported alternative.sources of employment 
available and 49 (19 per cent) would have remained 
without any employment but for wage employment 
on Social Forestry. During 1982-83 and 1983-84, 
353 and 211 sample beneficiaries respectively bad 
been employed on Social Forestry. Out of them 
270 (76 per cent) and 169 ('-iO per cent) reported 
alternative sources of employment available while 
they were employed on Social Forestry, during 1982- 
83 and 1983-84 respectively. 

Alternative employment opportunities available 

6.22 Each of the sel. vtcd beneficiaries reporting 
alternative suorce of employment available during 
1981-82 had worked on Social Forestry for 132 days 
on average, whereas for them alternative employ¬ 
ment was available for 83 days each during the 
nericxi they were employed on Social Forestry. Tlie 
plantation programme on public-panchayat land ap¬ 
peared to have provided . 49 days extra wage employ¬ 
ment on an avarage to each of such selected 
beneficiaries which was abou'. 60 per cent jnorc than 
the quantum of alternative employment available else¬ 
where, at a time when no other wage emroloymcnf 
was available. The enaplovment --irovided by Soc'al 
Forestry, a.s reportad bv the selected beneficiaries 
during'1982-83 and 19«3-84 also reflected more or 
less the same inc’-emerial crnplcyrnem generation 

, over quantum of ; Item: five emplovmem generation 
otherwise available elsewhere at that time. Based 
on the data for the thrc’ vea-s iMidcr reference if 
could be inferred that but for the Social Forestry 


Programme the selected beneficiaries would have re¬ 
mained gainfully employed through alternative em¬ 
ployment elsewhere, to the extent of about 60 per 
cent of the period they were employed through Social 
Forestry, in each of the years 1981-82 to 1983-84. 
Statewise details are given in the tables at Annexes 

6.23 to 6.25. 

6.23 Looking across the States, the extent of 
avalability of alternative sources of employment dur¬ 
ing the period of employment on Social Forestry, 
yearwisc, in terms of percentage to total employ¬ 
ment on social forestry, as reported by the selected 
beneficiaries are as follows :— 


Taltle 6.9 : Alternative sources of employment available as 
percentages to total employment on Social Forestry. 


State 

1981-82 

1932-83 

1983-84 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


54.6 

37.9 

2. Bihar .... 

32.2 

44.5 

46 .9 

3. Gujarat 

66 .8 

66.3 

53 .0 

4. Harye.na 

91 .9 

91 .7 

91 .6 

5. Himachal Pi'adesh 

14.6 

15.3 

19.6 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 

-- 

36.8 

46 .7 

7. Karnataka 

83.1 

64 .3 

69.0 

8. Maharashtra 


103.0 

100.0 

9. Orissa .... 

26.7 

— 

— 

10. Rajasthan 

18.3 

31 .6 

31 .3 

11. Tamil Nadu 

55.7 

55.3 

57 .2 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

76.8 

68 .4 

71 .8 

13. West Bengtd . 

100.0 

— 

-■ 

All States 

63 .2 

61 .3 

61 .6 









The higher the percentages indicated in the table 
above the less was the impact of the Social Forestry 
Programme in terms of generation of additional 
employment for the selected beneficiaries at a 
time when no alternative enfployment was available. 
During 1981-82 Social Forestry did not provide em¬ 
ployment to the selected beneficiaries from Andhra 
Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir and Maharashtra, where¬ 
as the selected beneficiaries from West Bengal 
had reported that alternative sources of employment 
were available for all the days they worked on 
Social Forestry. In that year the selepted benefi¬ 
ciaries from Himachal Pradesh, Rajasthan and Orissa 
derived maximum benefit of wage employment 
through Social Forestry in so far as alternative em¬ 
ployment to the extent of only about 15 per cent, 
18 per cent and 27 per cent respectively of total 
period of employment on Social Forestry was avail¬ 
able for them, during th eperiod they were employed 
on Serial Forestry. Or, in other words, they would 
have remained unemployed for about 85 per cent, 
82 per cent and 73 per cent respectively of the 
period of their employment on Social Forestry, had 
they got no work through Social Forestry. In other 
States, ratio of employment generation out of Social 
Forestry ranged between 23 per cent in Uttar Pradesh 
and 68 per cent in Bihar. During 1982-83 genera¬ 
tion of maximum employment benefit was reported 
by the selected beneficiaries from Himachal Pradesh 
for whom alternative employment was available only 
to the extent of about 15 per cent of the period 
of employment on Soical Forestry. In other States 
the extent of alternative employment available during 
the period of employment on Social Forestry varied 
between 32 per cent in Rajasthan to JOO per cent in 
Maharashtra. Almost similar trend was perceived 
amongst the vStates during 1983-84. 

6.24 The selected beneficiaries from Himachal 
Pradesh derived maximum employment benefit out of 
Social Forestry as prospects of getting alternative em¬ 
ployment was reported to be very dim during 
each of the years 1981-82 to 1983-84. Employment 
benefit through Social Forestry was also reported to 
be quite substantial by the selected beneficiaries 
from Orissa during 1981-82, Bihar and Rajasthan 
during all three years and Jammu & Kashmir during 
1982-83 and 19_83-84. For the selected beneficiarie.si 
from Maharashtra (for 1982-83 & 1983-84) and 
West Bengal (for 1981-82) the programime, however, 
did not bring forth any impact in terms of genera¬ 
tion of additional employment opportunities. They 
reported availability of alternative sources of employ¬ 
ment elsewhere for the whole period they worked on 


Social Forestry. However, five (14 per cent) 
selected beneficiaries from West Bengal who worked 
on Social Forestry during 1982-83 reported no alter¬ 
native sources of employment. The selected benefi¬ 
ciaries from Haryana also had marginal employment 
opportunities, about eight per cent every year, 
through Social Forestry Programme. In Karnataka 
Social Forestry generated additional employment op¬ 
portunities for the selected beneficiaries to the tune 
of 36 per cent and 31 per cent in 1982-83 and 
1983-84 respectively. In Uttar Pradesh Social 
Forestry provided about 23 per cent to 32 per cent 
extra employment every year to the selected benefi¬ 
ciaries. 

Reasons for preferring wage employment on public 
plantations 

6.25 As indicated in the preceding paragraphs, 
alternative employment opportunities were available 
to about 80 per cent of the selected beneficiaries who 
worked on wage employment on Social Forestry 
during each of the years 1981-82 to 1983-84. Alto¬ 
gether 334 selected beneficiaries who worked on 
public plantation reported that alternative sources of 
employment were available for the period they were 
employed on Social Forestry. The selected benefi¬ 
ciaries gave upto a maximum of three major reasons 
for taking up wage employment on social Forestry 
when alternative sources of employment were avail¬ 
able. The reasons given are as follows :~ 


Table 6.10 Re isons for working on PabMc Plantations. 


Reasons 

Number percentage to 
replied Total number 
working on 
public plantations 

1 

2 

3 

1. Emiloyment eas'ly available 

158 

47 3 

2. Netr.rto their pile; of esi 'enc; 

159 

47'6 

3. crwjgjs 

134 

40.1 

4. Lesstireiomj 

132 

3J.5 

5. Prompt payment . 

86 

25.8 

6 . Others. ■ 

76 

22.8 


Nearly 50 per cent of the beneficiaries had chosen 
to work on Social Forestry plantations because employ¬ 
ment was easily available and that too, near their 
place of residence. One hundred thirty four respon¬ 
dents (40 per cent) reported better wage payment 
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for work on Social Forestry. For 132 selected benc' 
ficiaries (40 per cent) ■ employment on the Social 
Forestry was less tiresome, whereas prompt wage pay¬ 
ment as one of the major reasons for preferring work 
on Social Forestry was given by 86 (26 per cent) 
selected beneficiaries. As for individual States, all 
beneficiaries from Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Karna¬ 
taka reported that they had taken up employment on 
Social Forestry because wage rate was better. All 
sample beneficiaries, reporting availability of alterna¬ 
tive sources of employment, from Jammu & Kashmir 
and Karnataka also reported that they preferred em¬ 
ployment on l^ocial Forestry since the work sites were 
fearer to their place of residence. Prompt payment 
was reported by 90 per cent of the sample beneficia¬ 
ries from Haryana and .60 per cent from Andhra 
Pradesh. Employment on Social Forestry was re¬ 
ported to be less tiresome by 77 per cent of the 
sample beneficiaries from Haryana, 73 per cent from 
Gujarat and 65 por cent from Rajasthan. Easy avail¬ 
ability of employment on Social Forestry was reported 
by as high as 100 per cent from Karnataka and as 
low as four per cent from Tamil Nadu. Statewise 
details, are given at Annex. 6.26. 

Generation of additional wage income 

6.26 Average wage income from public plantations 
and other sources, as reported by the selected benefi¬ 
ciaries during each of the year 1981-82 to 1983-84 
are as follows :— 

Table 6 } 1: Average wage Inoome from Sodal F<westry and other 
sources. 


Number 

Average 

Averag.' 

%or 

of selected Wage 

wage 

Col. 3 

benefici¬ 

income 

income 

to Col. 

aries 

from 

from 

4 

worked 

social 

all 


on 

Forestry 

sources 


Social 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 


Forestry 





] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1981-82 

256 

871 

31,30 

27.39 

1982-83 

353 

1027 

3578 

28.70 

1983-84 

211 

1238 

3853 

3213 


. Taking all States together, on an average each 
seleot^fi beneficiary earned Rs. 871 during 1981-82 
35—283 PC/89 


through wage employment on Social Forestry against 
Rs. 1027 and Rs. 1238 earned during each of the 
succeeding two years respectively. During 1981-82 
wage income from Social Forestry contributed to 27 
per cent of total wage income from all soiurces. Also 
proportions of wage income during 1982-83 through 
Social Forestry to total iricome for each of 353 select¬ 
ed landless labour households who worked on public 
plantations was more or less the same, whereas during 
1983-S4 the contribution of Social Forestry to total 
income was 32 per cent for each of 211 selected bene¬ 
ficiaries given employment on public plantadons. 
Statewise details arc given at Annex 6.27. 

6.27 Social Forestry generated maximum wage in¬ 
come for the selected beneficiaries in Haryana in all 
the years, whereas the Programme generated least 
wage income for the selected beneficiaries in West 
Bengal, hardly two per cent during each of 1981-82 
and 1982-83. During 1983-84 no wage employ¬ 
ment on Social Forestry was reported by the 
selected beneficiaries from this State. Among other 
States where public plantations generated fairly sub¬ 
stantial wage income for the selected beneficiaries, 
were, Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh and Karna¬ 
taka. In Rihar generation of average income through 
Social Forestry increased from 30 per cent in 1981-82 
to 43 per cent and 46 per cent in 1982-83 and 1983- 
84 respectively. In Gujarat, Social Forestry gene¬ 
rated 40 per cent of the'income for each of (24 (62 
pir cent) sample beneficiaries who worked on public 
plantations'during 1982-83 vis-a-vis. 31 per cent for 
each of 39 (100 per cent) selected beneficiaries dur¬ 
ing 1981-82. However, only nine (23 per cent) 
.selected beneficiaries were employed on Social Forestry 
during 1983-84 and ratio of income generation through 
social forestry slipped back to 35 per cent. In Uttar 
Pradesh public plantations provided wage income of 
about nine per cent during 1981-82 and 1982-83 and 
about six per cent during 1983-84. All the selected 
beneficiaries were employed on Social Forestry during 

1982- 83 as against 30 (35 per cent) and 34 (40 per 
cent) during 1981-82 & . 1983-84 respectively. In 
Orissa where work on public plantation appeared to 
have generated seven per cent of wage income during 
1981-82 only, the figures are not dependable in view 
of very small number of the sample beneficiaries from 
the State. In Tamil Nadu and West Bengal number 
of the selected beneficiaries who worked on public 
plantations dropped very much during 1982-83 and 

1983- 84, vis-a-vis the number employed during 
1981-82, 
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Changes in monthly expenditure on juelwood, fodder 
and small timber 

6.28 Number of the selected beneficiaries reporting 
changes in the monthly expenditure levels of fuel- 
wood, fodder and small timber are as follows :— 


Table 6 12: Changes in monthly expenditure level 


Item 

Number 

report¬ 

ing 

Use 

No change Increase 
in monthly in expen- 
expenditure diture 
level level 

Decrease 
in expen¬ 
diture 
level 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

(i) Fuelwood . 


409 

351 

(85-82) 

50 

(12.22) 

8 

(1.96) 

(ii) Fodder 


289 

251 

(86-85) 

32 

(11.07) 

6 

(2.08) 

(iii) Small timber 


418 

326 

(77.99) 

86 

(20.57) 

6 

(1.43) 


Figures in brackets are Percentagea to total in Col.2 


Eighty six per cent of the selected beneficiaries 
reporting use of fuelwood had indicated no change in 
their monthly expenditure following introduction of 
Social Forestry Programme, whereas monthly expen¬ 
diture had reportedly increased for 12 per cent of the 
selected beneficiaries numbering 50. Eight respon¬ 
dents (two per cent) had reported decrease in the 
expenditure on fuelwood. As for fodder, no change 
in the expenditure level was reported by 87 per cent 
of the sample beneficiaries. Increase in the monthly 
expenditure on fodder was reported by eleven per cent 
and only two per cent reported decrease in the monthly 
expenditure level. For small timber, no change in the 
expenditure level was reported by 78 per cent of the 
.sample beneficiaries. Very few, only six, had reported 
decrease in the monthly expenditure on small timber, 
whereas for another 86 (21 per cent) the expenditure 
had reportedly increased. Statewise details are given 
at Annex 6.28. 

Arrangements for distribution of the produce of 
public plantations 

6.29 The plantations on public/panchayat land were 
at a nascent stage and the Evaluation study revealed 
that the produce had not yet started materialising to 
any significant extent. No working arrangements 
worth mentioning for distribution/disposal of the pro¬ 
duce was devised and followed in most of the States, 
flowever, in a few States wh^re distribution/disposa] 


of the produce of plantations on public/panchayat land 
had started to some extent the selected beneficiaries 
gave their reactions to the systems followed. All the 
selected beneficiaries from ffaryana opined that the 
produce were collected and sold, whereas some of the 
respondents from other States reported that anyone 
could use the produce. For small timber use, about 
50 per cent of the respondents from Gujarat reported 
that the plants were given to them on ownership basis. 

Views on implementation of the Programme 

6.30 Two hundred seventeen (50 per cent) res¬ 
pondents were of the view that the Programme was not 
being implemented properly, out of which 101 (47 
per cent) reported that the Programme of public plan¬ 
tations suffered due to lack of protective measnnis. 
According to 90 (41 per cent) selected beneficiaries, 
plantations withered for lack of irrigation facilities. 
All of them wanted irrigation facilities to be provided. 
For effecting improvement in public plantation Pro¬ 
gramme, 92 (42 per cent) respondents sug^sted that 
physical protective measures be taken. Watchman 
should be appointed for proper maintenance of the 
plants, as suggested by 59 (27 per cent) respondents 
and 50 (23 per cent) were in favour of replacing dead 
plants. However, 36 selected beneficiaries, 19 (73 
per cent) from Gujarat, five (71 per cent) from 
Karnataka, eleven (58 per cent) from Tamil Nadu and 
one (14 per cent) from Andhra Pradesh, who were of 
the opinion that the Programme was not being imple¬ 
mented properly could not assign any reasons as to 
what was wrong with its implementation. Neither 
could they offer any suggestions for bringing about 
improvement in the programme implementation. State- 
wise details are given at Annex 6.29. 

6.31 The goal of generation of additional employ¬ 
ment opportunities for rural poor through plantation 
programme on public and panchayat land did not 
achieve results to the desired extent in so far as only 
in nine per cent of 256 selected villages, public planta¬ 
tion programme was taken up, In most of the States, 
panchayats practically played very little role in initiat¬ 
ing plantation programme on community land. What¬ 
ever little progress was achieved in this respect was 
mainly through the efforts of the official agencies. For 
getting five sample beneficiaries per village, in case 
the required number was not available in the sdeefed 
villages, the sampling design was modified for selec¬ 
tion of other landless labour households within a 
radious of five to eight kms. from the selected villages, 
who had worked on wage employment on any public 
plantation programme. Even with such relaxation in 
the sampling procedyre, only ^40 landless Ihbonr 
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households could be selected against the expected sam¬ 
ple size of 1280, about 34 per cent. Employment 
under the Programme contributed to 27 per cent to 
32 per cent of total wage income to the selected bene- 
fieiaries who had worked on public plantations, during 
each of the three years 1981-82 to 1983-84, maxi¬ 


mum number (80 per cent) being employed during 
1982-83, Each of the selected beneficiaries working 
on public plantation during 1983-84 remained employ¬ 
ed for longer period, 147 persondays, as against 126 
and 110 persondays during 1982-83 and 1981-82 
respectively. 



Amex—6.1 


Distribution of landless labour beneficiaries according to sex. Age, Literacy and socitd gfoups. 


State 


Number 

of 

benefi¬ 

ciaries 

selected 

Sex 



Age Groups 



Male 

Femtile 

Upto 25 
years 

Above 25 
years & 
upto 35 
years. 

Above 

35 years 
and upto 
50 years 

Above 

50 years 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


20 

10 

(50.00) 

10 

(50-00) 

7 

(35-00) 

4 

(20 00) 

8 

(40 -00) 

1 

(5-00) 

2. Bihar 

• 

40 

40 

(100.00) 

— 

15 

(37-50) 

14 

(35 -00) 

11 

(27-50) 

— 

3. Gujarat 

• 

39 

28 
(71 79) 

11 

(28-21) 

12 

(30-77) 

10 

(25-64) 

13 

(33-33) 

4 

(10-26) 

4. Haryana 


40 

40 

(100.00) 

-- 

13 

(32-50) 

15 

(37 50) 

12 

(30-00) 

— 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

. 

27 

26 

(96-30) 

1 

(3.70) 

12 

(44-44) 

5 

(18-52) 

7 

(25 -93) 

(11-if) 

6 . Jammu & Kashmir 

• 

28 

28 

(100.00) 

— 

16 

(57-14) 

4 

(14-29) 

6 

(21 -43) 

2 

(7-14) 

7. Karnataka 


35 

21 

(60.00) 

14 

(40 00) 

9 

(25-71) 

21 

(60 00) 

4 

(11 43) 

1 

(2-86) 

8 . Maharashtra 

. 

23 

17 

(73.91) 

6 

(26-09) 

14 

(60-87) 

3 

(13 04) 

6 

(26-09) 


9. Orissa . . 

. 

2 

2 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(50 00) 

1 

(50 00) 

10. Rajasthan 

• 

32 

29 

(90-63) 

3 

(9-38) 

18 

(56-25) 

6 

(18*75) 

8 

(25-00) 


11. Tamil Nadu . 


34 

32 

(9412) 

2 

(5-88) 

8 

(23-53) 

15 

(44-11) 

7 

(20-59) 

4 

(11-76) 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

* ■ 

85 

82 

(96-47) 

3 

(3-53) 

36 

(42-35) 

27 

(31 -76) 

16 

(18-82) 

6 

(7 06) 

13. West Bengal. 


35 

35 

(100.00) 


9 

(25-71) 

10 

(28-57) 

12 

(34-29) 

4 

(11-43^ 

All States 

. 

440 

(100.00) 

390 

(88.64) 

50 

(11.36) 

169 

(38.41) 

134 

(30.45) 

111 
(25-23) 

26 

(5-91) 


N ito ; Fijrrjs in b,-ao!C3ts indicate Percentages to total in Col. 2. 








Annex—6 ■ 1 {ConeU.) 


Literary Standards Social Groups 

State I ■ I 



Illiterate 

Literate 
but below 
Primary 

Primary 
and up 
to 

Matric 

Others 

Schd. 

Castes 

Schd. 

Tribes 

Back¬ 

ward 

castes 

Others 

1 

9 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1. Andhra Pradesh ■ 

16 

4 


_, 

3 

, ■■■ 

11 

6 


(80 00) 

(20-00) 



(15-00) 


(55-00) 

(30-00) 

2. Bihar 

. . 36 

3 

1 


7 

30 

3 

--1 


(90 00) 

(7-50) 

(2 50) 


(17-50) 

(75-00) 

(7-50) 


3. Gujarat 

24 

10 

5 


20 


8 

'Ti 

(61-54) 

(25-64) 

(12 82) 


(51-28) 


GO-51) 

(28-21) 

4. Haryana 

20 

8 

12 


29 

1 

6 

4 

(50 00) 

(20 00) 

(30-00) 


(72-50) 

(2-50) 

(15-00) 

(10 00) 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

12 

2 

13 


11 


2 

14 

(44-44) 

(7-41) 

(48-15) 


(40 74) 


(7-41) 

(51 -85) 

6.Jammu & Kashmir 

15 

2 

9 

2 




28 


(53-51) 

(7 14) 

(32-14) 

(7-14) 




(100-00) 

7. Karnataka 

30 

3 

2 

— 

16 


19 



(85-71) 

(8-57) 

(5-71) 


(45-71) 


(54 29) 


8. Maharashtra 

9 

2 

12 


3 

2 

5 

13 

(39-13) 

(8-70) 

(52-17) 


(13 04) 

(8-70) 

(21-74) 

(56-52) 

9. Orissa 

2 



— 




2 


(100 00) 







(100.00) 

10. Rajasthan 

23 

3 

6 


11 

13 


8 

(71 -88) 

(9-38) 

(18-15) 


(34-38) 

(40-63) 


(25-00) 

11. Tamil Nadu 

18 

12 

4 


11 

— 

23 


(52-94) 

(35-29) 

(11-76) 


(32-35) 


(67-65) 


12. Uttar Pradesh 

51 

18 

16 


28 


20 

37 

(60 00) 

(21-18) 

(18 82) 


(32-94) 


(23-53) 

(43-53) 

13. West Bengal 

22 

3 

10 


17 

12 


6 

(62-88) 

(8-57) 

(28-57) 


(48 57) 

(34 29) 


(17-14) 

All States 

278 

(63-18) 

70 

(15-91) 

90 

(20-45) 

2 

(0-45) 

156 

(35-45) 

58 

(13-18) 

97 

(22-05) 

129 

(29.32) 


Note; Figures in brackets indicate percentages to total in Col.2 










Annex-6-2 


Distribution of landless labour beneficiaries according to principal occupations 


State 

Number of beoe- 
heiaries selected 

Mainly cultiva¬ 
tors 

Agricultural 

labour 

Non-Agril labour 
(unskilled) 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh .... 

20 

2 

12 


6 



(10 00) 

(60-00) 


(30-00) 

2. Bihar .... 

40 

_ 

1 

38 

1 




(2 50) 

(95-00) 

(2,-50) 

3. Gujarat .... 

39 


21 

13 

5 



(53 85) 

(33-33) 

(12-82) 

4. Haryana .... 

40 


1 

39 





(2-50) 

(97 50) 


5. Himachal Pradesh 

27 

5 

2 

19 

1 



(18 52) 

(7-41) 

(70-37) 

(3-70) 

6 . Jammu & Kashmii- 

28 

21 

__ 

2 

5 



(75 00) 


(7-14) 

(17-86) 

7. Karnataka .... 

35 

_ 

34 

— 

1 




(97-14) 


(2-86) 

8 . Maharashtra .... 

23 

6 

16 

— 

1 



(26.09) 

(69.56) 


(4.35) 

.9. Orissa .... 

2 

-- 

_ 

2 






100 -00) 


10. Rajasthan .... 

. 32 

8 

1 

18 

5 



(25 00) 

(3 13) 

(56-25) 

(5.63) 

11. Tamil Nadu .... 

34 

4 

30 

— 

— 



(11-76) 

(88-24) 



12. Uttar Pradesh .... 

85 

6 

18 

55 

6 



(7-06) 

(21-18) 

(64-71) 

(7-06) 

13. West Bengal .... 

33 

2 

32 


. 1 


(5-71) 

(91 43) 


(2-86) 

All States 

440 

54 

(12.27) 

168 

(33.18) 

186 

(42.27) 

'32 

(7.28) 


Note ; Figures in bruckcls indictite percentages to total in Col. 2. 








Annex . 0 -3 


Dbtributioa of landless labour beneficiaries aceordMe to subsidiary occupations. 


State 

Number 
of benefi¬ 
ciaries 
selected 

Cultiva¬ 

tion 

owner/ 

tenant 

Agi-1. 

labour 

Non- 

agrl. 

labour 

D.iiry 

farming 

Cattle 

rearing 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

20 

4 

(20 00 ) 

7 

(35 00) 

3 

(15 00 ) 

— 

— 

3 

(15 00 ) 

2. Bihar .... 

40 

— 

37 
(92 5) 

2 

(5 00) 

— 

— 

1 

(2-50) 

3. Gujarat .... 

39 ' 

5 

(12 82 ) 

(2-56) 

13 

(33-33) 

— 

— 

2 

(5 13) 

4. Haryana .... 

40 


19 

(47-50) 

— 

17 

(42 50) 

3 

(7 50) 

1 

(2 50) 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

27 

10 

(37 04) 

— 

8 

(29-63) 

— 

— 

1 

(3-70) 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 

28 

6 

(21 43) 

— 

15 

(53-57) 

— 

1 

(3-57) 

3 

(10-71) 

7. Karnataka .... 

35 

28 

(80 00 ) 

— 

4 

(11-43) 

— 

— 

— 

8 . Maharashtra .... 

23 

— 

7 

(30-43) 

— 

2 

( 8 - 69 ) 

— 

— 

9. Orissa .... 

2 

— 

2 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. Rajasthan .... 

32 

15 

(46-88) 

2 

(6-25) 

10 

(31 25) 

— 

(15 63^) 

— 

11. Tamil Nadu .... 

34 

— 

4 

(11-76) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12. Uttar Pradesh .... 

85 

18 

(21 18) 

10 

(11-76) 

16 

(18-82) 

— 

1 

(1 18 

1 

(V18) 

13. West Bengal . . , 

35 

10 

(28-57) 

(5'71) 

— 

— 

— 


All States .... 440 96 

(21-82) 

Note : Figures in brackets indicate Percentages to total in Col. 2. 

91 

(20-68) 

71 

(16-14) 

19 

(4-32) 

10 
(2 27) 

12 

(2-72) 












Em^sncot OB different sites 


State 

Number oi 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 
selected 

wumoer reporting employment on 




Panchayat 

Road side 

Along Rly. Canal site Tank bed 

Track 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Andhra Pradesh ■ 

20 

— 

10 

(50-00) 

— 

— 

— 

10 

(50 00) 

2. Bihar 

40 

— 

40 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

— 

5 

(12-50) 

3. Gujarat 

39 


39 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

— 


4. Haryana 

40 


40 

(100 00) 

18 

(45 -00) 

2 

(5-00) 

— 

— 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

27 


5 

(18-52) 

— 

— 

— 

'27 

(100-00) 

6. Jammu h Kashmir 

28 

— 

12 

(42-86) 

— 

20 

(71 -43) 

— 

5 

(17-86) 

7. Karnataka 

35 

— 

5 

(14-29) 

— 

— 

n'**' 

(31-43) 

(88-57) 

8. Maharashtra 

23 


20 

(86-96) 

— 


— 

3 

(13-04) 

9. Orissa 

2 

— 

— 

—* 

— 

— 

2 

(100 00) 

10. Rajastlian 

32 

6 

(18-75) 

28 

(87-50) 



— 

— 

11. Tamil Nadu 

34 

22 

(64-71) 

3 

(8-82) 


(14-70 

— 

4 

(11-76) 

12. Uttar Pradesh . 8 

85 

80 

(94-12) 

14 

(16-47) 

*— 


— 

9 

(10-59) 

13. WestBengal 

35 


20 

(57 14) 



5 

(14-29) 

30 

(85-71) 

All States 

440 

108 

(24-55) 

236 

(53-64) 

18 

(4-09) 

27 
(6 14) 

16 

(3-64) 

126 

(28-64) 


Note ; PifiMsinb^askatsaro parcantages to total in Col. 2. 







Annex 6-5 

Ytan of fint nd subteqaeot employmeat 


Number employed in one year Number employed in first Yearwise Total Total num- 


State . - . . year and subsequent year ■ . ----- - . --bcr of 



1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 - 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1,980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

selected 

beneficia* 

ries' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. Andhra Pradesh ■ 

— 

— 

16 

(80 00) 

— 

— 

4 

(20 00) 


— 

20 

(100 00) 

20 

2. Bihar 

— 

— 

4 

(10- 00) 

— 

20 

(50 00) 

16 

(40-00) 

— 

20 

(50-00) 

20 

(50 00) 

40 

3. Gujarat 

— 

2 

(5 13) 

— 

12 

(30 77) 

25 

(64-10) 

—* 

12 

(30-77) 

27 

(69-23) 


39 

4. Haryana 

— 

— 

— 

(17-50) 

33 

(82 50) 

— 

7 

(17-50) 

33 

(82-50) 

— 

40 

S. Himachal Pradesh 

— 

—* 

— 

11 

(40-74) 

16 

(59-26) 

— 

11 

(40-74) 

16 

(59-26) 

— 

27 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 

— 

— 

16 

(57-14) 


— 

12 

(42 86) 

— 

—* 

28 

(100 00) 

28 

7. Karnataka 

— 

5 

(14'28) 

5 

(14-28) 

— 

20 

(57 14) 

5 

(14-28) 

— 

25 

(71-43) 

10 

(28-57) 

35 

8. Maharashtra 


— 

11 

(47 83) 

— 

— 

12 

(52-17) 

— 

— 

23 

(100-00) 

23 

9. Orissa 

— 

2 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

(100 00) 

— 

2 

10. Rajasthan 

— 

— 

15 

(46-87) 

4 

(12 50) 

(3-12) 

12 

(37 50) 

4 

(12-50) 

(3-12) 

27 

(84-37) 

32 

11. Tamil Nadu 

— 

29 
(76 47) 

— 

— 

5 

(14 70) 

-- 

— 

34 

(100-00) 

— 

34 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

— 


31 

(36-47) 

— 

30 

(35-29) 

24 

(28-23) 


30 

(35-29) 

55 

(64-71) 

85 

13. West Bengal 


30 

(85-71) 

— 

— 

5 

(14 28) 


— 

35 

(100-00) 


35 

All States 

— 

68 

(15-4) 

98 

(22-3) 

34 

(7-7) 

155 

(35-2) 

85 

(19-3) 

34 

(7-7) 

223 

(50-7) 

183 

(41-6) 

440 


Note,: Figures in bradcets are Percentages to total in Cot. 11. 
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A/tnex. 6-6 


Proportion of male/female family members employed on Social Forestry 


Percentage of adult family members employed on Social Forestry 


Male Female 



House¬ 

hold 

Repor¬ 

ting 

Mate 

Adult 

Less 

than 

25% 

25 to 
less 
than 
50% 

50 to 
less 
than 
75% 

75 to 
less 
than 
100% 

100% 

House¬ 

hold 

Repor¬ 

ting 

Female 

Adult 

Less 

than 

25% 

25 to 
less 
than 
50% 

50 to 
less 
than 
75% 

75 to 
less 
than 
100% 

00% 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

18 

— 

4 

(22-22) 

4 

(22 -22) 

— 

8 

(44-44) 

20 

— 

— 

9 

(45 00) 

— 

3 

(15-00) 

2. Bihar 

40 

-- 

2 

(5 00) 

10 

(25- 00 ) 

— 

(70-(W) 

39 

— 

— 

7 

(17-95) 

— 

(7-69) 

3. Gujarat 

38 

2 

(5'26) 

3 5 

(7 89) (13 -16) 

— 

22 

(57-89) 

38 

— 

3 

(7-89) 

5 

(13-16) 

■ — 

8 

(21-05) 

4. Haryana 

40 

-- 

3 

(7 50) 

19 

(47 50) 

— 

18 

(45-00) 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

(12-50) 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

26 

— 

6 9 

(23 08) (34-621 


11 

(42-3r 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(3-85) 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 

28 

4 

(14-29) 

9 

(.32-14) 

8 

(28 -57) 

— 

7 

(25-00) 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7. Karnataka 

34 

— 

2 

(5 88) 

6 

(17-65) 

1 

(2-94) 

15 

(44-12) 

35 

— 

2 

(5-71) 

10 

(28-57) 

— 

8 

(22-86) 

8. Maharashtra 

23 

— 

(21 -74) 

7 

(30-4.3) 

—4 

8 

(34-78) 

20 

1 

(5-00) 

2 

(10-00) 

4 

(20-00) 

. — 

6 

(30-00) 

9. Orissa , 

2 

— 

— 

1 

(50 00) 

— 

1 

(50-00) 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. Rajasthan . 

32 

— 

11 

(34-38) 

11 

(34-38) 

— 

7 

(21-88) 

32 

— 

1 

(313) 

2 

(6-25) 

— 

2 

(6-25) 

11. Tamil Nadu 

34 

I 

(2-94) 

4 

(11-76) 

8 

(23-53) 

—4 

20 

(58-82) 

32 

— 

— 

4 

(12-50) 

_ 

5 

(15-63) 

12. Uttar Pradesh . 

85 

-- 

9 

(10 59) 

23 

(32-94) 

— 

45 

(52-94) 

84 

— 

(1 19) 

— 

— 

2 

(2-38) 

13 . West Bengal . , 

35 

—■ 

5 

(14-29) 

10 

(28 57) 

1 

(2 86) 

19 

(54 29) 

.33 

— 

— 

3 

(9-09) 

— 

3 

(9 09) 

All States 

435 

7 

(1 61) 

63 

(14-48) 

126 

(28-97) 

2 

(0 46) 

209 

(48-05) 

426 

1 

(0-23) 

9 

(2-11) 

44 

(10-33) 

— 

46 

(10 80) 


Note ; Figures in brackets in Cols. 3 to 7 arc percentages to total in Col. 2. 
Figures in brackets in Col. 9 to 13 are percentages to total in Col. S. 
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Beneflts accrncd and likely to accrae ia faturc. 




No. of 
selected 
Benefi¬ 
ciaries 

No. reporting bonc- 

1 

No. reporting type of benefits accruing 



State 




No 

exploita 

tion 

Fuel Fodder 

- wood easily 

easily ayailablt 
available 

Others 


Accruing 

Not ate wages 

accruing availa- and 

bility regular 

ofem- payment 
ployment 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 0 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

20 

20 

(100 00) 

— 

11 

(55 00) 

20 

(100 00) 

1 

(5 -00) 

1 

5.00) 

— 

1 

(5 00) 

2. 

Bihar .... 

40 

40 

(100 00) 

— 

26 

(65 00) 

19 

(47-50) 


— 

— 

—* 

3. 

Gujarat 

39 

39 

(100 00) 

— 

36 

(92 31) 

17 

(43 59) 

6 

(15-38) 

11 

(28-21) 

— 

9 

(23.08) 

4. 

Haryana 

40 

40 

(100 00) 


37 

(92 50) 

21 

(52 50) 

5 

(12 50) 

— 



5. 

Himach-'l P.-adesh 

27 

27 

(100 00) 

— 

25 

(92-59) 

1 

(3 -70) 

— 

16 

(59 26) 

20 

(74-07) 

2 

(7.41) 

6. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

28 

28 

(100 00) 

— 

28 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(3-57) 

7, 

Karnataka 

35 

35 

(100 00) 

— 

34 

(97-14) 

25 
(71 -43) 

6 

(7-14) 

6 

(7-14) 

— 

2 

(5-71) 

8. 

Maharashtra . 

23 

23 

(100 00) 

— 

21 

(91 -30) 

8 

(34-78) 

5 

(21 74) 

3 

(13 04) 

— 

2 

(1-70) 

9. 

Orissa .... 

2 

2 

(100 00) 

— 

2 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. 

Rajasthan 

32 

32 

(100 00) 

— 

(87 50* 

12 

(37-50) 

15 

(46-88) 

(3-13) 

10 

(31 -25) 

4 

(12.50) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu . 

34 

34 

(100 00) 

— 

24 

(70-59) 

(17-65) 

6 

(17-65) 

(2 94) 

1 

(2-94 

1 

(2.94) 

12. 

Uttar Pradesh 

85 

85 

(100 00) 


76 

(89-41) 

26 

(30 59) 

(1 18) 

9 

(10 59) 

6 

(7 06) 

25 

(29.41) 

13. 

West Bengal , 

35 

35 

(100 00) 


35 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All States .... 

440 

440 

(100 00) 


383 

(87-05) 

155 
(35 23) 

45 

(10-23) 

48 

(10 91) 

37 
(8 41) 

47 

(10.68) 


Note : (i) Figures in brackets in Cols. 3 to 10 are {Percentages to total in Col. 2, 


Annexure—6'6 {Condd.) 


No, reporting type No. reporting type of future benefits 

of benefits acnuing expected 

State -- 




Number 

reporting 

future 

benefits 

expected 

More 

and 

easy 

availa¬ 

bility 

of 

fuelwood 

More 

and 

easy 

availa¬ 

bility 

of 

fodder 

Easy 

availa¬ 

bility 

of 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Higher 

wage 

rates 

Others 


1 

' 11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

16 

11 

(68 -75) 

3 

(18 -75) 

(43 -15) 

2 

(12 -50) 

5 

(31 -25) 

2. 

Bihar 

40 

31 

(77 -50) 

16 

(40-00) 

28 

(70 -00) 

8 

(20-00) 

9 

(22-50) 

3, 

Gujarat .... 

39 

30 

(76 -92) 

5 

(12-82) 

23 

(58 -97) 

11 

(28 -21) 

13 

(33-33) 

4. 

Haryana 

40 

7 

(17-50) 

13 

(32 -50) 

20 

(50 -00) 

25 

(62 -50) 

2 

(5-00) 

5, 

Himachal Pradesh 

27 

26 

(96-30) 

27 

(100 -00) 

24 

(88 -89) 

— 

1 

(3 -70) 

6. 

Jammu 8c Kashmir 

28 

28 

(100 -00) 

24 

(85 -71) 

25 

(89 -29) 

— 

5 

(17 -86) 

7. 

Karnataka 

•. . . . 34 

28 

(82 -35) 

2 

(5-88) 

34 

(100-00) 

16 

(47-06) 

8 

(23 -53) 

8 . 

Maharashtra 

23 

19 

(82-61) 

6 

(26 -09) 

4 

(17 -39) 

— 

16 

(69 -57) 

9. 

Orissa .... 

2 

1 

(50 00) 

— 

1 

(50 -00) 

— 

— 

10. 

Rhjasthan . . 

32 

21 

(65 -63) 

20 

(62 -50) 

21 

(65 -63) 

15 

(46 -88) 

13 

(40-64) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu 

26 

15 

(57 -69) 

4 

(15-38) 

5 

(19 -23) 

5 

(19-23) 

4 

(15-38) 

12. 

Uttar Pradesh . 

85 

84 

(98 -92) 

54 

(63 -53) 

12 

(14-12) 

— 

48 

(56-47) 

13 

West Bengal 

35 

24 
(68 -57) 

17 

(48 -57) 

15 

(14 -29) 

— 

7 

(20 -00) 

All Swtes. 

427 

325 

191 

209 

82 

131 




(76-11) 

(44-73) 

(48 -95) 

(19 -20) 

(30-68) 


Note : (i) Figures in brackets Cols. 3 to 10 are percentages to toul in Col. 2. 

(ii) Figures in brackets in Cols. 12 to Ifi are percentages to rotal in Col. 11. 
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Annex. 6-9 

SoNKM aid arallabiUty offtadwood 



State 

Number 

reporting 

sources 



Before 





Local 

market 

Fields From 

of nearby 

employer/ Forests 
landlord 

From 

pasture/ 

grazing 

land 

Others 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

. 19 

— 

4 

(21.05) 

12 

(63-13) 

(5-26) 

4 

(21-03) 

2. 

Bihar . 

. 40 



4 

(100-00) 


1 

(2-50) 

3. 

Opjarat. 

. 39 

(3 13) 

7 

(17 -93) 

33 

(84-62) 

— 

4 

(10-26) 

4. 

Haryana. 

. 21 

— 

— 

21 

(100-00) 

— 

16 

(76-19) 

3. 

Himachal Pradesh 

. 27 

— 

— 

27 

(100-00) 

— 

8 

(29-63) 

6. 

Jammu Sc Kashmir 

. 28 

13 

(46-43) 


9 

(32-14) 

— 

21 

(73-10) 

7. 

Karnataka .... 

. 33 

—• 

4 

(11.43) 

(2-8^ 

— 

37 

(103-71) 

8. 

Maharashtra .... 

. 23 

(4-si 


19 

(82-61) 

— 

4 

(17-39) 

9. 

Orissa 

2 




2 

(100-00) 

an- 

10. 

Riuaathan 

. . 32 

4 

(12-30) 

3 

(9-38) 

29 

(90-63) 

(15-63) 

(13-63) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu .... 

..... 34 

(8-82) 

10 

(29-41) 

24 

(70-59) 

— 

8 

(23-33) 

12 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

. 74 

11 

(14-8Q 

8 

(10-81) 

58 

(78-38) 

6 

(8*11) 

21 

(28-38) 

13. 

West Bengal .... 

. 33 

(5*71) 

— 

23 

(71 -43) 

(8-5^ 

8 

(22-86) 

All States. 

. 409 

36 

(8-80) 

36 

(8-80) 

298 

(72-8Q 

17 

(4-13) 

137 

(33-43) 


Note : Figures in brackets indicate percentages to total in CoL 2. 
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Annex. 6 -9 (Concld.) 


State 

Local 

market 

After 

Field of From 

Employer/ near by 
landlord forests 

From 

pasture/ 

grazing 

land 

Others 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Andhra Pradesh .... 

. 

4 

12 

1 

4 



(21-05) 

(63-15) 

(5 -26) 

(21-05) 

2. Bihar. 

— 


40 


1 




(100 -00) 


(2-50) 

3. Gujarat. 

2 

7 

34 


4 


(5 13) 

(17-95) 

(87-18) 


(10 -26) 

4. Haryana. 

— 


21 

_ 

16 




(100 -00) 


(76 -19) 

S. Himachal Pradesh .... 


- — 

27 


9 




(100 -00) 


(33 -33) 

6. Jammu & Kashmir .... 

13 

_ 

9 


21 


(46 -43) 


(32-14) 


(75 -00) 

7. Karnataka. 

^ ^ ^ , _ 


5 

_ 

33 




(14 -29) 


(94 -29) 

8. Maharashtra. 

. . . . 1 

__ 

19 

_ 

4 


(4 35) 


(82-61) 


(17-39) 

9. Orissa. 

• • • 




2 






(100 -00) 

10. Rajasthan. 

4 

3 

29 

5 

5 


(12 50) 

(9 -38) 

(90 -63) 

(15-63) 

(15 -63) 

11. Tamil Nadu . . , . , 

3 

10 

22 


10 


(8 >82) 

(29 -41) 

(64-71) 


(29 -41) 

12. Uttar Pradesh ...... 

10 

8 

59 

4 

22 


(13 -51) 

(10-81) 

(79 -73) 

(5 -41) 

(29 -73) 

13. West Bengal. 

. . . . 2 


25 

3 

8 


(5 -71) 


(71 -43) 

(8 -57) 

(22 -86) 

All States. 

. . . . 35 

32 

302 

13 

139 


(8 56) 

(7 -82) 

(73 -84) 

(3 -18) 

(33 -99) 


Note : Figures ia bractets indicate percealages to total in Col. 2. 
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Akux, 6-10 

Sources of ewItabUity of Fodder 

Number Before 

State reportinj —- . .. — - - --r—— 

any Local Field of From From Others 

source Market employer/ nearby pasture 

landlord forests grazing 
land 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


1. Andhra Pradesh. 7 — 1 1 2 3 

(14-29) (14-29) (28-57) (42-86) 

2. Bihar. 23 — 4 5 19 2 

(17-39) (21-74) (47-50) (5-00) 

3. Gujarat . 23 — 11 — 6 5 

(28-21) (15-38) (12-82) 

4. Haryana. 28 — 21 1 11 7 

(75 -00) (3 -57) (39 -29) (25 -00) 

5. Himachal Pradesh. 26 4 — 26 — 8 

(15-38) (100-00) (30-77) 

6. Jammu & Kashmir. 28 11 — 8 — 27 

(39-29) (28-57) (96-43) 

7. Karnataka. 21 2 1 — 11 13 

(9-52) (4-76) (52-38) (61-90) 

8. Maharashtra. 13 5 — 3 6 1 

(21-74) (13-04) (26-09) (4-35) 

9. Orissa. 2 — 2 — — — 

(100-00) 

10. Rajasthan. 26 2 2 18 14 5 

(7-69) {7-69) (69-23) (53-85) (19-23) 

11. Tamil Nadu. 13 1 2 6 6 2 

(7-69) (15-38) (46-15) (46-15) (15-38) 

12. Uttar Pradesh. 65 4 6 48 V 17 

(6-15) (9-23) (73-85) (13-85) (26-13) 

13. West Bengal. 14 2 — 6 — 3 

(14-29) (42-86) (35-71) 

All States . 289 31 50 122 84 95 

(10-73) (17-30) (42-21) (29-07) (32-87) 


Notes : Figures in brackets indicate perdentages to total in C^l. 2. 
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Anney fi.lfl (.Covcid.) 


After 


State 

Local Market 

Fields of 
employer/ 
landlord 

From nearby/ 
forests 

From pasture 
grazing land 

Others 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1, Andhra Pradesh 

. 

1 

(14.29) 

1 

(14.29) 

2 

(28 .57) 

3 

(42 .86) 

2. Bihar 

. 

4 

(10 .00) 

5 

(12.50) 

19 

(47 .50) 

2 

(5.00) 

3. Gujarat 

. . . - 

11 

(28.21) 


7 

(17.95) 

5 

(12.82) 

4. Haryana 

— 

21 

(75 .00) 

1 

(3 .57) 

11 

(39 .29) 

7 

(25.00) 

5. Himachal Pradesh . 

. . . 4 

(15.38) 


25 

(96.15) 


8 

(30.77) 

6. Jammu & Kashmir . 

11 

(39 .29) 

— 

8 

(28.57) 


27 

(96.43) 

7. Karnataka 

2 

(9.52) 


1 

(4 .76) 

10 

(47.62) 

13 

(61 .90) 

8. Maharashtra . 

5 

(21.74) 

— 

3 

(13.04) 

6 

(26.09) 

1 

(4.35) 

9. Orissa 

. , s - 

2 

(100.00) 


— 

— 

10. Rajasthan 

3 

(11.54) 

1 

(3 .85) 

17 

(65.38) 

12 

(46.15) 

9 

(34.62) 

11. Tamil Nadu . 

1 

(7.69) 

3 

(23 .08) 

7 

(53 .85) 

6 

(46.15) 

2 

(15.38) 

12. Uttar Pradesh . 

4 

(6.15) 

6 

(9.23) 

48 

(73 .85) 

7 

(10.77) 

18 

(27.69) 

13. West Bengal 

2 

(14.29) 

* - 

6 

(42 .86) 


5 

(35.71) 

All States. 

32 

(11.07) 

49 

(16.96) 

122 

(42.21) 

80 

(27.68) 

100 
(34 .60) 


Note : Figures in brackets indicate percentages to total in Col, 2. 


i 


27—283 PC/?? 
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Annex. 6.11 


Sonrecii of availability of Small Timber 



State 



Number 
repwting 
any source 

Local 

Market 

Field of 

employer/ 

landlord 

Before 

From 

nearby 

forests 

From 
pasture/ 
grazing, land 

Others 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

• 

• 

20 

7 

(35.00) 

4 

(20.00) 

6 

(30.00) 

— 

3 

(15.00) 

2. 

Bihar 



40 

1 

(2.«)) 

— 

39 

(97.50) 

- • 

— 

3. 

Gujarat 



39 

7 

(17.95) 

6 

(15.38) 

19 

(48.72) 

— 

3 

a.69) 

4, 

Haryana . 

« 

• 

34 

34 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

6 

(17.65) 

5. 

Himachal Pradesh 


• 

27 



26 

(96.30) 

— 

4 

(14.81) 

6. 

Jammu & Kashmir 


• 

28 

28 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7. 

Karnataka 


• 

35 

29 

(82.86) 

1 

(2.86) 


— 

5 

(14.29) 


Maharashtra 



23 

10 

(43.48) 

— 

12 

(52.17) 

— 

(4.35) 

9. 

Orissa 


• 

2 

2 

(100.00) 


• - 

- * 

— 

10. 

Rajasthan . 


« 

21 

13 

(61.90) 

1 

(4.76) 

16 

(76.19) 

(4.76) 

— 

11. 

Tamil Nadu 

« 


33 

20 

(60.61) 

3 

(9.09) 

9 

(27.27) 


1 

(3.03) 

12. 

Uttar Pradesh . 



85 

25 

(29.41) 

• — 

20 

(23.53) 

— 

40 

(47.06) 

13. 

West Bengal 



31 

(9.68) 

— 

19 

(61.29) 

— 

9 

(29.03) 

All States 

• 

• 

418 

179 

(42.82) 

15 

(3.59) 

166 

(39.71) 

1 

(0.24) 

72 

(17.22) 


Note: Figures in brackets indicate percentages to total in Col 2. 
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Amex, 6.11 (Concld.) 


After 


State 

Local Market 

Field of 

employer/ 

landlord 

From nearby 
forests 

From pa.sturc/ 
grazing land 

Others 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1, Andhra Pradesh 

7 

(35 .00) 

4 

(20.00) 

6 

(30.00) 

— 

3 

(15.00) 

2. Bihar. 

1 

(2.50) 


39 

(97.50) 

-- 

... 

3. Gujarat .... 

8 

(20.51) 

7 

(17.95) 

19 

(48.72) 


3 

(7.69) 

4. Haryana. 

34 

(100.00) 

— 


■ “ 

6 

(17.65) 

5 Himachal Pradesh . 

. - 


26 

(96.30) 

— 

5 

(18.52) 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 

28 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

• - 

— 

7. Karnataka .... 

25 • 

(71.43) 

. - 

5 

(14.29) 

— 

5 

(14.291) 

8. Maharashtra .... 

10 

(43 .48) 

— 

12 

(52.17) 


(4.35', 

9. Orissa. 

1 

(50.00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. Rajasthan .... 

13 

(61 .90) 

1 

(4.76) 

16 

(76.19) 

1 

(4.76) 


11. Tamil Nadu .... 

19 

(57 .57) 

3 

(9 .09) 

9 

(27 .27) 


2 

(6.06) 

12. Uttar Pradesh .... 

25 

(29.41) 


20 

(23.53) 

- 

40 

(47.06) 

13. West Bengal .... 

. -- 

- ” 

8 

(25.81) 


6 

(19.35) 

All States .... 

171 

(40.91) 

15 
(3.59) 

160 
(38 .28) 

1 

(0.24) 

71 

(16.99) 

Note: -Figures in brackets indicate 

percentages to total in Col. 

2. 
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t<'amiiy members going out to fetch fuelwood/fodder 


State 


Number 
reporting 
use of 
fuel wood 


No reporting family memberwise 


Self 

Wife 

Children 

Other 

relatives 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


19 

12 

2 

2 

6 




(63.16) 

(10.53) 

(10.53) 

(31.58) 

2. Bihar 

, ^ 

40 

12 

30 

6 

10 




(30.00) 

(75 .00) 

(15.00) 

(25 .00) 

3. Gujarat 

■ • • 

39 

16 

17 

3 

9 




(41.03) 

(43 .59) 

(7.69) 

(23,08) 

4. Haryana 

• ■ . 

21 

— 

21 


2 





(100.00) 


(9.52) 

5. Himachal Pradesh . 

• • ■ 

27 

19 

3 

4 

12 




(70.37) 

(11.11) 

(14.81) 

(44.44) 

6, Jammu & Kaslimir . 


28 

26 

2 

4 

14 




(92 .86) 

(7.14) 

(14.29) 

(50.00) 

7, Karnataka 

« 

35 

24 

16 

1 

14 




(68.57) 

(45 .71) 

(2.86) 

(40,00) 

8. Maharashtra . 

• » • 

23 

11 

6 

1 

6 




(47 .83) 

(26 .09) 

(4 .35) 

(26.09) 

9. Orissa 

* , , 

2 

— 

2 

— 






(100.00) 



10. Rajasthan . . 

• • • 

32 

11 

24 

9 

6 




(34.38) 

(75 .00) 

(28.13) 

(18.75) 

11. Tamil Nadu , , 

• • « 

34 

17 

21 

1 

s 




(50.00) 

(61.76) 

(2 .94) 

(23 .53) 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

• » • 

74 

27 

53 

5 

7 




(36 .49) 

(71.62) 

(6 .76) 

(22.97) 

13. West Bengal 

♦ « • 

35 

13 

25 

3 

4 




(37.14) 

(71.43) 

(8.57) 

(8.57) 

All States 


409 

188 

230 

39 

107 

,* , , .... .._ 

. __....... 

_ 

(45 .97) 

(56.23) 

(9.54) 

(26.16) 


Note(ii) Figures in brackets under OjIs. 3 to 6 are percentages to Coi. 2. 

(ii) Figures in brackets under Cols. 8 to 11 are percentages to Col. 7. 
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fuiil; MMken ivllt to fetdi fnelwood/foditer 


An/tex,'-^6 .1^ 



State 


Number 
reporting 
use of 
fodder 

Self 

No reporting family memberwise 

Wife Children 

1 

Other 

relatives 


1 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh .... 


7 

3 

(42.86) 


3 

(42.86) 

1 

(14.29) 

2. 

Bihar. 


23 

9 

(39.13) 

7 

(30.43) 

U 

(47.83) 

5 

(21.74) 

3. 

Gujarat. 


23 

11 

(47 .83) 

14 

(60.87) 

— 

2 

(8 JO) 

4. 

Haryana. 


28 

1 

(3 .57) 

24 

(85 .71) 

3 

(10.71) 

■— 

4. 

Himachal Pradesh .... 


26 

19 

(73.08) 

3 

(11.54) 

4 

(15.38) 

11 

(42.31) 

6. 

Jammu & Kashmir .... 


28 

25 

(89.29) 

2 

(7.14) 

4 

(14.29) 

14 

(50.00) 

7. 

Karnataka. 


21 

19 

(90.48) 

4 

(19.05) 

3 

(14.29) 

9 

(42.86) 

8. 

Maharashtra. 


13 

7 

(53 .85) 

1 

(7.69) 

2 

(15.38) 

4 

(30.77) 

9. 

Orissa. 


2 

2 

(100.00) 

— 

— 


10. 

Rajasthan. 


26 

12 

(46.15) 

18 

(69.23) 

9 

(34.62) 

2 

(7 .69) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu. 


13 

5 

(38.46) 

8 

(61.54) 


5 

(38.46) 

12. 

Uttar Pradesh..... 


05 

21 

(32.31) 

41 

(63 .08) 

3 

(4.61) 

14 

(21 .54) 

13. 

West Bengal. 


14 

3 

5 

2 

2 





(21.43) 

(35.71) 

(14.29) 

(14.29) 

All 

States. 


289 

137 

(47.40) 

127 

(43 .94) 

44 

(15.22) 

69 

(23 .88) 


Note:- ■ (i) Figures in brackets under Cols. 3 to 6 are percentages to Col. 2. 

(ii) Figures in brackets under Cols. 8 to 11 are percentages to Col. 7. 
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Annex. — 6-13 

distance traTelled for fetching fuclwood/fodder 


No report iuj distance ti-iveiled for fetching fuelwood 


No, Before After 

Stale reported —■——.—•—.—.—■—■—•—.—■—c—.—.— —.—^—.—.—.—,—.—c—,—,—, 




Use of 
fuelwood 

Less than 
one K.m. 

Between 

land 

3 kms. 

Beyond 

3 Kms. 

Less than 
one Km, 

Between 

land 

3 kms. 

Beyond 

3 Kras. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Andlua Pradesh 

19 

7 

(36 84) 

12 

(68 16) 

— 

7 

(36-84) 

12 

(63 16) 

— 

2. 

Bihar .... 

40 

13 

(32 50) 

20 

(50 00) 

7 

(17 50) 

13 

(32 50) 

20 

(50 00) 

7 

(17-50) 

3. 

Gujarat .... 

39 

18 

(46 15) 

14 

(35 00) 

7 

(17 95) 

18 

(46-15) 

14 

(35-00) 

7 

(17 95) 

4. 

Haryana 

21 

5 

(23 81) 

16 

(76 19) 

— 

5 

(23-81) 

16 

(76 19) 

■ — 

5. 

Himachal Prttdcsh 

27 

12 

(44.44) 

10 

(37 04) 

5 

(18-52) 

3 

(11-11) 

18 

(66 67) 

6 

(2'2 22) 

6 . 

Jammu & Kashmir 

28 

14 

(50 00) 

14 

(50 00) 

— 

14 

(50 00) 

14 

(50-00) 

— 

7. 

Karnataka 

35 

4 

(11 43) 

25 

(71 43) 

6 

(17-14) 

4 

(11 43) 

30 

(85 71) 

1 

(2-86) 

8. 

Maharashtra 

23 

2 

(8-69) 

20 

(86 96) 

1 

(4-35) 

-> 

(8 69) 

20 

(86 96) 

1 

(4-35) 

9. 

Orissa .... 

2 

1 

(50 00) 

1 

(50 00) 

— 

1 

(50-00) 

1 

(30-00) 

— 

10. 

Rajasthan 

32 

— 

22 

(6S 75) 

10 

(31-25) 

— 

21 

(65-63) 

1 

(34 38) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu 

34 

10 

(29 41) 

10 

(29 41) 

14 

(41-18) 

6 

(17-65) 

14 

(41-18) 

14 

(41 18) 

12. 

Uttar Pradesh . 

74 

7 

(9 46) 

53 

(71 62) 

14 

(18-92) 

7 

(9-46) 

53 

(71-62) 

14 

(18 92) 

13. 

West Bengal 

35 

5 

(14 29) 

15 

(42 86) 

15 

(42-86) 

5 

(14-29) 

15 

(52 68) 

15 

(42-86) 

All States .... 

4(»9 

98 

(23 96) 

232 
(.56 72) 

79 

(19-32) 

85 

(20 7.8) 

248 ' 
(60 64) 

, ^ 

(18-58) 


Note I (0 Pigures in brackets in Cols. 3 to 8 indictilc Percentages to total in (>>. 1.2. 
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Amux.—S 13 (Coneld.) 


No reporting distancje travelled tor Ibtddng fodder 



—- 

reporting 

Before 

After 

State 

use of ■■ t ~. 






fodder 

Less than 
onekms. 

Between 
land3 kms. 

Beyond 

3 kms. 

Less than 
onekms. 

Between 
land 3 kms. 

Beyond 
•3 kms. 


1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

7 

(57 li 

3 

(42-86) 

— 

4 

(57-14) 

3 

(42 86) 

— 

i. 

Bihar. 

23 

11 

(47-83) 

9 

(39 13) 

3 

(13-04) 

11 

(47-83) 

9 

(39 13) 

3 

(13 04) 

3. 

Gujarat . . . . 

23 

(21-74) 

It 

(47 83) 

7 

(30-43) 

(21-74) 

11 

(47-83) 

7 

(30 43) 

4. 

Haryana. 

28. 

21 

(73 00) 

7 

(25-00) 

— 

21 

(75 00) 

7 

(25 00) 

— 

5. 

Himachal Pradesh 

26 

11 

(42-31) 

10 

(38-46) 

5 

(19 23) 

(11 

18 

(69-23) 

5 

(19 23) 

6. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

28 

18 

(64-29) 

10 

(35-71) 

— 

18 

(64 29) 

10 

(35-71) 

— 

7. 

Karnataka .... 

21 

2 

(9-52) 

15 

(71 -43) 

4 

(19-05) 

(9-52) 

16 

06 19) 

(14-29) 

8. 

Maharashtra . . . 

13 

3 

(23-08) - 

3 

(38-46) 

3 

(38-46) 

3 

(23-08) 

5 

(38-46) 

5 

(38-46) 

9. 

Orissa. 

2 

2 ' 
(too 00) 

— 

— 

2 

(100 00) 

— 


10. 

Ri^than . ... 

26 

— 

24 
(92 31) 

2 

(7-69) 

2 

(7 69) 

22 

(84-62) 

(7-69) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu .... 

13 

7 

(33-85) 

4 

(30-77) 

2 

(15-38) 

4 

(30-77) 

88 

(61-54) 

(7 69) 

12. 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

65 

13 

(20 00) 

46 

(70-77; 

6 

(9 23) 

12 

(18-46) 

47 

(72-31) 

6 

(9-23) 

13. 

West Ben#tl .... 

14 

9 

(64 29) 

3 

(21-43) 

2 

(14-28) 

9 

(64-29) 

(21 -43) 

(14-28^) 


All States. 

289 ■ 

106 

(36-68) 

147 

(50-86) 

36 

(12-46) 

96 
(33 32) 

159 
(55 02) 

34 

(11-76) 


Note:—* (i) PigWBS in brackets in Cols. 10 to IS indicate percentages to total in Col. 9 . 






Annex .—(> 14 


Person hours spent in a week for procuring fuciwood'fodder 


Toial Time spent for procuring fuelwood number 

Number ..... .. ... — 

reporting reporting 


State 

Use of 
flielwood 


Before 



After 




Upto 

7 hrs. 

7 to 15 
hrs. 

Beyond 

15 hrs. 

Upto 

7 hrs. 

7 to 15 
hrs. 

Beyond 

15 hrs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 ' 

5. 

6 

7 ' 

8 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

19 

19 

(100 00) 


— 

19 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

2. Bihar 

40 

1 

(2 50) 

29 

(72-50) 

10 

(25-00) 

1 

(2 50) 

29 

(72 50) 

10 

25-00) 

3. Gujarat . 

39 

20 

(51-28) 

16 

(41-03) 

3 

(7-69) 

21 

(53-85) 

15 

(38-46) 

3 

(7-69) 

4. Haryana . 

21 

3 

(14-29) 

18 

(85-71) 

—, 

3 

(14-29) 

18 

(85-71) 

—■ 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

27 

13 

(48 15) 

14 

(51-85) 

— 

4 

(14-81) 

22 

(81 48) 

1 

(3-70) 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 

28 

18 

(64 29) 

7 

(25 00) 

3 

(10-71) 

18 

(64-29) 

7 

(25-00) 

3 

(10-71) 

7. Karnataka 

. . 35 

33 

(94 29) 

—' 

2 

(5-71) 

33 

(94-29) 

— 

2 

(5'71) 

8. Maharashtra 

23 

14 

(60-87) 

7 

(30 43) 

2 

(8-70) 

14 

(60-87) 

7 

(30 43) 

2 

(8-70) 

9. Orissa 

2 

2 

(lOO 00) 

— 

— 

2 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

10. Rajasthan 

32 

14 

(43-75) 

17 

(53-13) 

1 

(3-1.3) 

13 

(40 64) 

18 

(46-25) 

1 

(3-13) 

11. Tamil Nadu 

34 

12 

(35 29) 

21 

(61-76) 

1 

(2-94) 

11 

(32-35) 

22 

(64-71) 

1 

(2-94) 

12. Uttar Pradesh . 

74 

19 

(25-68) 

26 

(35-13) 

29 

(39-19) 

29 

(39-19) 

26 

(35-13) 

19 

(25-68) 

13. West Bengal 

35 

13 

(.37 14) 

22 

(62 86) 


13 

(37 14) 

22 

(62-86) 


All States • 

409 

iSl 

(44-25) 

177 
(43 28) 

51 

(12-47) 

181 

(44-25) 

186 

(45-48) 

42 

(10-27) 


ISiote:—(i) Figures in brackets in Col. 3 to 8 indicate percentages to total in Col. 2. 







Annex —6 14 (Concld-) 



i^ate 


Tqtal 
number 
reporting 
use of 
fodder 


Time sPent for procuring fodder, number reporting 


Before 



After 


Upto 

7hrs. 

7 to IS 
hrs. 

Beyond 
15 hrs. 

Upto 

7hrs. 

7 to 15 
hrs. 

Beyond 

IS hrs. 


1. 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 


7 

6 

1 


6 

1 






(85-71) 

(14-29) 


(85-71) 

(14-29) 


2. 

Bihar 


23 


12 

11 


12 

11 






(52 17) 

(47 83) 


(52-17) 

(47-83) 

3. 

Gujarat 


23 

11 

9 

3 

11 

9 

3 





(47 83) 

(39 13) 

(13-04) 

(47-83) 

(39 13) 

(13-04) 

4. 

Haryana . 


28 

2 

22 

4 

2 

22 

4 





(7 14) 

(78-57) 

(14 29) 

(7-14) 

(78 51) 

(14-29) 

5. 

Himachal Pradesh 


26 

3 

13 

10 


8 

18 





(11-54) 

(50 00) 

(38-46) 


(30-77) 

(69,-23) 

6. 

Jammu A Kashmir 


28 

14 

13 

1 

14 

13 

1 





(50 00) 

(46-43) 

(3-57) 

(50 00) 

(46-43) 

(3-57) 

7. 

Karnataka 

• 

21 

9 

8 

4 

9 

8 

4 





(42-86) 

(38 10) 

(19 04) 

(42-86) 

(38-10) 

(19-04) 

8. 

Maharashtra 


13 

8 

2 

3 

8 

2 

3 





(61 -54) 

(15 38) 

(23-08) 

(61 -54) 

(15-38) 

(23-08) 

9. 

Orissa 


2 

2 



2 







(lOQ-op) 



(100 00) 



10. 

Rajasthan 


26 

10 

14 

2 

10 

14 

2 





(33-46) 

(5.3,-85) 

(7-69) 

(38-46) 

(53-85) 

(7 69) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu 

. 

13 

7 

6 

_ 

6 

7 






(53-85) 

(46 15) 


(46-15) 

(53-85) 


12. 

Uttar Pradesh 


65 

4 

18 

43 

4 

17 

44 





(6-15) 

(27-69) 

(66-15) 

(6-15) 

(26-15) 

(67-69) 

13, 

West Bengal 


14 

9 

5 

_ 

9 

5 






(64 29) 

(35-71) 


(64-29) 

(35 71) 



All States 


289 

85 

123 

81 

81 

118 

90 





(29 41) 

(42-56) 

(28-03) 

(28-03) 

(40-83) 

(31-14) 


Note:— (i) Fiiuresia brackets iaCoU. 10 to 1 $ iodicate percentages to total in Col, 9, 


2*3 PC/*9 
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Requirements of Fuelwood met easlly/with difficulty and reasons for difficulties being faced 


Annex —6 -15 


SI. Number Numberrcporting requirement type of (contd) 

No. reporting-------———- 

use of met difficulties experienced 

State fuelwood---— -- 


Easily With difficulty Source too for Exploitations by 

Forest Guard 





Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

19 

14 

(73 -68) 

13 

(68 -42) 

5 

(26 -32) 

6 

(31 -58) 

4 

(80 -00) 

4 

(66 -67) 

— 

— 

2. 

Bihar .... 

40 

ao 

(95 '00) 

■iO 

(95 00) 

2 

(5-00) 

2 

(5-00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3. 

Gujarat .... 

39 

29 

(74 -36) 

29 

(74-36) 

10 

(25 -64) 

10 

(25 -64) 

4 

(40 -00) 

4 

(40-00) 

— 

— 

4. 

Haryana 

21 

21 

(100 00) 

21 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. 

Himachal Pradesh . 

27 

23 

(85-19) 

17 

(62 -96) 

4 

(14-81) 

10 

(37 -04) 

4 

(100-00) 

8 

(80 -00) 

— 

— 

6. 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

28 

26 

(92 -86) 

26 

(92 86) 

2 

(7-14) 

(7-14^) 

2 

(100 -00) 

1 

(50 -00) 

— 

— 

7. 

Karnataka 

35 

25 

(71 -43) 

30 

(85 -71) 

10 

(28 -57) 

5 

(14-29) 

6 

(60 -00) 

1 

(20 -00) 

— 

— 

8. 

Maharashtra . 

23 

19 

(82 -61) 

19 

(82 -61) 

4 

(17-39) 

4 

(17 -39) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9. 

Orissa .... 

2 


— 

2 

(100 -00) 

2 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. 

Rajasthan 

32 

13 

(40 -62) 

13 

(40 -62) 

19 

(59-38) 

19 

(59-38) 

19 

(100-00) 

19 

(100 -00) 

2 

(10-53) 

2 

(10'53) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu 

34 

23 

(67 -65) 

22 

(64 -71) 

11 

(32 -35) 

12 

(35 -29) 

9 

(81 -82) 

9 

(75 -OO) 



12. 

Uttar Pradesh . 

74 

23 

(31 08) 

18 

(24 -32) 

51 

(68 -92) 

56 

(75-68) 

37 

(72 -55) 

38 

(67 -86) 

1 

(1 -96) 

1 

(1 -79) 

13. 

West Bengal . 

35 

2 

(5 -71) 

2 

(5 -71) 

33 

(94-29) 

33 

(94 -29) 

5 

(15-15) 

5 

(15-15) 

25 

(75 -76) 

25 

(75 -76) 


All States 

409 

256 

(62-59) 

248 
(60 -64) 

153 

(37-41) 

161 
(39 -36) 

90 

(58 -82) 

89 

(55 -28) 

OO 

(18 -30) 

28 

(17-39) 


Note :— (i) Figures in Cols.‘3Jto 6 are percentages to total in Col.2. 

(ii) Figures in Cols. 7,9,11,13 <t 15 arc percentages to total in Col. 5. 

(iii) Figures in Cols. 8,10,12,14 eft 16are percentages to total in Col. 6. 









Annex— 6-15 (Concld.) 


SI. 

No. 

State 


type of difficulties experienced (concld') 




Owner cultivators do not 
permit to take from their 
fields 

Strict restrictions on the 
use of produce of social 
Products 

Any Other 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 


1. 

11. 

12. 

13. 


15. 

16. 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

1 

_ 



_ 

2 



(20 00) 





(33 -33) 

2. 

Bihar .... 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

2 

2 







(100 -00) 

(100 -00) 

3, 

Gujarat .... 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 



(20 -OO) 

(20-00) 



(20-00) 

(20-00 

4. 

Haryana 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 


5. 

Himachal Pradesh 

_ 

2 


4 






(20 -00) 


(40-00) 



6. 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

. - 


_ 

. 

2 

2 







(100-00) 

(100 -00) 

7. 

Karnataka 

. 8 

3 



5 

J 



(80 00) 

(60-00) 



(50-00) 

20-00) 

8 

Maharashtra 

— 


3 

3 

1 

1 





(75 -00) 

(75 -00) 

(25 -00) 

(25 -00) 

9. 

Orissa .... 

. - 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

10. 

Rajasthan 

2 

4 

2 


3 

3 



(10-53) 

(21-05) 

(10 -53) 

(5-26) 

(15-79) 

(15.79) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu 

2 

1 

. 

2 

1 

3 



(18 -18) 

8-33) 


(16-67) 

(9 -09) 

(25 -00) 

12. 

Uttar Pradesh . 

8 

10 

_ 


13 

14 



(15-69) 

(17 -86) 



(25 -49) 

(25 -00) 

13. 

West Bengal 

3 

3 



15 

15 



(9 -09) 

(9-09) 



(45 -45) 

(45 -45) 

All States .... 

26 

25 

5 

10 

44 

43 

— 

--- 

(16-99) 

(15 -53) 

(3 -27) 

(6 -21) 

(28 -76) 

(26*71) 


Note ;— (i) Figures in Cols. 3 to 6 are percentages to total in Col. 2 


(ii) Figures in Cols. 7,9,11,13 <Si 15 are percentages to total in cols. 5. 

(iii) Figures in Cols. 8,10,12, 14 <6 16 are percentages to total in Col. 6. 
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Annex—6 •16 


Requirement of Fodder met easily/with diflicuity and reasons for difficulties beinc faced 


Si Number INumber reporting requirement met 


No. 

State 


reporting 
use of 

fodder 

Easily 

" 

With difficulty 





Before 

After 

Before 

After 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

1. 

A'rtdhra Pradesh 


7 

6 

(85 ■71) 

7 

(l OO 00) 

... 1 
(14-29) 

— 

2. 

Bihar. 

• 

23 

22 

(95 65) 

(4-35) 

(4-35) 

— 

3. 

Gujarat. 


23 

18 

(78 -26) 

18 

(78 -26) 

5 

(21 -74) 

5 

(21 -74) 

4. 

Haryana. 

• 

28 

28 

(100 00) 

28 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

5. 

Himachal Pradesh . 


26 

21 

(80 '77) 

16 

(61 -54) 

5 

(19 -23) 

10 

(38.46) 

6. 

Jammu & Kashmir . 


28 

25 

(89 -29) 

25 

(89 -29) 

3 

(10-21) 

3 

(10-71) 

7. 

Karnataka .... 


21 

14 

(66 -67) 

15 

(71 -43) 

7 

(33 -33) 

6 

(28 -57) 

b. 

Maharashtra .... 


13 

9 

(69 -23) 

9 

(69 -23) 

4 

(30 -77) 

4 

(30 -77) 

9. 

Orissa. 


2 


— 

2 

(100 00) 

2 

(100-00) 

10. 

Rajasthan .... 


26 

17 

(65 -38) 

18 

(69 23) 

9 

(34 -32) 

8 

(30 -77) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu .... 


13 

10 

(76 -92) 

lO 

(76 -92) 

3 

(23 -08) 

3 

(23 -08) 

12. 

Uttar Pradesh 


65 

24 

(36 92) 

21 

(32 •31) 

41 

(63 ’08) 

44 

(67-69) 

13. 

West Bengal .... 


14 

8 

(57 -14) 

8 

(27 -14) 

6 

(42 86) 

6 

(42-86) 


All States 

, 

289 

202 

197 

87 

92 





(69 90) 

(68 -17) 

(30-10) 

(31 •'83) 


Note :— 


(i) Figuresin Col.s 3 to 6 are percentages to total in Col. 2. 

(ii) Figures in Cols. 7, 9, 11,13 4 15 are percentages to total in Col. 5. 

(iii) Figures in Cols. 8, 10, 12, 14 4 16 are perccritatges to total in C61- 6. 
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Ann*x. —6 '16 (ConcU.) 


Of those reporting requirements not met easily, difficulties experienced 


State 





Owner cultivators 

Common pasture 




Sources too 

Explo'italtions by 

do not perittit to 

and grazing land 

Any other 


far 


forest guards 

take from their 
fields 

reduced 





Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

1. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

1 

- 

- 

— 

--- 



... - 


■ . 


(100 00) 










2. Bihar 

... 






1 











(100 -00) 

(100 -00) 

— 


3. Gujarat 

— 



— 

3 

3 



2 

2 





(60-00) 

(60-00) 



(40-00) 

(40-00) 

4. Haryana . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. tliraachal Pradesh 

4 

8 

- 

-■ , 

5 

6 

■ 

- . 

2 

5 


(80 00) 

(86 -00) 



(100 W) 

(60-00) 



(40-00) 

(20 -00) 

6. Jammu i£Kashmir 

2 



— 



— 


1 

1 


(66-37) 

K66 -67) 







(33 -33) 

(S3 -33) 

7. KaAataka 

4 

3 

— 


3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 


(57-14) 

(30-00) 



(42 -86) 

(33 -33) 

(42 -86) 

(33 -33) 

(14-2^) 

(16 -67) 

8. Maharashtra 

2 

2 





3 

3 

1 

1 


(50 -00) 

(50 -00) 





(75 00) 

(75-00) 

(25 

(25 -OO) 

9. Orissa 

— 


— 


2 

2 

... 

-- 








(100-00) 

(100 -00) 





10. Rajasthan 

5 

. 5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

(55 -50) 

(62 -30) 

01 dl) 

(12 -50) 

(11-11) 

(12-50) 

(44-44) 

(37 -50) 

(22 -22) 

(25 -00) 

11, Tamil Nadu 


1 

1 


3 

1 

1 

2 


2 

<(W<)-oo) 

(33 -33) 

(33 -33) 


(100-00) 

(33 -33) 

(33-33) 

(66-67) 


(66 -67) 

12. ^ttar Pradesh 

36 

37 


1 

3 

3 

7 

9 

10 

10 

(87 -80) 

(84 09) 


(2-27) 

(7 -32) 

(6-82) 

(17-02) 

(20 -45) 

(24 -39) 

(22 -73) 

13. West Bengal 

1 

1 





-U. 


5 

'5 

(16 -67) 

(16 -67) 







(83 -33) 

(83 -33) 

Xu States 

58 

59 

2 

2 

20 

18 

19 

20 

24 

29 


(66 -67) 

(64-13) 

(2-36) 

(2-17) 

(22 -99) 

(19-57) 

(21 -84) 

(21 -74) 

(27 -59) 

(31 -52) 









Annex—6.17 

Requirenieiit of small timber met easily/with difiBculty and reasons for difficulties being faced. 


SI. 

No. 

Slate 

I 

n 

u 

t 

dumber 


Number Reporting requirement met 


se of small 

Easily 

With difficulty 



Before 

After 

Before 

After 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


20 

12 

17 

8 

38 




(60.00) 

(85.00) 

(40.00) 

(50.00) 

2. Bihar 

. , , 

40 

39 

39 

1 

1 




(97.50) 

(97.50) 

(2.50) 

(2.50) 

3. Gujarat . 

• • • 

39 

30 

30 

9 

9 




(76.92) 

(76,92) 

(23.08 

(23.08) 

4. Haryana . 


34 

34 

34 

— 

— 




(100.00) 

(100.00) 



5. Himachal Pradesh . 

• • • 

28 

23 

15 

4 

12 




( 85.19) 

(55.56) 

(14.81) 

(44,44) 

6. Jammu & Kashmir . 

. • . 

2 

28 

28 

— 

— 




(100.00) 

(100.00) 



7, Karnataka 

f • • 

35 

5 

10 

30 

25 




(14.29) 

(28.57) 

(85.71) 

(71.43) 

8. Maharashtra . 

• • • 

23 

19 

19 

4 

4 




(82.61) 

(82.61) 

(17.39) 

(17.39) 

9, Orissa 

• « « 

2 

— 

— 

2 

2 






(100.00) 

(100.00) 

10. Rajasthan 


21 

2 

— 

19 

21 




(9.52) 


(90.48) 

(100.00) 

11. Tamil Nadu . . 

• • « 

33 

23 

22 

10 

11 




(69 .70) 

(66.67) 

(30.30) 

(33 .33) 

12. Uttar Pradesh . 

. ♦ • - 

85 

53 

54 

32 

31 




(62-35) 

(63 . 53) 

(37.65) 

(36.47) 

13. West Bengal 

. . * 

31 

3 

19 

28 

12 




(9.68) 

(61.29) 

(90.32) 

(38.71) 

All States 

• c « 

418 

271 

287 

147 

131 



(100.00) 

(64.83) 

(64.66) 

(35.17) 

(31.34) 


Note ; — 

(i) Figures in brackets in Cols, 3 to 5 are percentages to total in Col, 2. 

(ii) Figuresinbrackets inCols.7,9,11,13—areperccntagestototaliQCol.5. 

(iii) Figures in brackets in Cols. 8,10,12,14 are percentages to total in Col. 6. 
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Annex 6.17 (Conoid.) 


Of those reporting reQairements not met easily, dtiueuuics cAt^nuuecu 



State 

Source too far 

Exploitation by Forest 
Guards 

Strict restriction on 
use of products of 

Social Forestry produce 

Any other 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 


1. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

4 

— 

— 


— 

_ 

4 

3 



(50.00) 






(37.50) 

(100.00) 

2. 

Bihar 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 



(100.00) 

(100.00) 







3. 

Gujarat . 

7 

7 


— 

— 

— 

3 

3 



(77.78) 

(77.78) 





(33.33) 

(33.33) 

4. 

Haryana 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. 

Himachal Pradesh . 

4 

8 


— 

-- 

6 

__ 

3 



(100.00) 

(66.67) 




(50.00) 


(25 .00) 

6. 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

— 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

- 

7. 

Karnataka 

22 

19 

1 

-- 



9 

9 



(73 .33) 

(76.00) 

(3 .33) 




(30.00) 

(20.00) 

8. 

Maharashtra . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 


1 



(25 .00) 




(75.00) 

(75.00) 


(25 .00) 

9. 

Orissa . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 



(100.00) 







(100.00) 

lo; 

Raja-sthan . 

19 

20 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

5 



(100.00) 

(95 .24) 

(10.53) 

(9.52) 

(5.26) 

(9.52) 

(21.05) 

(23 .81) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu . 

5 

4 

— 

— 



5 

7 



(50.00) 

(36.36) 





(50.00) 

(63 .64) 

12. 

Uttar Pradesh 

11 

11 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

21 

20 



(34.38) 

(35.48) 





(65 .63) 

(64.52) 

13. 

West Bengal 

5 

3 

23 

12 

— 

— 

13 

3 



(17.86) 

(25.00) 

(82.14) 

(100.00) 



(46.43) 

(25 .00) 

All States . , 

81 

73 

26 

14 

4 

11 

59 

52 



(55 .10) 

(55 .72) 

(17.69) 

(10.69) 

(2.72) 

(6.40) 

(40.13) 

(39.69) 
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Annex 6.18 

Plants not befaig properly looked after and suggestions for improTcment 




Na of 

beoeficiaEies 

selected 

Nmsber 

reptM’tkig 

plants not 

properly 

looked 

after 

Number giving suggestions for proper care 



State 

Need for 
convincing 

the 

villagers 

Thorny 
sticks 
around the 
plants 

Engaging 

chowkidar 

Brick 

Gridle 

Other 
including 
active 
involve* 
meat and 
spl. Trg. 
to school 
children 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

20 

5 

(25.0) 

•- 

1 

(20.0) 

4 

(80.0) 

— 

1 

(20.0) 

2- 

Bihar 

40 

20 

(50.0) 

11 

(55 .0) 

2 

(10.0) 

20 

(100.0) 

18 

(90.0) 

— 

3. 

Gujarat 

39 

11 

(37.9) 

1 

(9.1) 

— 

3 

(27.3) 

. —* 

10 

(90.1) 

4. 

Haryana . 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. 

Himachal Pradesh 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7. 

Karnataka 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8. 

Maharashtra 

23 

5 

(21.7) 

— 

4 

(80.0) 

— 

— 

3 

(60.0) 

9. 

Orissa 

2 

1 

(50.0) 

1 

(100.0) 

— 

-* 

— 

— 

10. 

Rajasthan . 

32 

15 

(46.9) 

10 

(66.6) 

3 

(20.0) 

8 

(53.3) 

2 

(13.2) 

13 

. (86.6) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu 

34 

6 

(17.6) 

1 

(16.6) 

1 

(16.6) 

2 

(33 .3) 

2 

(33 .3) 

1 

(16.6) 

12. 

Uttar Pradesh 

85 

38 

(44.7) 

9 

(23.7) 

2 

(5.3) 

20 
(52.6) 

2 

(5.3) 

6 

(15.8) 

13. 

West Bengal 

35 

35 

(100.0) 

— 

10 

(28.6) 

33 

(94.3) 

— 

9 

(?6.7) 


All States . 

440 

136 

(30.91) 

33 

(24.26) 

23 

(16.91) 

90 

(66.18) 

24 

(17.65) 

43 

t3f.6\) 


Note : —Figueei in brackets are peroentages to total in Col. 3. 







Awarcocas and dntica towards piMc pbutetiofls 


Annex 6.19 




Number of 

beneficiaries 

selected 

Number 

reporting 

awareness 

I^umbcr reporting duties towards the plants 



State 

Unauthorised 
cutting of 
trees/branches 
should be 
stopped 

Damage to 
plants should 
be avoided 

If needed 
watering may 
be done 

Any other 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

• 7. 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

20 

3 

(15.00) 

1 

(33.33) 

2 

(66.66) 

— 

— 

2. 

Bihar . 

40 

37 

(92.50) 

22 

(59.45) 

36 

(97.29) 

1 

(2.70) 

— 

3. 

Gujarat. 

39 

38 

(97.44) 

2 

(5.26) 

32 

(84.21) 

19 

(50.00) 

7 

(18.42) 

4, 

Haryana. 

40 

39 

(97.50) 

29 

(74.35) 

34 

(87.18) 

11 

(28.20) 


5. 

Himachal Pradesh 

27 

27 

(100.00) 

23 

(85 .10) 

20 

(74.07) 

3 

(11.11) 

6 

(22.22) 

6. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

28 

28 

(100.00) 

3 

(10.71) 

28 

(82.14) 

1 

(3 .57) 

6 

(21 .43) 

7. 

Karnataka .... 

35 

27 

(77.14) 

23 

(85.18) 

20 

(74.07) 

21 

(77,77) 

(7.41) 

8. 

Maharashtra .... 

23 

23 

(100.00) 

6 

(26 .09) 

14 

(60 .87) 

3 

(13.01) 

8 

(34.76) 

9. 

Orissa. 

2 

2 

(JOO.OO) 


2 

(100.00) 

' • 


10 . 

Rajastlian. 

32 

32 

(100.00) 

22 

(.68 ,75) 

30 

(93 .75) 

29 

(90.63) 

■ 1 
(3.13) 

11. 

Tamil Nadu .... 

34 

24 
(70 .59) 

14 

(58.33) 

14 

(58.33) 

6 

(25.00) 


12. 

Uttar Pradesh .... 

85 

79 

(92 .94) 

28 

(35 .44) 

66 

(83 .54) 

11 

- (13.92) 

4 

(5.06) 

13. 

West Bengal .... 

35 

35 

(100.00) 

*. “ 

35 

(100.00) 




All States. 

440 

394 
(89.55) 

173 
(43 .91) 

328 
(83 .25) 

105 

(26.65) 

34 

(8.63) 


Note ; -Figures in bracket arc percentages to total in Col. 3 and those in Col. 3 are percentages to total in Col. 2. 


29 —283 PC/89 
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Annex. t)'2U 


A^iMclH flwXQtirwIiidt eaiftloyed aBt^aatnrof^TOirircHr wUtli emplDyed^ 


Numbif 

of 


Numbir rep'^^ting agericy 
finijjjbying 


Number reporting nature of work 
which employed 



selected. 

Ueptt. of 

Ssoial 

forestry 

Panchiyat 

Contractor 

Others 

Cleaning 

unwanted 

growth 

Digging 
of pits 

I. 

2. 

3‘. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7, 

8. 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

20 

20 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

— 

2 

(t0 0(>) 

6 

(30-00) 

2. Bihar 

40 

40 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

(100 00) 

3. Gujarat • 

39 

39 

(100'00) 

_ 

—* 

— 

4 

(10 26) 

23 

(58-97) 

4, Haryana , 

40 

40 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

27 

26 

(9630) 

— 

— 

— 

6 

(22'22) 

17 

(62-96) 

6, Jammu &■ Kashmir . 

28 

28' 
(100 OO) 


— 


1 

(3-57) 

24 

(85-71) 

7. Karnataka 

35 

15 

(42-86) 

— 

20 

(57-14) 

— 

7 

(20 00) 

21 

(60-00) 

8. Maharashtra 

23 

23 

(100 00) 


— 

— 

— 

9 

(39-13) 

9. Orissa . 

2 

2 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

(50-00) 

10. Rajasthan. 

32 

32 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

— 

3 

(9-38) 

22 

(68-75) 

11. Tamil Nadu 

34 

18 

(52-94) 

— 

16 

(47-06) 

— 

8 

(23-53) 

25 

.(73-53) 

12. Uttar Pradesh . 

85 

79 

(92-94) 

— 

28 

(32-94) 

6 

(7-06) 

2 

(2-35) 

83 

(97-65) 

13. West Bengal 

35 


35 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

— 

35 

(100-00) 

AllStates • 

440 

362 

(82-27) 

35 

(7-95) 

’ 64 
(14-55) 

6 

(1 36) 

33 
(7 50) 

306 

(69-55) 


Note;—Figures in brockets ore Percentages to total beneficiaries selected in Col. 
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Annex. 6-20(Conldp 


«tato iiH i j ifcii ■— !■! .« ^iii I I iiiti^^ .1 ii I 



Putting 

inputs 

Plant¬ 

ing 

Water¬ 

ing 

Any 

other 

One 
type 
of job 

Two 
t^s 
of job 

Three 
types 
of job 

-Marc 

than 

3 types 
of job 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1. Andhra Pradesh .... 

(3 00) 

16 

<80-60) 

16 

2 

(10-00) 

3 

(45 00) 

11 

<55 00) 

6 

<30-0^ 

— 

2, Bihar . 


31 

(77-50) 

10 

(25-00) 

5 

(12-50) 

9 

(22-50) 

16 

(40-00) 

Il5 

(37-50) 

— 

3. Gujarat. 

— 

33 

(24-62) 

10 

(25-64) 

17 

(43-59) 

11 

(28-21) 

8 

(20-51) 

20 
(51 -28) 

— 

4. Haryana .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


—- 

40 

(100-00) 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

(3-70) 

20 

(74-07) 

9 

(33-33) 

6 

(22-22) 

— 

4 

{14-81) 

17 

(62-96) 

6 

(22-22) 

6. Jammu A Kashmir 

4 

(14'29) 

25 

(89-29) 

— 

11 

(39-29) 

2 

(7-14) 

14 

(50 00) 

Vi 

(42-86) 


7. Karnataka. 

12 

(34-29) 

20 

(57-14) 

21 

(60-00) 

14 

(40-00) 

2 

(5-71) 

6 

(17-14) 

(77-14) 

*- 

8 . Maharatfitra .... 

—< 

7 

(30-43) 

2 

(8-70) 

4 

(17-39) 

2 

(8-70) 

7 

(30 43) 

2 

(8-70) 

12 

(52-17) 

"9. Orissa. 

1 

(30-00) 

1 

(50 00) 

—• 

— 

— 

■— 

4 

(50-00) 

1 

(50 00) 

10. Rajasthan . 

■ — 

12 

(37-50) 

12 

(37-50) 

8 

(25 00) 

10 

(31-25) 

6 

(18 75) 

12 

(37-50) 

4 

(12-50) 

n, Tamil Nadu . 

2 

(5.88) 

27 

(79-41) 

3 

(8-82) 

7 

(20-59) 

(17-65^) 

12 

(35-29) 

14 

(41-18) 

i 

(5-88) 

12. Uttar Pradesh . . 

—< 

51 

(60-00) 

— 

30 

(35-29) 

29 

(34-12) 

31- 

(36-47) 

( 29 - 4 I) 


13. WestBdUigal ' . . . . 

. 25 

<71-43) 

35 

(100-00) 


—• 

—• 

10 

(28-57) 

■-is 

(71-43) 


All States 

46 

(TO -45) 

278 
(63 .18) 

83 

(L8.86) 

104 

(23-64) 

74 

(16.82) 

125' 

(28-41) 

\1'6 

(40-00) 

65 

(14-11) 









Annex, 6-21 


Instructions received, agencies imparted Instructions and usefulness of instructions. 


No. of No. No. reported agencies imp>''-rting instruction Number 

State benefl- reported Panchayat Forest/ Block Others report* 



ciaries 

selected 

instruc¬ 

tions 

received 

Social 

Forestry 

Deptt. 


(contra- 

tors) 

ing 

instruc¬ 

tions 

useful 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

20 

20 

— 

20 

(100 00) 


_ 

20 

2. Bihar. 

40 

40 

(2 si 

39 

(97-50) 

— 

— 

40 

3. Gujarat .... 

39 

39 


39 

(100 00) 

—* 

— 

39 

4. Haryana .... 

40 

40 

1 

(2-50) 

39 

(97-50) 

— 

— 

40 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

27 

27 

1 

(3-70) 

26 

(96-30) 


__ 

27 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 

28 

28 

-- 

28 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

28 

7. Karnataka .... 

35 

35 

—* 

35 

(100-00) 

— 

20 

(57-14) 

35 

8. Maharashtra ... 

. . . . 23 

23 

— 

23 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

23 

9. Orissa. 

2 

2 

-* 

2 

(100-00) 

— 

—■ 

2 

10. Rajasthan .... 

32 

32 

(3 13) 

32 

(100-00) 

— 

-- 

32 

ll.TamilNadu 

34 

34 


21 

(61 -76) 

— 

13 

(44-12) 

34 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

85 

85 

18 

(21 18) 

74 

(87-06) 

— 

24 

(28-24) 

85 

13. WestBcnj^l , 

35 

35 

15 

(42-86) 

—• 

20 

(57-14) 

— 

35 

All States.... 

440 

440 

37 

378 

20 

59 

440 



(100 00) 

(8 43) 

(85 91) 

(4-54) 

(13 41) 

(100-00) 


Note : Figuresln bracketshow percentages to total in Col. 2 
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Annex, 


Dally aferage rate of wages, frequency and mode of paymeht 


Srute 


Number Average 
of benefit wage per 
claries day per 
selected worker Rs. 


No. reporting frequency of No. reporting mode of payment 

piiyraent . . ----->— 

--- „ . . . 1 .. , , - . Cash Kind Both 

Daily Weekly Fort- Month- Others 


nightly ly 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. Andhra Pri-esh 

20 

6-88 
(7 00 
to 

18 00) 


20 

(100 00) 




20 

(100 00) 



2. Bihar . 

40 

9-02 
(8 50) 

— 

40 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

—- 

21 

(52-50) 

— 

19 

(47-50) 

3. Gujarat 

39 

13-20 

(9-00) 

1 

(2-50) 

— 

32 

(82-05) 

5 

(12-82) 

1 

(2-50) 

37 

(94-87) 

1 

(2-50) 

1 

(2-50) 

4. Haryana 

40 

8-68 

(10-92) 

(with 

meals) 




40 

(100-00) 




40 

(100-00) 

5. Himaehal Pradesh 

27 

10-96 

(9-28) 

to 

(10-31) 

1 

(3-70) 



26 

(96-30) 


27 

(100-00) 



6. Jammu ic Kashmir 

28 

10-20 

(not 

fixed) 



*“■ 

28 

(100 00) 


28 

(100-00) 


—t 

7. Karnataka < 

35 

6-47 

(5-00) 

to 

(7-50) 

— 35 

(100-00) 




35 

(100-00) 



8, Maharashtra 

23 

6-52 

(6-00) 

to 

(10-00) 


22 

(95-65) 


1 

(4-35) 


23 

(100-00) 



9. Orissa, . 

2 

8-00 

<6-0(^ 


2 

(100-00) 

— 

— 


2 

(100-00) 

— 


10. Rajasthan . 

32 

8-50 
-(«-05) 
to 
(9 00) 

• . 


28 

(87-50) 


4 

(12-50) 

32 

(100-00) 



11. Tamil Nadu 

34 

6-82 

(8-00) 

to 

(11-00) 

7 

(20-59) 

27 

(79-41) 




34 

(100-00) 



12. Uttar Pradesh 

85 

8-13 

(8-00) 

to 

(9-50) 


45 

(52-94) 

40 

(47-06) 



85 

(100-00) 



13. West Bengal 

35 

7-11 
(12 00) 

35 

(100-00) 


— 

— 


25 

(71-43) 

— 

10 

(28-50) 

All'.States ■ 

440 

8-59 

(7-50) 

to 

(11-25) 

44 

(10-00) 

191 

(43-40) 

100 

(22-73) 

100 

(22-72) 

5 

(114) 

369 

(83-86) 

1 ' 
(0-23) 

70 

(15-91) 


(1) Figures in bracket in Cols. 4 to 11 are percentages to Col. 2. 

(2) Figures infrackets under Col. 3 indicate the minimum wages fitted byState Governments, 


2W 



Amfx. a Vi 


Person days of employment on Social ForeMry «ad araikiUUty of utiacnaitive sourots WvmBlajneat 

(1981-82) 


Number of )ife.«mployed Average Nuntbar Average Average 
SI. State -toieetad -onSocial persoiMlgys reporting 'persondays persons 

No. bineflciarics Forestry ofamplay alternative of employ- days of 

menton sources of raenton alternative 

Forestry eitirtoymeTtt Social etiiploy- 

avallable Forestry in ment avail- 
resPadtof aMt-ia 
those in respect of 

Col. 5 those in 

Col. 5 


1 





2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 





20 



_ - , 

, 


2. Bihar . 


• 



40 

20 
(50 00) 

72-85 

20 

(dOO 00) 

72-85 

23-45 

(32-19) 

.3. Gujarat 



.• 


39 

39 

(100 00) 

140.«0 

26 

(66.67) 

210-77 

140-77 

(66-79) 

4. Haryana 





40 

40 

(100 00) 

214-43 

40 

(too- 00 ) 

214-43 

197 05 
(91-89) 

5. Himachal Pradesh 





27 

26 
(96 30) 

186-92 

25 

(96-15) 

190 20 

27-72 

(14-57) 

6. Jammu &, Kashmir 

. 




28 






7. Karnataka . 

• 

• 



35 

25 

(71'43) 

102 ^40 

14 

(56 00) 

182-86 

J$24H) 

(83-12) 

8. Maharashtra 





23 


— 




9. Orissa 





2 

2 

(100 00) 

75-00 

2 

(100.00) 

75-00 

204)0 

(26-67) 

10. Rajasthan . 


• 



32 

5 

(15-63) 

165-60 

4 

(80-00) 

204-50 

37-50 

(18-34) 

11. Tamil Nadu. 

• 

• 


• 

34 

34 

(100 00) 

88-68 

22 

(64-71) 

107-60 

59-91 

(55-68) 

12. Uttar Pradesh 





85 

30 

(35-29) 

30-83 

30 

(100-00) 

30-83 

23-67 

(76-78) 

13. West Bengal 





35 

35 

(100 00) 

8-29 

24 

(68-57) 

8-58 

8-58 
( 100 -eo) 

AH States 

• 




440" 

256 

(58*«) 

109-99 

207 

(80-86) 

131-86 

83-86 

(63-22) 


Note; (i) FiguresinbracketsinCol.laropercentagestototsllnCoI.Z 
(U) Figures in brackets in Col, S are percentages to figures in Col. 3 
(Ui) Figures in imekets in CM. 7 are percentages to figures ta 04.6 
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Annex —6 *24 


PcnoR days of 


SI. State 

No. 


Number of 

beneficiaries 

selected 

Number 
reported 
employed 
on Social 
Forestry 

Average per 
son days of 
employment 
on SiKial 
Forestry 

Number Average 

reporting person days 

alternative of employ- 
sources of ment on 
employment Social 
available Forestry 

in respect 
of those in 
Col. 5 

Average 
person 
days of 

alternative 
employment 
available 
in respect 
of those in 
Col. 5 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Andhra Pradesh .... 

• 

20 

20 

(100 00) 

105 -20 

20 

(100-00) 

105 -20 

57 -40 
(54-56) 

2. Bihar. 

• 

40 

40 

(100 00) 

143 -73 

40 

(100-00) 

142 -52 

63 -54 
(44-51) 

3. Oujarat. 

• 

39 

24 

(61 -54) 

149 -96 

13 

(54-17) 

276 -85 

183-46 
(66 -27) 

4. Haryana. 

• 

40 

40 

(100 00) 

275 -05 

40 

(100 -OO) 

275 -05 

252 -32 
(91 -74) 

S. Himachal Pradesh 

• 

27 

26 

(96 -30) 

190-04 

25 

(86-15) 

192-84 

29-44 

(15-27) 

6. Jammu ((Kashmir 


28 

28 

(100 00) 

35 -43 

4 

(14-29) 

26 -50 

9-75 
(36 -79) 

7, Karnataka. 

• 

35 

30 

(85 -71) 

130 -07 

17 

(56 -67) 

229 -53 

147 -65 
(64 -33) 

8. Maharashtra .... 

• 

23 

18 

(78 -26) 

263 -83 

5 

(27 -78) 

269 -00 

269 -00 
(100-00) 

9. Orissa. 

. 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. Rajasthan. 

• 

32 

32 

(100 00) 

101 -56 

32 

(100 -00) 

101 -56 

32-06 
(31 -57) 

11. Tamil Nadu. 


34 

5 

(14 TO) 

206-00 

5 

(100-00) 

206 -00 

114-00 
(55 -34) 

12. Uttar Pradesh .... 

• 

85 

85 

(100 00) 

37-10 

69 

(81 18) 

40-71 

27 -03 
(68 -36) 

13, West Bengal .... 

■ 

35 

5 

(14-29) 

6-00 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

All States. 


440 

353 

(80-23) 

126-07 

270 

(76-49) 

146-92 

90‘03 
(61 -28) 


Note ; (i) Figures in brackets in Col. 3 are percentages to total in Col. 2 
(iO Figures in brackets in Col. 5 are percentages to figures in Col, 3 


(iii) Figures in brackets in Col. 7 arc percentages to figures in Col. 6 
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Annex—6 -25 


Person days of employment on' Social Pofestry and aTailabillty of altenuitve sources of employment (1983*84) 


Si. State 

No. 

Number of 

selected 

beneficia¬ 

ries 

Number 
employed 
on Social 
Forestry 

Average Number re- Average No. Average 

person Perting of person- person 

days of alternative days of days of 

employment sources of employment alternative 
on Social employment on Social employment 

T-'orestry available Forestry in available 

respect of in respect 
those in of those in 

Col. s. 5 Col. 5. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

20 

4 

(20 -00) 

169-75 

4 

(100-00) 

169-75 

64-25 
(37 -85) 

2. Bihar. 

40 

35 

(87 '50) 

169 -46 

35 

(100-00) 

169-46 

79 -40 
(46 -85) 

3. Gujarat ..... 

39 

9 

(23 -08) 

146-11 

3 

(33 -33) 

421 -67 

223 -33 
(52 -96) 

4. Haryana. 

40 

38 

(95 -00) 

255 -29 

38 

(100-00) 

255 -29 

233 -97 
(91 -65) 

5. Hirnachul Pradesh 

27 

26 

(96 -30) 

156 -92 

25 

(96 -15) 

161 -40 

31 -72 
(19-65) 

6. Jammu <6 Kashmir 

28 

12 

(42 -86) 

38 -92 

1 

(8 -33) 

15 -00 

7 00 
(46 -67) 

7. Karnataka. 

35 

19 

{54 -29) 

114-37 

10 

(52 -63) 

217-30 

150 -00 
(69 -03) 

8. Maharashtra .... 

23 

12 

{52-H) 

193 -42 

4 

(3.3 -3.1) 

296 -25 

296 -25 
(100-00) 

9. Orissa. 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. Rajasthan .... 

32 

17 

(53 •13) 

143 -47 

17 

(100-00) 

142-59 

44-59 
(31 -27) 

11, Tamil Nadu. .... 

34 

5 

(14-71) 

215-00 

5 

(100 -00) 

215-00 

123 -00 
(57 -21) 

12. Uttar Ptadesh .... 

85 

34 

(40-00) 

. 24-32 

27 

(79 -41) 

28 -33 

20-33 
(71 -76 

13. West Bengal .... 

35 

— 

— 

— 



All States. 

440 

211 
(47 -95) 

146 -95 

169 
(80 -09) 

173 -07 

106-53 
(61 -55) 


Note : (i) Figures in brackets in Col. 3 are percentages to total in Col. 2 

(ii) Figures in brackets in Col. 5 are percentage to figures in Col. 3 

(iii) Figures in brackets in Col. 7 are percentages to figures in Col. 6 
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Annex —6 -26 


R«U<hh for preferring wage employment on Social Foreatry 



Number 
reported 
alternative 
sources of 
employment 
available 

Reasons for preferring wage cmpolyment on Social Forestry 


SUte 

Better 

wage 

Nearer to 
place of 
residence 

Prompt 

payment 

Less 

tiresome 

Employment 

easily 

available 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Andhra Pradesh , 

20 

20 

(100-00) 

5 

(25 -00) 

12 

(60-00) 

3 

(15 -00) 

1 

(5-00) 

(5-00) 

2. Bihar .... 

40 

40 

(100-00) 

12 

(30 00) 

10 

(25-00) 

8 

(20-00) 

22 

(55-00) 

1 

(2-50) 

3. Oujarat 

26 

11 

(42-31) 

1 

(3-85) 

1 

(3 -85) 

19 

(73 -08) 

20 

(76 -92) 

11 

(42-31) 

4. Haryana 

40 

— 

11 

(27 -50) 

(90-00) 

31 

(77 -30) 

5 

(12 -50) 

(2-50) 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

25 

1 

(4-00) 

6 

(24-00) 

1 

(4-00) 

13 

(52 00) 

14 

(56-00) 

19 

(76 -00) 

6. Jammu A Kashmir 

. 4 

— 

4 

(100 00) 

— 

— 

3 

(75 00) 

2 

(50-00) 

7. Kamataka . 

22 

22 

(100-00) 

22 

(100-00) 

7 

(31 -82) 

(18-18) 

22 

(100 -00) 

(13-65) 

8. Orissa. 

. . 2 

— 

— 

2 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

— 

9. Maharashtra 

7 

6 

(15-71) 

1 

(14-29) 

— 

2 

(28 -37) 

— 

2 

(28-37) 

10. I^jasthan . 

32 

18 

(56-23) 

IS 

(56-25) 

*— 

21 

(65 -63) 

11 

(34-38) 

9 

(28 -13) 

11, Tamil Nadu 

. . 22 

7 

(31 -82) 

7 

(31 -82) 

2 

(9-09) 

(13-64) 

(4-55) 

9 

(40-91) 

12. Uttar Pradesh . 

. . 70 

9 

(12-86) 

53 

(75 -71) 

15 

(21 -43) 

28 

(40-00) 

51 

(72 -86) 

2 

(2-86) 

13. West Bengal 

24 


19 

(79-17) 

—* 

— 

8 

(33 -33) 

16 

(66-67) 

All States 

334 

134 

(40-12) 

159 
(47 -60) 

86 

(25-75) 

lb 

(39 -52) 

158 

(47-31) 

76 

(22-73) 


Note: Fifurea ta biaeketi are Perceatges to total ia Col. 2 


30—283 PC/8f 
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Annex—6 -27 


YearwiN avenge wage Incooiie from Social Forestry and otber sources 


Name of State 



1981-82 



198^83 


No. of 
benefici¬ 
aries 

worked on 
SF 

Avetrage 
income 
from SF 

Avejage 

total 

wage 

income 

from all 

sources 

%of 

Col. 3 
to 

Col.4 

No. of 
benefi¬ 
ciaries 
worked 
onSF 

Average 

wage 

income 

from 

SF 

Average 

total 

wage 

income 

fromSF 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Andhra Pradesh .... 

— 

—> 

— 


20 

678 

3966 

2. Bihar. 

20 

439 

1430 

30-28 

40 

1211 

2801 

3. Gujarat. 

39 

1174 

3733 

31-43 

24 

1476 

3709 

4. Haryana. 

40 

1984 

4671 

42-47 

40 

2536 

4994 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

26 

1486 

4098 

36-26 

26 

1690 

4368 

6. Jammu Kashmir 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

279 

3016 

7. Kunataka .... 

23 

328 

1588 

33-23 

30 

778 

2369 

8. Maharashtra .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

1492 

4087 

9. Orissa. 

2 

200 

2943 

6-80 

— 

— 

— 

10. Rajasthan. 

3 

1490 

3320 

28-01 

32 

903 

4014 

11. Tamil Nadu .... 

34 

340 

2292 

23-36 

5 

973 

2830 

12. Uttar Pradesh .... 

30 

295 

3372 

8-73 

85 

325 

3296 

13. West Bengal 

33 

60 

2707 

2-22 

5 

39 

2271 

All States .... 

236 

871 

3180 

27-39 

353 

1027 

3378 














Amex. 6.27—coneld. 


llsJsl 1983-84 

Name of State --—--- 

% of CoL 7 No. of benefl* Average inoome Average total % al CSoL 11 to 

to CoL 8 claries worltM from SF wage income OoL 12 

oa SF ftom SF 


1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. Andhra Pradesh. 

17.10 

4 

1243 

3438 

36.15 

2. Bihar. 

43J13 

35 

1443 

3105 

46.47 

3. Gt^arat. 

39.80 

9 

1855 

5236 

35.43 

4. Harj^na. 

50.78 

38 

2361 

5078 

46.49 

5. Himachal Pradesh .... 

38.69 

26 

1385 

4528 

30.59 

6. Jammu & Kashmir .... 

9.2S 

12 

252 

2538 

9.93 

7, Karnataka. 

30.28 

19 

676 

2652 

25.49 

8. Maharashtra. 

36.51 

12 

1152 

3923 

29.37 

9. Orissa. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

10. Rajasthan. 

22.50 

17 

1291 

4853 

26.60 

11. Tamil Nadu. 

34.38 

5 

1036 

3018 

34.33 

12. Uttar Pradesh. 

9.86 

34 

192 

3155 

6.09 

13. West Bengal. 

1.72 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

All States. 

2S .70 

211 

1238 

3853 

32.13 
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AtiHei. € M 


Ghangw if uy. In MootUy Expenditor* oa fudwood, fodder and Small timbar 


Number reporting Expenditure on fuel wood 

State use of fuel wood —- 

No. change Increased 

Number Reporting 

— -ujg of fodder 

Decreased 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh. 

19 

19 



7 



(100.00) 




2. Bihar. 

40 

40 

— 


23 



(100.00) 




3. Gujarat. 

39 

36 

3 

— 

23 



(92.31) 

(7.69) 

— 


4. Haryana . . 

21 

21 

— 


28 


(100.00) 




5. Himachal Pradesh .... 

27 

27 



26 



(100.00) 




6. Jammu & Kashmir .... 

28 

24 

4 

_ 

28 



(85.71) 

(14.29) 



7. Karnataka. 

35 

30 

— 

5 

21 



(85.71) 


(14.29) 


8, Maharashtra. 

23 

22 

1 

— 

13 



(96.65) 

(4.35) 



9. OrisM. 

2 

2 

— 


2 



(100.00) 




10. RAiasthan ...... 

32 

31 

1 


26 


(96.88) 

(3.12) 



11. Tamil Nadu. 

34 

33 

_ 

1 

13 



(97.06) 


(2.94) 


12. Uttar Pradesh. 

74 

61 

11 

2 

65 



(82 .42) 

(14.86) 

(2 .71) 


13. West Bengal. 

35 

5 

30 


14 


(14.29) 

(85.71) 


— 

Ail States. 

^409 

351 
(85.82) 

50 

(12.22) 

8 

(1.96) 

289 


Noies: 

(i) Figures in brackets in col. 3 to 5 arc perceniagcs to total in col. 2. 

(ii) Figures in brackets in cols. 7 to 9 are percentages to total in col. 6 

(iii) Figures in brackets in col. U to 13 are percentages to total in col. 10.' 
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Atmex. 6.28 (concld.) 


State 

Expenditure on fodder 


Number 
reporting 
use of 
small 
timber 

Expenditure cm small timber 

No. change 

Increased 

Decreased. 

No change 

Increased 

Decreased 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

7 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

20 

16 

(80.00) 

4 

(20.00) 

— 

2. Bihar . 

23 

(100.00) 


— 

40 

40 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

3, Gujarat 

19 

(82.61) 

4 

(17.39) 

— 

39 

36 

(92.31) 

3 

(7.69) 

— 

4. Haryana 

20 

(100.00) 

‘- 

— 

34 

29 

(85.29) 

3 

(14.71) 


S. Himachal Pradesh 

20 

(76.92) 

1 

(3.86) 

5 

(19.23) 

27 

27 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 

. . . 16 

(57.14) 

12 

(42.86) 

— 

28 

28 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

7. Karnataka . 

17 

(80.95) 

3 

(14.29) 

1 

(4.76) 

35 

23 

(65.71) 

8 

(22.86) 

4 

(11.43) 

8. Maharashtra 

9 

(69.23) 

4 

(30.77) 

-- 

23 

12 

(52.17) 

11 

(47.83) 

— 

9. Orissa 

2 

(100.00) 

— 

-> 

2 

— 

2 

(100.00) 

— 

10. Rajasthan . 

24 

(92.31) 

2 

(7.69) 


21 

17 

(80.95) 

4 

(19.05) 

— 

11. Tamil Nadu 

13 

(100.00) 

— 

— 

33 

15 

(45.46) 

16 

(48.48) 

2 

(6.06) 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

61 

(93.85) 

(6.15^) 

— 

85 

65 

(76.47) 

20 

(23.53) 

— 

13. WestBnogal 

12 

(85.71) 

2 

(14.29) 

— 

31 

18 

(58.06) 

13 

(41.94) 

— 

All States. 

251 

(86.85) 

32 

(11.07) 

6 

(2.08) 

418 

326 

(77.99) 

86 

(20.57) 

6 

(1.44) 








Annex 6^ 


Views on inpleinentatloii of the Prosranme’ Difficulties experienced and snsgestloos for improrement 


No. of Nuiilber reporting Number reporting difficulties observed 

beneflciaries preogt^me implemented In programme implementation 

State selected —---- 

Properly Not prop- Dead plants No phycical irrigation 
erly not replaced protection facilities 

provided to not provided 
the plants 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1, Andhra Pradesh . 

• 

• 

20 

13 

7 

(35.00) 

. 3 
(42.86) 

3 

(42.85) 


2. Bihar . 

■ 


40 

— 

40 

(100.00) 

— 

29 

(72.50) 

30 

(75.00) 

3. Gujarat 

• 


39 

13 

26 

(66.67) 

3 

(11.54) 

— 

4 

(15.38) 

4. Haryana 



40 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

■ 


27 

25 

2 

(7.41) 

— 

- 

t 

(50.00) 

6. Jammu & Kashmir 

4 


28 

28 

— 

— 

— 

—• 

7. Karnataka 

• 


35 

28 

7 

(20.00) 


— 

1 

(14.28) 

8, Maharashtra 

• 


23 

18 

5 

(21.74) 

5 

(100.00) 

3 

(60.00) 

— 

9. Orissa . . 

e 

. • 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. Rajasthan . 



32 

12 

20 

(62.50) 

n 

(55.00) 

7 

(35.00) 

12 

(60.00) 

11. Tamil Nadu. 



34 

15 

19 

(55 .88) 

2 

(10.53) 

4 

(21.05) 

1 

(5,26) 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

• 


85 

26 

56 

(65.88) 

18 

(32.14) 

20 

(35.71) 

33 

(58.93) 

13. West Bengal 

• 


35 


35 

(100.00) 

6 

(17.14) 

35 

(100.00) 

8 

(22.86) 

All States. . . . 

• 


440 

223 
(50.68) 

217 

(49.32) 

48 

(22.12) 

101 

(46.54) 

90 

(41.47) 


Note : Figures in bracketinCols.5tol7arepercent8ge8toCol.4. 











Annex 6.2 9 


Number reporting difficulties observed Nummbergiviugsuggestionsforimprovement 

in programme implementation - 

State -dead plants Physical Irrigation Insecticides 

Insecticide/ Any other No. reply be replaced protection facilities pesticides 

pesticides be provided be provided be arranged 

not arranged 


1 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 




1 

4 

4 

_ 






(14.28) 

(57.14) 

(57.14) 



2. Bihar .... 



7 

— 

— 

29 

30 

_ 




(17.50) 



(72.50) 

(75.00) 


3. Gujarat 

• • 

-- 

— 

19 

3 


4 

___ 




(73.07) 

(11.53) 


(15.38) 


4. Haryana 

e « 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5. Himachal Pradesh 


— 

2 

-- 

— 

-- 

1 




(10.0) 




(50.00) 


6. Jammu & Kashmir 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7. Karnataka . 


_ 

1 

5 


— 

1 

_ 




(14.28) 

(71.43) 



(14.28) 


8. Maharashtra 

• « 

— 

— 

-- 

5 

3 


_ 





(100.00) 

(60.00) 



9. Orissa, , . . 


— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 


— 

10. Rajasthan 


1 

3 


11 

7 

13 

4 


(S.OO) 

(15.00) 


(55.00) 

(35 .00) 

(65 .00) 

(5 .00) 

11, Tamil Nadu. 


__ 

■1 

11 

2 

4 

1 

— 



(5.26) 

(57.89) 

(10,53) 

(21.05) 

(5.26) 

_ 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

• 

8 

5 

. - 

19 

13 

32 

8 


(14.28) 

(8.93) 


(33.93) 

(23.21) 

(57.14) 

(14.28) 

13. West Bengal . . 

• « 

3 

2 

— 

6 

32 

8 

3 


(8.57) 

(5.71) 


(17.14) 

(91.43) 

(22.86) 

(8.57) 

All States 

4 • 

12 

21 

36 

50 

92 

90 

12 



(5.33) 

(9.68) 

(16.59) 

(23.04) 

(42.40) 

(41.47) 

(3.53) 
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Mnnex 6.29 (Concld.) 


State 




Number giving suggetions for improvement 




Chowkidar be 
employed 

Any other 

No. suggestion 

1 




15 

16 

17 

1. Andhra Pradeah 




3 

(42.86) 

— 

1 

(14.28) 

2, Bihar .... 




19 

(47.50) 

— 

— 

3. Gujarat 




. . - 

— 

19 

(73.07) 

4. Haryana 




— 

— 

— 

5. Himachal Pradeih 




2 

(100.00) 

2 

(100.00) 


6. Jammu & Kashmir 




— 

— 

— 

7. Karnataka . 





1 

(14.28) 

5 

(71.43) 

8. Maharashtra 




— 

1 

— 

9. Orissa. 




— 

(20.00) 

— 

JO. Rajasthan ... 




2 

(10.00) 

2 

(10.00) 

— 

11. Tamil Nadu 




(5.26) 

1 

(5.26) 

11 

(57.89) 

12. Uttar Pradesh 




14 

(25.00) 

4 

(7.14) 

— 

13. West Bengal 




18 

(51.43) 

1 

(2.86) 

— 

All States . 




59 

(27.19) 

12 

(5.53) 

36 

(16.59) 
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CHAPTER VII 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Various aspects of Social Forestry like planning 
process, programme implementation, adoption of 
Farm Forestry and impact of the Programme on in- 
«)me and employment generation have been analysed 
in Chapters III to VI on the basis of the data collected 
in course of the Evaluation study. Summary of the 
main findings and recommendations arc given h£lrnv : 

Programme Implementation 

7.2 In 16 selected Divisions Social Forestry was 

implemented by the regular Territorial/Afforestation 
Divisions of the Forest Department in addition to their 
normal workload without any extra staff support. In 
a few cases, however, extra staff under specific 
schemes like Rural Fuelwood plantation, Minimum 
Needs Programme etc. were sanctioned and posted. 
(Para 3.4) i 

7.3 In eleven States, the existing strength of the 
staff, especially at the lower levels, was not consider¬ 
ed adequate for successful implementation of the Pro¬ 
gramme, whereas in the rest five States, the staff 
strength, atleast the sanctioned strength, was ade¬ 
quate. (Para 3.7) 

7.4 In the States where Social Forestry was imple¬ 
mented by the regular Forest Department officials the 
exi.stine staff at the Range and the further lower levels 
were thoroughly overworked with normal regulatory 
functions of forest management and therefore, it was 
hardly possible for them to implement Social Forestry, 
in addition to their normal duties. Moreover, the 
Forest Officials at the lower echelons of the set-up be¬ 
cause of the very nature of their work connected with 
regulatory management of forest resources, perhaps 
could not be regarded as ideal agency to motivate vil¬ 
lagers to adopt Social Forestry. (Para 3.8) 

7.5 The extension & motivation staff at the grass 
roots considered essential for successful implementa¬ 
tion of the Programme were not appointed in six 
States, In other States such po.sts were created, but 
filled up partially. (Para 3.9) 

7.6 In sixteen selected Divisions, the officials at vari¬ 
ous levels engaged in the implementation of Social 
Forestry did not receive any training in Social Fores¬ 
try . No permanent arrangements for training of the 
Social Forestry Officials were created in the selected 
Divisions, although for proper motiv.ation of staff to 
Social Forestry work training in extension methodology 
and rural sociology was considered essential. In some 
of the selected Divisions the Programme suffered, for 
the staff at the lower levels could uot be motivated for 
want of training. (Paras 3.11 &3.12) 

7.7 Posting in the Social Forestry Organisation> 
from regular forestry operations was not generally pre¬ 


ferred by tlie Forest Department officials. For proper 
motivation of staff posted in the Social ForestrVvOrea- 
msation.s extra monetary incentives may be considered 
for the officials posted at Range level and below, As 
far as possible, responsibility for implementation of 
Social Fores!ry should not be entrusted to the regular 
Forest Departntent. Separate trained staff should be 
provided at all levels, including extension and moti¬ 
vation staff at the grassroots, (Para 3.13) 

7.8 In eight States the implementing agencies had 
adequate time for work preparatory to launching of 
the Social Forestry Programme. In one State, though 
adequate time was available, sufficient time could 
not be given to advance preparatory work for all 
schemes, as the same staff were responsible for all 
Social Forestry Programmes. In other ei^t States 
no advance preparatory work was possible due to vari¬ 
ous reasons, the major ones being delayed sanction 
of funds, implementation of many schemes in hjste 
at a time, non-identification of the Programme areas 
due to time constraints and non-identification of land 
for setting up adequate number of Nurseries for rais¬ 
ing .seedlings. (Paras 3.14 & 3.15) 

7.9 In a few States implementation of the Pro¬ 
gramme was affected due to lack of coordination liet- 
wcen the Forest Department and the Block Agencies. 
After seedlings were distributed, practjcallv no follow¬ 
up action was taken up by the implementing agencies, 
in almost all the States, for getting feed bark on im¬ 
plementation through regular field visits. (Para 3.18) 

7.10 In addition to free supply of seedlings snccial 
incentive schemes were also implemented in some of 
the States as measures of popularising the Programme 
on Community as well as on individual land. To en¬ 
courage proper upkeep and maintenance of planta¬ 
tions. cash subsidies to the farmers on the basis of 
survival of plants at the end of a particular period 
were also granted in a few States. (Paras 3.19, 3.20 
&3,21) 

7.11 In five States no efforts were made for research 
and development of species of trees suitable for narii- 
cular agro-climatic zojnes, keeping in view the prob¬ 
lems of depletion of soil nutrient and fall in wat^r 
tables. In other States some work was Vincr Hone 
to evolve new soecies suitable to the local conditions. 
(Paras 3.22 fi 3.23) 

7.12 The size of some of the selected Nurseries 
was very small, whereas they were reauired to cover 
a very wide area in terms of number of villawes. Some 
of the selected Nurseries, covering more than 100 
villages each, had also worked much below canan*v. 
The fact that these Nurseries reportedlv met require¬ 
ment of the area in full only reflected lack of adequa-e 
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demand for s^dlin^s from the farmers in the area. 
This in turn brought to light inadequacy of extension 
work to motivate the fanners to Farm Forestry. 
There is need for vigourous extension work, especiajiv 
at the grass-roots, for stepping up progress of 
achievements under the Programme. (Paras 3.29, 
3.30 & 3.31). 

7.13 In a few States the beneficiaries under Farm 
Forestry were primaiily big farmers where as the Pro¬ 
gramme was essentially meant for small and marginal 
farmers. As many as 46 per cent of the farmers, 
each of whom was given seedlings between 501 and 
1000 by the selected Nurseries during 1982-83, were 
from two States only. Similarly one third of the 
total fanners who were given 101 to 500 seedlings 
each by the selected Nurseries during 1983-84 were 
from one state. Limiting maximum number of plants 
that should be distributed to the farmers under the 
Programme would help correct this lop sided achieve¬ 
ments. (Paras 3.32 & 3.33) 


7.14 To Brgvent wastage of seedlings after the same 
are supi^ied to the farmers, the supply should be 
priced. Seedlings to small, marginal farmers and 
other weaker sections of the Society may be supplied 
free upto a certain limit and beyond that limit supply 
should be priced. (Para 3.36) 

7.15 The existing arrangements for raising and dis¬ 
tribution’"of seedlings to the farmers was utterly in¬ 
adequate to support the massive tree plantation Pro¬ 
gramme. There is need for setting up more nurseries 
in rural areas for wider coverage. For quick and 
large scale multiplication of seedlings without any 
impairement in quality, technological innovations like 
tissue culture should be encouraged. (Para 3.38) 


7.16 Wide divergence was perceived between two 
sets of physical achievements data under Centrally 
sponsored Social Forestry including Rural fuelwood 
Plantation Programme as collected in course of the 
Evaluation study and the same compiled by the Minis¬ 
try. For a few States no logical basis of compilation 
of physical achievements data was available, in the 
absence of which veracity of the data furnished by 
the implementing agencies could not be vouchsafed. 
(Paras 3.39 & 3.40) 

7.17 In a few States actual seedlings distributed 
was reported to be more, in some cases more than 
double, than what was targeted for. The data base 
of the ProcTamme was not properly maintained in 
some of the States. Number of seedlings distributed 
appeared to have been inflated out of proportion in a 
few cases In one State, physical achievements in 
terms of seedlings distributed and area brought under 
plantations seemed to have been over rated in as much 
as actual expenditure incurred on the Programme ap- 
oeared to be very low as compared to the cost of the 
Programme in other States. In at least five States 
where there was either derth of or acute shortaee of 
encroachment free pubUc/panchavat land, large scale 
reforestation of degraded forest land was attempted 
under the Programme in order to show accomplish¬ 


ment of the targets fixed. In two Slates, where Ex¬ 
ternally-Aided Social Forestry Programme was one or 
two years old, achievements under Farm Forestry was 
cpiitc remarkable. (Paras 3.41 to 3.43) 

7.18 In five States, funds were sanctioned in time, 
w'hcreas in a few States, the Programme suffered due 
to delayed release of funds. In five States, the Pro¬ 
gramme suffered due to late relea^se of funds by the 
District Rural Development Agencies (DRDA) 
under Social Forestry Components of National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP) Drought Prone 
Area Programme (DPAP) etc. Funds for raising of 
seedlings in the nurseries should be made available 
well in time, by December/Januai-y at the latest. 

(Para 3.46) 


7.19 Detailed guidelines for the functionaries at 
different levels engaged in the implementation of 
Social Forestry were issued only in a few States. In 
one State the DRDA arranged bank loans for a few 
joint farming societies of Scheduled Castes & Tribes 
to whom Govt, wasteland was allotted for the planta¬ 
tion programme for creating infrastrticture for irriga¬ 
tion. In another State, Coordination with the DRDA 
and other agencies was ensured through posting of an 
officer of the rank of Divisional Forest Officer at the 
State Headquarters. In other States the DRDA had 
very little functional linkage with the implementing 
agencies, except for providing funds stipulated under 
Social Forestry components of NREP, DPAP etc. 
In one State implementation of the Programme suffer¬ 
ed as the block officials failed to ensure distribution 
of seedlings to farmers after seedlings were dumped 
at the appointed sites. In another State the func¬ 
tionaries of the Social Forestry Organisation and foe' 
Agriculture Departments worked sometimes at cross 
purposes which was not conducive to smooth working 
of the Programme. In another State though tarve* 
setting untjsr Social Forestry was the responsibility 
of the DRDA, headed bV the Collector, the Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer incharge of implementation of 
•he Programme, being not a member of the DRDA. 
was not consulted in the matter. Linkage at the block 
level through block level meetings was liowever re¬ 
ported from five States. (Paras 3.47 & 3.48) 

7.20 Monitoring and Evaluation Cell under Social 
Forestry was either created or the existing ones re¬ 
vamped in all the States, barring one. Its activities 
were mainly confined to! progress reporting. Howevc 
in a few States evaluation studies were conducted 
cither 'by foe Evaluation Cell or by other outside 
agencies. The scope and coverage of the evaluaiion 
studies varied widely among foe States. (Paras 3.49 
to 3.51) 

7.21 Involvement of voluntary agencies in Social 
Forest'V appeared to be not very substantial. In as 
many as 20 out of 32 selcted Divisions no involve¬ 
ment of voluntary agencies was reported. In other 
selected Divisions voluntary agencies helped either in 
motivation work or in the distribution of seedlings 
and .ill'a few cases, in raising of the nurseries for 
distribution of seedling.s. (Paras 3.52) 
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7.22 In most of the States Social Forestry, by and 
large, was designed to be implemented primarily 
through the officials efforts. ITie Programme failed 
to motivate voluntary agencies at the grassroots to 
get involved in the Programme in a big way. The 
voluntary organisations should be iricreasingly asso¬ 
ciated with the implementation of the Programme. 
However, the capabilities of dynamic voluntary organi¬ 
sations to handle the specific tasks siiould be assessed 
in advance. If necessary given their individual capa¬ 
city, voluntary organisations may be encouraged to 
adopt a group of villages for tree plantation pro¬ 
gramme. 

(Para 3.53) 

7.23 In some of the States like Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Kerala, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh practically 
no follow-up action, or after care measures were taken 
by the implementing agencks at the grassroots after 
seedlings were distributed, which resulted in higher 
plant mortality under the Farm Forestry Programme. 
The voluntary agencies could be mobilised to take 
up the job through requisite training. 

(Para 3.54) 

7.24 The implementation of Social Forestry was 
greatly hamstrung by the absence of a strong and 
efficient organisation at grass-root levels to motivate 
people. The role of the Block agencies in this regard 
was perceived to be almost minimal. 

(Para 3.55) 

7.25 For successful implemeiUaiion of Social 
Forestry there should be an in,tegrated approach in¬ 
volving all concerned Departments for coordinated 
action. Target setting under various components of 
the Programme should be the responsibility of the 
District Level Committee, to be reconstituted as an 
integrated administrative mgehiuery, where as techni¬ 
cal support extension and motivation work should be 
provided by the implementing agencies. The Pro¬ 
gramme at the grassroots should be implemented 
through block and village level committees with 
people’s participation at all levels. (Para 3.50) 

7.26 The implementing agencies should take up, in 
close collaboration with the Block agencies, proper 
follow-up measures like advice on aftercare, watering, 
plant protection measures etc., atieast for two years 
after distribution of seedlings. Incentives in the form 
of fertilisers an insecticides should also be distributed 
free as far as possible to small, marginal farmers and 
weaker sections of the Society.’ (Para 3.57) 

Plantations on Public Land 

7.27 For protection of community strip plantations, 
noper authority to ensure protection was not evolved 
n miy State. However, in some States, public plan- 
ations alongside roads, canals and railwaylines were 
teclared as protected areas under die Forest Act. 
.ocal arrangements for protection of plants by eugag- 
ig watchmen, made in a few States, did not prove 
> be very effective. (Para 4.5) 


7.28 Strip plantations on public land had not yet 
matured in most of the States. Some informal' 
arrangements had however, been worked out in a few 
States for sharing of the produce of public plantations 
us and when matured. (Para 4.6) 

7.29 The incentive schemes being followed in a 
few States to provide inducements to raise plantations 
on public land did nojt evoke good response from the 
farmers and panchayat leaders. (Paras 4.8 & 4.9) 

'7.30 The accelerated growdi in construction and 
house building activities in the country in the coming 
decade, resulting in ever m^ieasing demand for major 
forest produce, would aggravate in ne.ar future the 
problems ol faster rate of exploitation of forest re^ 
sources without allowing sufficient time for natural 
regeneration. Such eventually would presage the risk 
of major share of the additional supplies from harvest 
of the produce of Social Forestry being diverted 
towards meeting the demand of construction indus¬ 
tries. To derive the basic goal of social forestry, viz., 
to make available fuelwood and fodder to the rural 
poor, it is imperative to devise a system to ensure that 
supplies from harvest of the produce of plantatioas 
under Fann/Social Forestry are not diverted to meet 
the extra requirement of industrial users of forest 
produce. They could be permitted to expand their 
activities on condition that they raise captive planta¬ 
tions on specifically demarcated compact areas of 
degraded forest or waste land, with technical support 
from the Forest Department, if necessary, to meet 
their extra requirements of forest based raw material. 
However, care should be taken to ensure that large 
scale captive plantations by industrial units do not in 
any way affect the complex vegetative balance ’or 
yield of the crops in the surrounding areas. (Paras 
4.11 to 4.14) 

7.31 Although one of the main thrust areas of 
Social Forestry was to raise block plantations and 
village forestry on public and community wasteland 
outside forest areas, the Evaluation study brought 
out very little performance in tliis regard. Of 256 
selected villages block plantations on public and Com- 
:'nunity Limd were raised in 23 (nine per cent) 
villages. While in a few States the panchayats were 
either not incjinc to handover viU^e grazing/com- 
niunity land for raising block plantations, or they 
hardly owned any land on which public plantations 
could be raised, in some other States the Programme 
was greatly hampered due to accute scarcity of en¬ 
croachment free public land. (Para 4.20) 

7.32 The Panchayats hardly took any initiative in 
raising block plantations on public land. The Forest 
Department which took initiative in this regard did 
most of the work coimecled with plantations, starting 
from selection and preparation of sites, to actual plan¬ 
tation and its maintenance for the first few years. 
(Para 4.21) 

7.33 In the selected villages where Forest Depart¬ 
ment was responsible for raising block plantations, 
survival percentage of plants was decidedly better due 
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to dose supervision over planting <q)erations, proper 
aftercare measures and watering of plants at proper 
time. In a few cases, where the panchayats were 
responsible for raising block plantations, survival rate 
was much less due to lack of maintenance and after¬ 
care measures. (Para 4.28 ) 

7.34 The produce of block plantations had not yet 
started materialising and except for some formal ar¬ 
rangements in a few States, no arrangements for dis¬ 
tribution of the produce had been evolved. However, 
in any future arrangements for distribution of the 
produce of block plantations and village forestry, it 
would be vitally important to win tlie confidence of 
the rural poor and other economically weaker sections 
of the society and to ensure that their interest is ade¬ 
quately safeguaredcd. (Para 4.36) 

BeneficUwy Households — t'urm Forestry 

7.35 In 34 per cent of the selected villages, the 
number of adopters of Farm Forestry actually avail¬ 
able for canvassing the structured schedule w’a.s less 
than the minimum number of five adopters per 
villages. This tends to suggest that the Programme 
failed to receive adequate response from the farmers 
in those areas. In some cases, the beneficiaries 
selected on the basis of the distribution registers main¬ 
tained by the implementing agencies, were not tracea¬ 
ble at ml in the selected villages, whereas in a few 
other cases the respondents were found to have not 
received any benefits under the Programme. The 
system of rnaintenance of records, especially distribu¬ 
tion registers of seedlings, needed to be considerably 
improved in most of the States. (Para 5.2) 

7.36 Out of 907 selected beneficiaries 86 per cent 
had planted seedlings only once and remaining 14 
per cent repeated planting in subsequent years also. 
In 1980-81, the first year of the Centrally sponsored 
Programme of Rural Fiielwood Plantation, only six 
beneficiaries, three eacli in Iw'o Stales, adopted the 
Progrmnme. (Para 5.5) 

7.37 Seventy four per cent of the selected bene¬ 
ficiaries reported involvement of adult male family 
members in Farm Forestry work, v./here:is 25 per 
cent had reported female members’ involvement in 
Farm Forestry. As regards the extejnt of participation 
no involvement of mty family members in the planjta- 
tion work, whereas in another three States no female 
family members of the respondents participated in 
Farm Forestry. As regards the extent of participation 
by female family members of the respondents Haryana 
reported highest percenhigc (67 per cent), followed 
by Maharashtra (64 per cent), (Paras 5,6 & 5.7) 

7.38 Although 836 (92 per cent) sample bene¬ 
ficiaries had agriculture Jioldings of varying sizes only 
250 (30 per cent) raised plantations on a part of their 
apicultural holdings, the rest having planted trees on 
boundaries and backyards only. (Para 5.9) 

7.39 The average area under Farm Forestry per 
reporting beneficiary household at the cud of 1983- 
84 was 0.45 hect. The highest average area under 


Farm Forestry was from Gujarat in all the years 1980- 
84. In 1981-82 the next high^t average area under 
Farm Forestry was reported from karnataka and in 
1982-83 and 1983-84 from West Bengal (Para 5.10) 

7.40 About 56 per cent of the total area brought 
under Farm Forestry oyer the period by the selected 
beneficiaries were earlier used for raising ditfereut 
crops. The shift from cropped area to Farm Forestry 
was highest in absolute term in 1981-82, 47.2 hcct. 
out of 77.1 hect., about 61 per cent. In 1983-84 
also, although 11.2 hcct. of crop land was diverted 
to Farm Forestry, the area formed 72 per cent of 
tlie total area brought under Farm Forestry. The 
evaluation study unfolded a tendency on the part of 
the selected farmers in some of the States to divert 
cropped area to more remunerative uses of raising 
Eucalyptus without any risk of damage associated with 
cultivation of other agricultural crops. (Paras 5.12 & 
5.13) 

7.41 The Forest Department played the prime role 
ill disseminating the knowledge of Social Forestry in 
as much as more than two-tliirds of the sample bene¬ 
ficiaries learnt about the Programme througli them. 
Eighty seven per cent of the respondents were also 
contacted by the Forest Department for adoption of 
tJio Programme. In one State, however, 78 per cent 
of the selected beneficiaries came to know about the 
Progranmie througli Radio/T.V. and Nevys-papers. 
The Block agency played no significant role in as 
many as eight States, as no sample beneficiaries were 
approached by tlicm for adoption of the Programme. 
Their role in spreading the message of Social Forestry, 
let alone persuading the farmers to adopt the Pro¬ 
gramme, was also quite insignificant ui other States. 
(Paras 5.14 to 5.16) 

7.42 Tiic Block agency being in close contact with 
tiie farmers at the grassroots should be increasingly 
involved in extension and motivation w'ork, especi^y 
in areas where people are still not well aware of the 
cxistance of the Progiainnie. (Pai'a 5.17) 

7.43 A little over 50 per cent of the respondents 
adopted the Programme with the prospect of getting 
small timber and fuelwopd, whereas one third of tliem 
were attracted to the Programme to earn extra income 
through sale of produce. Fifty to ninety per cent of 
the respondents in four States adopted the Programme 
to earn extra income. About fifteen per cent of them 
also adopted the Programme for getting fruits and 
fodder. Since most of the sample beneficiaries pro¬ 
cured fodder mainly from non-commercial sources the 
prospects of easy availability of fodder do not appear 
to have sufficient motivation for them to adopt the 
Programme. (Paras 5.19 & 5,20) 

7.44 More than 75 percent of the selected bene- 
ficiariCvS had been tendered advice by one agency or 
the other on appropriateness of the season, site pre¬ 
paration, selection of plants, methods of plantation 
including spacing, whereas about 57 per cent of them 
were advised on proper application of fertiliser and 
insecticides. As expected, the Forest Departmenl 
officials Advised about 80 per cent of the sample 
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beneficiaries advised by any agencies on diflerent 
plauling operations, rendered, by and large, ihrougli 
meetings and group discussions in nine States, where¬ 
as in other live States individual contact and persua¬ 
sion was mostly reported. In two States advices were 
mainly given through films/photograph sliows, demon¬ 
strations and distribution of paniplilcts. 'I’he advices 
were cemsidered useful by almost all Uic .selected 
beneficiaries. (Paras 5.21 to 5.24; 

7.45 About tnree-fourths of ilie selccSed, bene¬ 
ficiaries were given directions on different nature of 
work for advance site preparations. CJut of them 
about ten per cent did not follow directions, major 
reasons being lack of money for buying fertilisers and 
pesticides, scarcity of water for irrigation and indiffe¬ 
rent attitude of the respondents to tliq directions given 
(Paras 5.25 & 5.26) 

7.46 About 65 per cent of the sample beneficiaries 
applied inputs like manures, fertihsers and insecticides, 
out of whom only 38 (six per cent) were supplied 
inputs by the Forest Department. In one State 34 
(65 per cent respondents received free inputs as 
subsidy from the Forest Department under £.\ternally 
Aided Programme. More than 97 per cent of the 
sample beneficiaries received seedlings from the forest 
nurseries. Eighty six per cent of them had to carry 
seedlings from a distance of one km. and above. Out 
of them 43 per cent had to travel more than 5 hrs. for 
collecting seedlings from the forest nurseries. Li six 
States more than 50 per cent of the respondents had 
to collect seedlings from beyond 5 kms. About one- 
third of tlie respondents experienced transport diffi¬ 
culties in collecting seedlings from distance sources. 
It was stressed by the respondents that seedlings 
should be made available at the plantation sites for 
which more nurseries .should be set up. Paras 5.29 
& 5.30) 

7.47 Eucalyptus was most commonly grown by 
about two-thirds of the selected beneficiacics. In as 
many as ,ten States, 70 to 100 per cent of the selected 
beneficiaries planted Eucalyptus. Next in order of 
preference were other local varieties grown by 43 
per cent of the sample beneficiaries, followed by fruit 
trees planted by about 23 per cent of them. (Paras 
5.38 & 5.39) 

7.48 The most eomiiion reason advanced for in¬ 
dicating preference for particular species being that 
the pariicular species were commercially suitable. The 
main objectives of the Programme to provide fodder, 
fuclwood and small timber ic the rural poor appeared 
to have taken a. back seat as far a.s the choice of the 
species of the selected beircticiaries in concerned. 
(Para 5.40) 

7.49 About 14 per cent of Uic selected beneficiaries 
reported short supply of seedlings upto 75 per cent 
of their requirement during 1981-82. The ratio of 
such beneficiaries rose to about 20 per cent at the end 
of 1982-83, whereas at the end of 1983-84 only about 
12 per cent of the sample beneficiaries reported short 
supply of seedlings. Shortage of plants at the nurse¬ 
ries was primarily responsible for shortfall in .sup¬ 
plies to the farmeis. (Paras 5.42 & 5.45) 


7.5(i The seedlings after being planted needed to 
be nuriured and taken care of for the first few years. 
More and more selected beneficiaries reported lower 
survival percentage of the .seedlings in subsequent 
years and tlie plants suffered from higher mortality 
at the end of each subsequent year, following tire 
year of plantation. For the plantation year 1983-84 
survival percentage at the end of the planting season 
was however, comparatively belter. The extent of 
damage to the plants was attributed to several causes. 
Scarcity of water browsing of plants by animals and 
attack of pests and insects were the major causes of 
plant mortality. (Paras 5,45 to 5.47) 


7.51 To prevent browsing of plants by stray cattle 
stall, feeding of cattle as far as possible should be 
encouraged by growing grass and other fodder planta¬ 
tions in public and panchayat land in and around the 
village. Unrestricted grassing of animals should be 
rcgulatetl in the village under supervision of the local 
panchayat so that grazing could be restricted to a pro- 
demarcated limited area at a time. (Para 5.48) 


7.52 Sixty one per cent of the sample beneficiaries 
reported to have received advice on after care mea¬ 
sures. Almost all of them considered advice useful, 
although 14 per cent of them did not follow advice 
due to lack of finance and .scarcity of water needed 
to irrigate plants. (Para 5.49) 


7.53 ,\bout two-thirds of the sample beneficiaries 
reported to have taken physical protective measures 
for the plants raised. About one-fourth of them did 
not need any physical protective measures and 12 per 
cent could not afford it. Lack of finance was re¬ 
ported to be the main cause for not following pro¬ 
tective measures. A few respondents from two States 
were also not sure about survival of their plants due 
to scarcity of water. Hence no protective measures 
were taken. (Para 5.50) 


7.54 Only 38 per cent of the sample beneficiaries 
received advice on plant protection measures, while 
the rest had no knowledge as to whether any such 
measures were prescribed. About 77 per cent of the 
respondents who received advice on plant protection 
measures considered such advice useful. A sizeable 
number of the selected beneficiaries in six States re¬ 
ported termite attack on their plants. No significant 
aftercare measures to combat pests attack on plants 
appeared to have been taken up by the implementing 
agencies. 

(Para 5.51) 


7.55 There was no remarkable variation in the 
major sources of fuclwood, fodder and small timber 
for the sample beneficiaries, after the adoption of the 
Programme. About 86 per cent of them procured 
fuelwood fiorn non-commercial sources before the 
adoption of the Programme. All of them continued to 
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do so after the Programme was adopted. Hardly 6 
per cent of the respondents procured fodder from mar¬ 
ket, the rest procuring from non-commercial sources, 
at both points of time. About 34 per cent and 13 
per cent of the sample beneficiaries depended on near¬ 
by foiests as primary sources of fuelwood and fodder 
respectively, both before and after the Programme. 
For small timber, about 28 per cent depended on near¬ 
by forests at both points of time. 

(Para 5.53) 

7.56 In 43 per cent cases, male members of the 
respondents’ family normally went out to fetch fuel- 
wood and fodder. Women members normally went 
out in about 22 and 16 per cent cases for collection 
of fuelwood and fodder respectively. 

(Para 5.54) 

7.57 The distance of sources of fuelwood and fod¬ 
der had not shortened for the selected beneficiaries to 
any appreciable extent, following adoption of the Pro¬ 
gramme. As a matter of fact Social Forestry had not 
brought about :iny substantial relief to the selected 
beneficiaries in the form of lesser distance they had to 
trudge for collection of fuelwood and fodder. The 
number of respondents who had to travel less than 
one km. and beyond three kms. for collection of fuel- 
wood and fodder had slightly reduced after adoption of 
the Programme, whereas more respondents had to 
cover between one and three kras. for eollection of 
fuelwood and fodder after the adoption of the Pro¬ 
gramme. The increase was more pronounced in 
Himachal Pradesh. The Programme so far failed to 
reduce daily toil, the selected respondents had to do 
in terms of person hours spent for meeting their fuel- 
wood and feeder needs both before and after the Pro¬ 
gramme was adopted. The position more or less re¬ 
mained static. In Himachal Pradesh, however, the 
respt)ndents on average had to work for about 11 hours 
per week for meeting their fodder needs after adop¬ 
tion of the Programme, as against 8.56 hours they 
worked before. The increasing toil the respondents 
had to do was due to gradual shrinkage of grazing 
facilities in and around the villages. As a result they 
had to cover more distance. 

(Paras 5.56 to 5.59) 

7.58 Only a small fraction of the selected benefi-- 
eiaries reported any improvement in the availability of 
fuelwood, fodder and small timber. In most of the 
cases the plants had not yet fully matured for the pur¬ 
poses for which they were primarily intended and in 
about 12 per cent cases the situation did not improve 
due to plants mortality. 

(Para 5.60) 

7.59 Farm Forestry provided average employment 
of 52 person days during 1983-84 to each of 634 sam¬ 
ple beneficiaries (70 per cent) in 14 States, which con¬ 
tributed to 10.6 per cent of total employment on own 
work. Such employment generation on own farm 
however, did not bring fordi pari passu additional 
ineome generation. Employment generation on Farm 
Forestry was hipest in West Bengal. The average in¬ 
come during 1983-84, including income from Farm 


Forestry, recorded a growth of 10 per cent over the 
income for the year immediately before the adoption 
of the Programme. The growth was highest in Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh. 

(Paras 5.62 to 5.64) 

7.60 Average wage employment and income from 
Social Forestry contributed to about 46 per cent and 
53 per cent of total wage employment and income res¬ 
pectively for each of 37 respondents in eleven States 
during 1983-84, vis-a-vis the year immediately before 
adoption of the Programme. The ratio of income and 
wage employment through Social Forestry to total in¬ 
come and wage employment was highest in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

(Para 5.65) 

7.61 About two-thrids of the sample beneficiaries 
reported that they were satisfied with the Programme 
as small timber, fuelwood and fodder would Iw avail¬ 
able in plenty in near future. Lack of finance, irri¬ 
gation facilities and cost constraints were cited as major 
reasons by about 24 per cent of the sample benefi- 
caries who were not satisfied with the Programme. 

(Paras 5.67 & 5.68). 

7.62 About 41 per cent of the respondents were in 
favour of subsidy to be given for fencing around the 
plant.s and another 37 per cent needed regular guid¬ 
ance on follow up measures. About 10 per cent of 
the respondents were not willing to take up plantation 
on continuous basis the main reasons advanced being 
lac., of finance, high incidence of pests/insccts attack 
on plants and deleterious effect of Farm Forestry on 
giowth of other crops in the surrounding areas. 

(Paras 5.69 & 5.70) 

Benejiciary houneholds—landless labour 

7.63 As against the expected sample size of 1280 
landless labour beneficiaries at the rate of five per 
selected village, who had worked on block plantations 
on panchayat and public land during 1981-82 or in 
1982-83, when the Programme was implemented after 
1981-82, only 445 could be selected, not only in the 
selected villages but also within a radius of five to eight 
kms. from the selected villages. Out of 445 selected 
beneficiaries 440 were actually available for canvass¬ 
ing the schedules. In only nine per cent of the selected 
villages block plantations on public/community land 
were raised. 

(Para 6.1) 

7.64 Except in one State, the selected beneficiaries 
had worked on strip plantations alongside roads in all 
other States. Fifty four per cent of them reported em¬ 
ployment alongside roads and 25 per cent worked on 
block plantations on panchayat land. 

(Para 6.3) 

7.65 In initial year 1980-81, the beneficiaries were 
provided employment on public plantations in four 
States only, who were employed in subsequent years 
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also. As many other States came within the fold of 
Social Forestry in the following years large number of 
the selected beneficiaries were provided employment in 
1981-82 and 1982-83. 

fPara 6.4) 

7.66 About 90 per cent of the sample beneficiaries 
reported wage employment on Social Forestry by all 
to 25 per cent of male family members, whereas wage 
employment by female family members were reported 
by 23 per cent of the selected beneficiaries. In four 
States no female family member worked on Social 
Forestry. 

(Para 6.5) 

7.67 Prospects of employment and steady payment of 
wages at higher rates was reported to be the main 
benefit out of the public plantations programme by 
majority of the selected beneficaries. Seventy six per 
cent were aware of the prospects of availability of fuel- 
wood, and 45 per cent fodder, in future. About 49 
per cent also reported better employment opportuni- 
*ies under the Programme. 

(Para 6.7) 

7.68 There was practically no change in the sources 
of fuelwood, fodder and small timber for the selected 
beneficaries, as the produce of the trees had not yet 
matured for harvesting. 

(Para 6.8) 

7.69 About 40 pter cent of tlie selected beneficiaries 
reporting use of fuelwood and about 30 per cent of. 
those reporting use of fodder and _gmall timber, faced 
difficulties in meeting their requirement due to distance 
of the sources, exploitation by forest guards and 
shrinkage in area of common pasture/grazing land. ^ 

(Para 6.13) 

7.70 Sixty three per cent of the selected lieneficiaries 
reported that the plants were looked after properly. 
However, in West Bengal all the selected beneficiaries 
were of the opinion that the plants were not properly 
taken care of. The respondents suggested that for pro¬ 
per plant maintenance chowkidars should be engaged 
and that there was need for convincing villagers through 
extension work about usefulness of the nlants and 
involving school children in the plantation f*rogrammc. 

(Para 6.14) 

7.71 The average daily wage rate for work on public 
plantations, taking all States together, was Rs. 8.59, 
vis-a-vis the minimum daily wage rate of Rs. 7.70 to 
Rs. 11.25 fixed by the Central Government. The 
selected beneficiaries from Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal 
Pradesh and Orissa received daily wgge at the rates 
higher than the rate fixed under Minimum wages Act, 
whereas in Andra Pradesh, Haryana, Tamil Nadu and 
West Bengal, wages paid were less than the minimum 
fixed under the Act. The wage rate in no case ought 
to be less than that fixed under he Minimum Wages 


7.72 Fifty eight per cent, of the selected beneficiaries 
were employed on social Forestry work in 1981-82, 
80 per cent in 1982-83 and 48 per cent in 1983-84. 
For 19 per cent of those employed during 1981-82, 
there was no alternative sources of employment availa¬ 
ble during the period i>f their employn'<ent on Social 
Forestry, Similarly, amongst those employed on Social 
Forestry during 1982-83 and 1983-84. 24 per cent 
and 20 per cent respectively reported no alternative 
sources of employment. 

(Paras 6.20 & 6.21) 

7.73 The Evaluation Study revealed that but for 
wage employment on Social Forestry, each of the 
selected beneficiaries who worked on public planta¬ 
tions during each of the years 1981-82, 1982-83, 
1983-84 and reported alternative sources of employ¬ 
ment, would have remained gainfully employ^ 
through alternative employment elsewhere, on an 
average to the extent pf about 60 per cent of the 
peiriod of their employment under Social Forestry. 

(Para 6,22) 

7.74 The selected beneficiaries from Himachal Pra- 
de.sh, Rajasthan and Orissa derived maximum benefit 
of wage employment through Social Forestry during 

1981- 82, as otherwise they would have remained 
unemployed for about 85, 82 and 73 per cent respec¬ 
tively of the total period of their employment on Social 
Forestry. The selected beneficiaries from Himaghal 
Pradesh also derived ma.ximum benefit of wage employ 
ployment under Social Foresty, more than 80 per 
cent, during each of the years 1982-83 and 1983-84. 

(Paras 6.23 & 6.24) 

7.75 Wage income through Social Forestry for each 
of the selected beneficiaries who worked on public/ 
panchayat plantations contributed to about 27, 29 and 
32 per cent of the total wage income during 1981-82, 

1982- 83 and 1983-84 respectively. Social Forestry 
generated maximum wage income for the selected 
beneficiaries in Haryana in all three years. 

(Para 6.27) 

Follow-up Actions 

7.76 To sum up, in the States where the Forest De¬ 
partment officials were engaged in the implementation 
of Social Forestry without any extra staff support, the 
Programme suffered due to inadequacy of staff. T^e 
The existing staff of the Forest Department connected 
with regulatory management of forests do not appear 
to be an ideal agency for motivating people to Social 
Forestry. Posting from the regular Forest Department 
to the Social Forestry Organisation was not generally 
preferred for obvious reasons. To motivate staff to 
Social Forestry it is felt necessary to provide extra 
monetary incentives upto Range level and below. In 
order to give a thrust to Social Forestry it is also con¬ 
sidered essential that separate trained staff are provided 
at all levels including extension and motivation staff at 
the grass-root level. 


Act, 


(Para 6.18) 


7.77 For successful inplcmentation of the Program¬ 
me an integrated approach should be adopted at the 





district level and below, involving all concerned 
Departments in formulation and implementation of the 
Programme. The Programme at the grass-root level 
should be implemented through block & village level 
committees with active peoples’ participation at all 
committees with active peoples’ paricipation alt levels. 

(Action: Department of I'orests & DRDA) 

7.78 The main objective of the Programniie to make 
available fuelwood, fodder and small timber to the 
rural poor, either free, or at relatively low price, 
appeared to have receded to secondary consideration 
from the adopters’ point of view. For the most com¬ 
mon reason advanced for preferring particular tree 
variety, was its commercial suitability. This is also 
evidenced from the fact that the Eucalyptus was the 
most commonly grown species by about two-thirds of 
the selected benefipiaries. Other varieties grown vktc 
also local ones and fruits species suitable for com¬ 
mercial purposes. There w^ practically no change in 
the sources of availability of fuelwood, fodder and 
small timber and in the distance the respondents had 
to cover to procure the same, vis-a-vis the position 
prevailing before the comjncncement of the Program¬ 
me. On the contrary, in a few cases the distance of the 
sources of fodder and fuelwood was reported to have 
increased due to shrinkage of area under common 
pastures. 

7.79. Although 92 per cent of the selected beneficia¬ 
ries had agricultural holding, only 30 per cent raised 
plantation of farm land, covering on average 0.45 hect. 
per respondent under Farm Forestry during 1980-84. 
It was also perceived that about 56 per cent of the 
total area under Farm Forestry was earlier being, used 
for raising foodgrains, oi'seeds and other crops. This 
tends to suggest that the respondents were inchned to 
grow commercially more remunerative tree crops in 
place of agricultural crops giving lesser returns. This 
trend needs to be checked. 

(Action; Department of Forests & Agriculture) 

7.80 Less than 50 per cent of the selected bene¬ 
ficiaries reported survival of plants above 75 per cent. 
Lower survival percentage was attributed to the scar¬ 
city of water, browsing of plants by animals and pests/ 
insects attack. To contain the menace of stray cattle it 
is felt that unrestricted grazing of animals should be 
regulated in the village under supervision of the local 
panebayat. 

(Action: Department of Panchayats) 

7.81 The major source of supply of seedlings to 
farmers was the Forest Nurseries. In a few States, the 
beneficiaries under Farm Forestry were, by and large, 
big farmers, whereas the Programme was pnmarily 
directed towards small, marginal farmers and other 
Weaker sections in the rural areas. To make distribu¬ 
tion of plants meaningful, it is suggested that the seed¬ 


lings be supplied free to small, marginal farmers and! 
other weaker sections of the community free upto a ’ 
certain limit and further supply beyond that limit { 
should be priced. 

(Action ; Department of Forests) 

7.82 About 14 per cent, 20 per cent and 12 per cent * 
of the selected beneficiaries reported about short 
supply of seedlings, ranging upto 75 per cent of their 
requirment, during 1981-82^ 1982-83 and 1983-84 
respectively. The reasons put forth by the selected 
Nurseries for short supply was late release of funds 
which affected raising of seedlings in time. It is, there¬ 
fore, suggested that release of funds for raising seed¬ 
lings should be well in time. 

(Action: Department of Forests, DRDA) 

7.83 About 43 per cent of the selected beneficiaries 
liad to (ravel more than 5 kms. for collecting seedlings 
from the Forest Nurseries. The existing arrangements 
for raising and distribution of seedlings were found to 
be utterly inadequate to support the massive tree plan¬ 
tation programme. The entries in the distribution 
registers in many cases, left much to be desired. There 
is urgent need for setting up more nurseries in nml 
areas and better maintenance of records of distribution 
of seedlings. 

(Action; Department of Forests) 

7.84 As for Public Plantation Programme, blpck 
plantations were raised in only 9 per cent of the selec¬ 
ted villages. It was observed that in some cases the 
panchayats were not inclined to handover village com¬ 
mon land to the Forest Department for raising block 
plantations, or tjiat they hardly owned any common 
land. In quite a few States large scale encroachment of 
village common land was reported to be the banc of 
block and community plantations programme on major 
scale. The Panchayats in general did not evince any 
initiative and what ever block plantations were under¬ 
taken it was at the initiative of the Forest Department. 
Problems connected with identification and release of 
public/revenue .waste land, wherever jtyailable for 
raising block plantations should be sorted out by the 
district level committee comprising representatives of 
all conemed Departments. 

(Action: Forest Department & DRDA) 

7.85 Prospects of employment and steady wages at 
hi^er rates were reported to be the major benrfts 
arising out of wage employment on public plantation 
Programme. However, in four States, wages paid 
under the Programme were less than the minimum 
wages fixed under the Act. Th wage rate in no caM 
ought to be less than the rates fixed under the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act. 

(Action: Labour Commissioner, Deparment of Fore¬ 
sts and Panchayats) 
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